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CHAPTER I. “Thank God I am done with ex- 
THE HOUSE-BOAT MYSTERY. citement,”’ he said with more serious- 
' ares — ness than I was accustomed to find in 
Ph eeWEVER was a prognostication ,. > °;; : wry 
CERES. rere him. ‘“T have had enough of it to last 
more quickly and thoroughly lifeti | : ; 
ae : , ,. mea lifetime. am going to have the 
falsified than that made to A ‘i i Aaa a oe 
; ees F quietest and peacefullest summer that 
me by Jack Furness upon the 7 at life!” 
‘ eee ap ve ever had in my life! 
occasion of his first visit to my rooms = : " 
after his discharge from the army. His 
artificial foot was still strange to him, 
and I remember clearly how he stumped 
: 1 : &s : aa P Sa eee 
up and down my study, “getting the 1d in store tor him: 
darned thing into training,” to use his “YT shall séttle down somewhere or 
own words. 1er—the quieter the better,” he con- 





Phat is the prophecy of which I have 
written. Poor Jack! How little he 
guessed the horrors that the summer 








4 
tinued as he limped te and fro on my 
study carpet, “and write an account of 
my experiences. I have seen more than 
most American officers of the war, and 
I think I can turn out quite a good 
story. Eh, Dick, you old pen-pusher, 
I’ll beat you at your own game. Wait 
and see, my boy!” 

His reference was to my means of 
livelihood. A crooked back—the re- 
sult of a fall during my early child- 
hood—had prevented me from engag- 
ing in any of the more energetic pur- 
suits. It also accounted for my re- 
maining in civil life at a time when 
every man I knew was undergoing mil- 
itary training. A scientific education, 
combined with a taste for scribbling, 
had landed me in the backwater of 
technical journalism, and I earned a 
sufficient, if sometimes precarious, live- 
lihood, by reviewing scientific works 
and writing occasional articles for 
quasi-scientific journals, 

I fear that something of my dry-as- 
dust method may mitigate against the 
success of this record of the extraor- 
dinary events that befell my friend— 
and, incidentally, myself—through our 
association with Witch Temple. 

I did not see Jack Furness for some 
weeks after the occasion referred to, 
and then one day I received a short 
note, telling me that he had acquired 
a house boat, the Lily, on the Morrow 
River, below Windmere, and begging 
me to come to him there as soon as 
possible. 





I want your advice, old man. It does 
not seem quite so peaceful here as I could 
wish. I need your analytical mind to ex- 
plain the odd things that happen to me. 


I may as well say at once that my 
friend has always had an altogether 
exaggerated idea of my intellectual ca- 
pacity. Long before war broke out he 


had been in the habit of coming to me 
whenever he was in a difficulty. If, 
upon occasion, I had been able to help 
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him out, it was by ne phenomenal in- 
telligenee, but by simple eommon se 

I determined to go to him at once, 
There was nothing of importance to 
keep me in town, and a day on the river 
would make a pleasant break in the 
monotonous solitude of my life. An 
advantage of a bachelor establishment 
is that there are no ties to delay one’s 
departure, and I found myself in the 
train for Windmere within a few hours 
of the receipt of Jack Furness’ letter, 
and speculating as to the nature of the 
“odd things” to which my friend had 
referred. 

It stands to reason that I could come 
to no conclusion. I had no data to 
go upon except my knowledge of Jack 
Furness’ character. 

He and I had been friends from boy- 
hood. To me, with my physical weak- 
ness and—deformity, he had always 
been an object of admiration and envy. 
He was everything that I was not— 
tall and strong, with a friendly face and 
merry blue eyes. He was an out-of- 
doors man, an enthusiastic sportsman, 
who excelled in whatever he took up, 
and before the war his name was fa- 
miliar to all who followed tennis, as 
one of the foremost of the younger 
amateurs. 

Mentally he was just an average in- 
telligent young man, who had made the 
least-of his schooling and forgotten the 
little he had learned. It had never been 
necessary for him to earn his living. 
His sole relative, an uncle, had died 
some years before and left him more 
than comfortably well off. 

So much for Jack Furness. My own 
personality is of no interest to the gen- 
eral public, except in so far as it bears 
upon the extraordinary narrative that 
I have to relate. 

Before leaving the city I had sent off 
a wire to Furness. I found him await- 
ing me at Windmere with his rowboat, 
and it was as he rowed vigorously 
downstream that he told me of the in- 











Witch 


dents that had decided him upon ask- 

g for my advice. 

“Some one is after my scalp,” he 
opened abruptly in reply to my inquiry. 
“T thought I had struck the most peace- 
ful spot on earth, but instead of that 
I seem to have run into a little war 
all on my own. The enemy objects to 
having me in the neighborhood, but I’m 
hanged if I can guess who the enemy 
may be!” 

“Neither can I—unless you explain 
more clearly,” I replied. 

“All right, Dick ; you always did boss 
me about. Well, here goes: I rented the 
Lily and had her towed to a beauti- 
ful and safe anchorage near here. 
Now I find that this is the first time 
a house boat has ever been seen so far 
up the river, which is all cut up by 
locks and dams. This part is abso- 
lutely deserted except for a bungalow 
that lies hidden in the trees just oppo- 
site, 

“The first notice I had that I wasn’t 
wanted hereabouts was in the form of 
a note pinned to my pillow. I found 
it there when I awoke on the first morn- 
ing after I settled down. I’ve got it 
here in my coat.” 

Furness trailed his oar in the water 
while he bent in search of the note. 

“There you are. What do you make 
of that?” he asked, as he resumed his 
labor. 

I examined the note carefully. It 
was a square of plain white paper of 
exceptionally good quality. The mes- 
sage upon it was typed. It was short 
and very much to the point. 


You are not a man who would not wittingly 
do anything not in good form. We take it, 
therefore, that a hint will be sufficient, and 
that, on our assurance that your presence is 
an inconvenience, you will find another 
anchorage. We thank you in anticipation. 


There was no signature. 
“What do you make of it?’ asked 
Jack, when I had read the words aloud. 
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“Nothing,” I replied. “You can’t ex- 
pect me to form conclusions until you 
have given me more data.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty more of that,” 
retorted Furness with a chuckle, “but 
I don’t think it will help you much. 
I chewed the message over in my mind 
and decided that the only people who 
could be interested in my presence must 
be the inhabitants of the bungalow 
across the stream.” 

“Cunning fellow!” I murmured. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to jeer,” 
replied Furness; “you are a gifted sci- 
entist. I make no claim to brains— 
never did. Anyhow, I determined to 
investigate the bungalow that very 
day.” 

“You did not think of accepting the 
invitation to clear out?” I interrupted. 

“Never thought of that! In the mid- 
dle of the morning I rowed across, but 
it was no good. The place is abso- 
lutely deserted. I walked all around. 
It is quite a big, well-built bungalow, 
almost hidden in trees, and it doesn’t 
seem to have been used for years. The 
shrubs and things have grown up 
against the windows, and the garden is 
just a jungle of weeds. I couldn’t see 
inside, because the windows were all 
closely shuttered, but, as I say, the place 
is quite deserted.” 

“It looks deserted, you mean. If it 
is the only habitation within sight of 
your house boat we can’t clear it of 
suspicion so easily. What happened 
next ?” 

“An ultimatum!” replied = Jack. 
“Here it is. I found it on my pillow 
two mornings later.” 

I took the paper he handed to me. 
In appearance it was identical with the 
other. 

We are 


stronger 


You have ignored our request. 
compelled to to other and 
measures. We give you twenty-four hours 
to leave the vicinity, after which we cannot 
hold ourselves responsible for your safety. 
There will be no further warning. 


resort 
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When I had read the note I looked 
up at my friend. I found him grinning 
at me humorously. He looked as if he 
had not a care in the world. 

“Is this some elaborate hoax you are 
playing on me, Jack?” I demanded, for 
I had had experience many times of 
his idea of a joke. 

“No; this is serious,” he answered 
promptly ; and I knew that he spoke the 
truth, 

“T was shot at with a rifle the next 
day,” he added casually. 

“Have you shown these to the po- 
lice and told them that you have been 
attacked ?”’ I demanded, angered by his 
carelessness and by the lightness of his 
tone. 

Jack shook his head and grinned at 
me more broadly. 

“T don’t think a lot of the police,” 
he answered. “I called you in, instead. 
I was strolling on the house-boat roof 
when the bullet whizzed past me. 
Thinking this was getting beyond a joke 
I went down and wrote you that note. 
I thought that together we might get 
a little mild excitement in ferreting out 
the cause of the trouble.” 

“Why won’t you be reasonable? You 
told me you wanted peace and quiet, 
and yet you refuse to protect yourself 
in the most obvious way. Turn back 
now, and let us tell your story to the 
authorities at Windmere.” 

“Nothing doing,” replied Furness in 
his most obstinate tone. “To tell you 
the truth, I was beginning to get fed 
up on the peace-and-quiet stunt. I’m 
not built for it, and as for writing a 
book—well, I’ve made a dozen starts 
and I never get beyond chapter one, 
page one.” 

I could see that it was of no use to 
argue with him, so, for the time, at 
least, I left the point and tackled an- 
other. 

“About these notes,” I said. “How 
do you account for them getting on 
your pillow? Have you any one on 





the house boat who could have put them 
there ?” 

“No; they came from outside all 
right,” replied Jack. ‘My whole staff 
consists of Mrs. Poulter, the wife of 
a farmhand on the farm where I get 
my milk and eggs. She comes in at 
eight every morning and goes off when 
she has washed up after lunch. No; 
she has nothing to do with the mys- 
tery.” 

“Then how do you account for the 
notes being on your pillow?” 

“T sleep like a log, and any one who 
cared to use reasonable caution could 
leave a brick on my pillow if he liked. 
I assume that some one came by boat, 
landed on my raft, and slipped the notes 
in by the open window, which is within 
easy reach of my pillow. But there 
is the Lily by the clump of willows on 
the other side of the stream.” 

I looked ahead, and could not help 
congratulating Furness on his choice of 
an anchorage. 

At this point the river took a sud- 
den double bend. The banks were 
heavily wooded, and the effect produced 
was of a lake surrounded entirely by 
trees. The river was wide and the cur- 
rent unnoticeable, so that the lakelike 
appearance was intensified. Each tree 
upon the bank was reflected with per- 
fect fidelity in the placid water, giving 
an air of great depth and quietude. 

“What a charming spot!” I ex- 
claimed, as I took in the beauty of the 
scene. 

“Yes,” agreed Furness; “I felt quite 
pleased when IJ found it. Now I look 
upon it with mingled feelings. There 
is too much cover for snipers to make 
it altogether wholesome.” 

I hardly noticed his last words, for 
my eyes were intent upon the house 
boat. Like most of the species, it was 
gayly painted and bedecked with flow- 
ers. Along the length of it was fixed 
a raft, which served as veranda, and, 
seated upon a cane lounge chair upon 














this raft I saw a female figure in a light 
summer freck. 

“J thought you told me you were all 
alone down here, Jack?” I said some- 
what sharply. 

“What d’you mean?” demanded Fur- 
ness in reply. 

He ceased rowing and stood looking 
toward the house boat. 

“Who the devil can it be!” he ex- 
claimed as he saw the figure upon the 
raft. 

“You don’t know?” I asked suspi- 
ciously, for again I was wondering if 
he had some jest in store for me. 

“No, Dick. When I left the Lily 
was deserted, and I have no reason to 
expect any one but you.” 

“Then let us go and find out who 
your visitor is, and what she wants.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


AS Jack Furness pushed across the 

river to the house boat, I had time 
to examine his unexpected visitor more 
closely. She had evidently come by wa- 
ter, for there was a dinghy tied loosely 
to one of the rings of the raft. As we 
drew closer I observed that the stran- 
ger was young and pretty. 

The face that was turned somberly 
upon us, however, more than 
pretty—it was tragic! Great dark eyes 
looked out beneath brows as black as 
night itself. The mouth—perfect in its 
curves—more beautiful than I can tell 
—spoke of sorrow and of desolation. 
The whole face, with all the wonder 
of its unequaled loveliness, was the sad- 
dest thing that I had ever seen. 

I sat still upon the cushions until 
Furness had tied up the rowboat and 
stepped upon the raft. I am never at 


was 


my ease with women—being, perhaps, 
too sensitive of my affliction—and in 
any case this was Jack’s affair, not 
mine, 

I followed him as he advanced to- 
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ward the girl, who rose upon our ap- 
proach. 

“Good afternoon,” she said. 

Her voice was something more than 
merely musical—it was unique. One 
could listen to the mere sound of it 
with delight, apart altogether from the 
meaning of the words. 

I saw that Jack Furness had his eyes 
riveted upon the beautiful face, and I 
noticed also the look of pleasure—al- 
most of rapture, though the word 
sounds extreme—that crossed his face 
when she spoke. Strange as it may 
seem, the look I observed upon my 
friend’s face aroused a peculiar feel- 
ing of antagonism in my mind—almost 
a momentary jealousy. Yet so far I 
had never spoken to this girl, and I 
doubt if her eyes had even rested upon 
my unsightly form. 

“You are Mr. Furness?” continued 
the girl, when Jack had acknowledged 
her greeting. 

As she spoke her whole face lit up 
and grew animated, so that the effect 
of gloom and tragedy was dissipated 
completely. When the beautiful lips 
parted in a slight smile it was impos- 
sible to do other than smile in return. 

Furness bowed in answer to her 
question. 

“T thought you were alone,” said the 
girl hesitatingly, turning her great eyes 
for the first time upon me. 

“This is my best friend—Mr. Mon- 
taigne,” explained Jack, and waited, ex- 
pecting the girl to introduce herself. 

She did not take advantage of his 
opening, however. 

“Let us sit down and talk,” she said, 
and herself set us an example, throw- 
ing herself gracefully into the lounge 
chair from which she had risen upon 
our arrival. 

Yet when we had seated ourselves 
she seemed in no hurry to continue the 
Her face, losing its ani- 
became once more set and 
I can swear that I lost no shade 


’ 


conversation, 
mation, 


tragic. 
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of her expression, for my eyes never 
lert her faee, Nevertheless I knew in- 
Stinetively that Jack Furness bent upon 
her a look as intent as my own. 

Fur some little time—I cannot guess 
how long—we sat in silence. 

“Has Mr. Montaigne come to help 
you remove from here, Mr. Furness?” 
asked the girl at last. 

Jack was too much taken aback by 
the nature of the question to reply. I 
took his prerogative upon myself. 

“What reason have you to think that 
my friend intends to leave, Miss 

I paused, hoping that she would give 
me the name we lacked. 

“T hope he means to leave,” she an- 
swered enigmatically, ignoring my hint 
as to her name. 

But now Jack Furness had gathered 
his wits together. 

“Then you must know something of 
these warnings I’ve been getting,” he 
blurted out. 

The girl made no answer. 
tiful face was blank as a 
marble. 

“Perhaps you can tell us,” I said, 
“who is responsible for the attempt 
upon my friend’s life?” 

Still she made no reply, yet it seemed 
to me that a faint flush of color tinged 
the pale cheeks. 

Again there was an awkward lull in 
the conversation. It was brought to 
an end by the strange girl. 

“T am not here to answer questions,” 
she began, speaking hurriedly, yet as 
if it were an effort to her. “I can tell 
you nothing; I can only warn you! 
It is for that that I have come. You 
must go away. It is foolhardy; it is 
stupid to stop. You are in very great 
danger—terrible danger!” 

All the color had receded from her 
face. The pallor of it was almost 
ghastly, and from the eyes terror looked 
out upon us. 

She rose from her chair and walked 
across the raft to the water’s edge. 








Her beau- 
mask of 
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Bending, she untied the painter of her 
dinghy and stepped aboard. Neither 
Jack nor I attempted to go to her as- 
sistance; neither of us thought to hin- 
der her departure. 

“You will go?” she cried once more 
as she pushed off from the raft. “You 
will go to-day? Leave here—even if 
you only go to Windmere for the 
night !” 

She pulled a few strokes, then 
paused, resting upon the oars. The 
look of terror in her eyes was as plain 
to us as the words she spoke. 

“Remember, it is death to stay an- 
other night.” 

She rowed rapidly downstream, 
rounded the bend, and was gone from 
cur sight before either of us uttererda 
word. 

It was Jack Furness who broke the 
spell. 

“Well, I’m damned!” he exclaimed; 
and, rising to his feet, he burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

“Tt is no laughing matter—or so it 
seems to me,” I said peevishly, for his 
tone jarred upon me. My mind had 
been wrapped up in a vision of beauty, 
and his voice had shattered the sweet 
tones that still lingered in my ears. 

“Why did we let her go? Where 
were your wonderful brains wander- 
ing to, Dick? We are a couple of 
fools!” 

“What could we have done?” I de 
manded. “Unless we had handed her 
over to the police—and you refuse to 
have anything to do with those emi- 
nently useful gentlemen.” 

“My dear Montaigne,” said Furness, 
serious at once, “don’t mention police in 
the same breath as that girl. It’s sac- 
rilege! Well, what do you think—are 
we going to take her advice?” 

“That is for you to say, Jack,” I an- 
swered, 








“For my part I mean to see it 
through. I am more determined than 
before. But, look here, Dick—I don't 




















want you to stay here against your bet- 
ter judgment.” 

“I had meant to go back to Bell City 

to-night, but after what has happened 
I shall stay,” said I. “I admit I am 
curious. It is obvious that some one 
is very anxious to get you away from 
here, but the threats are most likely 
just bluffs, and will not be carried 
out.” 
“That rifle bullet was no bluff,” re- 
torted Furness. “I should say it missed 
my left ear by a bare three inches. 
They wouldn’t risk a shot like that un- 
less they meant business.” 

“If you really believe that we ought 
to go,” I said, impressed by his rea- 
soning. 

“I will mot,” replied Jack. “You 
choose your own course—but here I 
stop until I get to the root of this busi- 
ness.” 


“Then I stop, too,” I answered 
shortly. 
Jack Furness took my hand and 


pressed it until I came near to yell- 
ing with the pain. It was his idea of 
expressing gratitude. 

We idled away what was left of the 
day in futile discussion of the problem 
we were up against, and in the evening 
Jack served quite a good cold dinner. 

It was after we had dined that the 
next development took place. I was 
sitting out on the raft enjoying the 
cigar that Jack had given me when my 
friend came hurriedly from the inside 
of the house boat, holding a small ob- 
ject in his hand. 

“What d’you make of that, Dick?” 
he asked ; and I noticed a suggestion of 
alarm in his tone. 

I took the object in my hand and 
turned it over curiously. I could make 
nothing of it. 

“Where did you find it?” I asked. 

“Underneath my pillow. It was just 
luck that I found it at all. I was 
rather restless and was looking around 
for something to do. I thought I’d 
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turn down my bed ready for use later, 
and in jerking back the top of the 
sheet I happened to eatch the pillow and 
pull it over, too. I found the little 
stranger underneath. What do you 
think it is?” 

While he spoke I had been examin- 
ing his find more closely. It consisted 
of two small flat pieces of wood, each 
about two inches square. Holes had 
been bored at the four corners, so that 
the two pieces of wood might be fixed 
together with thin cord. Within, and 
held in position by the pieces of wood, 
lay a small glass bulb containing a few 
drops of a faintly yellow liquid. The 
glass of the bulb was very fragile, and 
the whole apparatus was so constructed 
that very slight pressure upon the lit- 
tle boards would crush the glass to 
powder, and release the liquid within. 

Jack watched me as I turned the 
thing over gingerly in my hands. 

“I’m not very brainy, Montaigne—I 
make no pretense to a towering intel- 
lect like yours—but I deduce that the 
pressure of my head on the pillow 
would have burst that little bulb. It 
would, wouldn’t it?” 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied. 

“Then you can take it from me that 
there is something particularly hellish 
inside !’”” 

“IT wonder!’’ I murmured, as I con- 
tinued to turn the thing over in my 
hands. 

“T believe it is a bomb!” declared 
Furness. 

I laughed at the idea. 

“Nonsense, man!” [I said. ‘Nitro- 
glycerin is the only liquid explosive 
that could be in here, and there is not 
enough to hurt you if it exploded— 
and it is a hundred to one that it 
wouldn’t explode on the mere breaking 
of the glass.” 

“What the deuce is it then?” 

“That I can’t say off-hand, but it 
may be something far more devilish 
than a bomb—in the ordinary sense 
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of the word. We shall make sure later, 
to-morrow, if possible. What I am 
worrying about now is—how it got 
there!” 

I looked up at Furness and his eyes 
met mine, at first merely in puzzlement, 
but with gradually increasing under- 
standing of the thought that was grow- 
ing in the mind of each. 

We were both slow to express it. 

“The thing is impossible!” exclaimed 
Furness at last, as though I had made 
an accusation. 

“Yet how else could it get there?” 
I asked in a shamefaced manner, with 
my eyes upon the matting at my feet. 

Furness strode up and down the raft 
with a frown upon his face. 

“Do you believe yourself that she 
did it?’ he demanded, stopping 
abruptly before me. 

I thought of the beautiful, sad-eyed 
face, and heard again in my ears the 
music of the voice that had warned 
us but a few hours ago. 

“T can’t!” I exclaimed at last, start- 
ing to my feet as I made my decision. 

“Nor I!” agreed my friend. 

We were silent for a time. At the 
thought of this girl whom we had seen 
but once a certain barrier rose between 
us. It was the first time that the feel- 
ing came to us, though we were to have 
enough of it before we were through. 

On this occasion it passed quickly, 
and we were speculating once 
more upon the mystery. 

“Anybody could have come aboard 
while I was away meeting you,” he said 
defiantly, “and slipped the thing under 
my pillow. The window was open.” 

“True,” I agreed, ready to accept 
any hypothesis that would exculpate 
the girl. “And in any case, we have 
no proof so far that the thing is dan- 
To-morrow we shall go up to 
Moule, at 





soon 


gerous. 
Bell City and make sure. 


the Ellison Foundation, lets me use his 
private laboratory, and it will not take 
us long to settle the point.” 
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“Meanwhile we\are no nearer the 
source of all the trouble, even if we 
find that this thing is deadly.” 

“I have been thinking of that,” J 
answered. “I am almost convinced that 
that bungalow across the stream can- 
not be so deserted as you think. When 
we get back from the city we shall be. 
gin to investigate. I am becoming as 
determined as you are to get at the 
root of the matter.” 

“Good man!” cried Furness enthusi- 
astically. “Now things will begin to 
move!” 

As I have already said, Jack Fur- 
ness always had an exaggerated idea of 
my capabilities. 

“In the meantime, we must take no 
risks. If the enemy is in real earnest 
we do not know what may happen in 
the night, so we must keep watch.” 

“All right,” agreed Jack. “I don’t 
feel the least like bed, so I'll take first 
watch, though nothing is likely to hap- 
pen. Our friend the enemy is under 
the impression that he has me fixed 
already, so he is not likely to try an- 
thing else until he has found that the 
bulb has failed.” 

Jack proved to be right in his proph- 
ecy, for though we kept an alert watch 
all night, nothing occurred to justify 
our precautions. 


CHAPTER Tit, 
AT THE ELLISON FOUNDATION. 

EXT day, after breakfast, we left 

Mrs. Poulter in sole charge, with 
instructions to remain at the house boat 
until our return, and set out for Bell 
City. 

We took a taxi straight to the Elli- 
son Foundation, where Doctor Moule 
was at that time professor of physics. 
I was on as good terms with him, I 
think, as any one ever contrived to be, 
largely through my connection with the 
found it 


press, for even he, no doubt 


1 
an advantage to have 


of publicity at 


a certain amount 


his disposal. 

















Doctor Moule was fairly well known 
in the scientific world. His papers and 
experiments on the crystallization of 
graphite in the electric furnace by the 
aid of radium emanations had caused 
some controversy, but he had already 
staggered his opponents by the public 
production of some fair-sized diamonds 
manufactured by his proeess. 

The Ellison Foundation, as every one 
knows, contains luxurious dwelling 
houses for its higher staff. We drove 
through the great archway into the 
campus with its trim flower beds, and 
drew up at the door of Doctor Moule’s 
house. 

In reply to my query, the maid who 
opened the door to us led us directly 
to Moule’s study and ushered us in. 
Evidently she thought the room was 
empty. 

“T’ll find the professor for you, sir, 
if you'll wait here,” she said as we 
walked past her into the room. 

I realized in a moment that she had 
made a mistake and that we had ar- 
rived inopportunely 

Doctor Moule stood in the middle of 
the handsomely furnished room, his 
hand outstretched to emphasize some 
remark. He was a striking-looking 
man at all times, but ‘we saw a side of 
him now that I had never suspected. 
His lips trembled, and the tone of his 
voice was pathetic and appealing. I 
rould almost have sworn that there 
were tears in his eyes. 

He was an unusually handsome man, 
Tall, clean-shaven, and well propor- 
tioned, his dark hair streaked with gray, 
with fine forehead and intellectual fea- 
tures, he was the very ideal of the pro- 
fessor, al 

Yet our eyes glanced quickly from 
him to the figure that he addressed. 

It has never been my lot to look upon 
a more pitiable sight than that of the 
girl who crouched in the chair in the 
corner. Apparently she suffered from 
some painful nervous complaint that 
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caused her features and limbs to twitch 
continuously. She had the vacant look 
of the imbecile in her dark eyes, and 
her mouth hung loose and partly open 
as though hardly within her control. 
Strange though the sight was, I was 
conscious that there was something 
about it that was vaguely familiar to 
me. I found myself puzzling my brains 
to establish the conneetion. 

Doctor Moule turned at our entry 
and, recognizing me, bowed. Then, 
turning again to the poor creature in 
the chair, he pointed to the door. 

“Go now, dear,” he said in the kindly 
tone that one would use to a suffering 
child—a tone I would never have 
thought to hear coming from the lips 
of Professor Moule. 


We stood in silence while the girl 
crept past us with twitching face and 


irregular gait, making low, meaningless 
noises as she went. 

I happened to glance at Jack Furness 
as she passed and was astonished to 
see him staring at the girl openly and 
rudely. It was unlike my friend. I 
touched him lightly on the arm, and, 
with a slight start at my touch, he 
turned his eyes away. 

“My niece, gentlemen,” remarked 
Doctor Moule with a wave of his hand 
toward the departing figure, and a bit- 
ter smile upon his wide, thin-lipped 
mouth. 

We waited in a painful silence until 
the poor creature had gone from the 
room, closing the door behind her. 
There was nothing that could be said 
in answer to Moule’s explanation. 

The incident over, I introduced Jack 
Furness and stated the reason of our 
visit in general terms, but without hint- 
ing at the real nature of our intended 
experiment. 

“My dear Montaigne, you are always 
welcome to the use of my laboratory,” 
said Moule in his most affable manner. 
He could be rude enough and surly 
enough when he liked, though I had 
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seen little of the rough side of him. 
“You will find it quite unoccupied to- 
day. The students are on a holiday 
and I am doing nothing there at the 
moment.” 

“You have not given up the electric- 
furnace experiments, I hope?” said I, 
more as a matter of polite interest than 
from any desire for knowledge. 

Moule smiled slightly. 

“Given up! Hardly that,” he re- 


plied. “The experimental stage is 
over. I am now busy with a big group 


of city men floating my discoveries 
commercially.” 

“What!” I exclaimed with real in- 
terest. “Is the artificial diamond a 
practical proposition, then ?” 

For answer Doctor Moule opened a 
drawer in his desk and brought out a 
fistful of sparkling jewels. He held 
them out to me on the palms of his 
two hands. I bent over and scrutinized 
them closely. So far as I could tell 
they were flawless, and no imitation 
diamonds ever sparkled as did these. 
Without doubt Moule had been suc- 
cessful in the highest degree. He held 
a small fortune there on the palms of 
his hands, 

“Well, what do you think, Mon- 
taigne?” he asked when I had finished 
my examination. “These should put 
an end to the doubters, eh?” 

A smile of triumph lit up the dark 
face of the scientist. 

“T can only congratulate you most 
sincerely,” I answered. 

At any other time I should have been 
keen to inquire further, into this mat- 
ter—which would have been worth a 
few dollars to me in press notices— 
but. I was anxious to put the problem 
of the glass bulb to the test, so with 
some further words of congratulation 
to the professor on the success that 
had crowned his work, I hurried my 
companion away. 

As we crossed the interior courtyard 
of the college, Furness seized my arm 
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in a viselike grip. He had scarcely ut. 
tered a word since his introduction to 
Moule. 
“Dick,” 
per, “the girl! 


he said in an intense whis- 
I could swear to her!” 

“What girl? What do you mean?” 
I demanded. What between the inter. 
esting news that Moule had just given 
me and my absorption in the experi- 
ment I now proposed to make, my mind 
was fully occupied. 

“Moule’s niece,” explained Furness; 
“the girl who came to the house boat! 
I could swear to her. At least—lI think 
I could.” 

I stopped abruptly in the middle of 
the courtyard. I saw now the explana- 
tion of that feeling that I had expe- 
rienced at sight of the imbecile girl. 
She had unconsciously reminded me of 
our visitor of the previous day. Yet 
the idea was monstrous. 

“Nonsense, man,” I replied, but with- 
out conviction. “Your nerves are get- 
ting the better of you.” 

Furness shook his head obstinately, 

“Do you mean to tell me you could 
not see the resemblance ?” he demanded, 

“They are somewhat alike, I admit; 
but it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
unfortunate creature we have just seen, 
who is obviously a nervous wreck, if 
nothing worse, could have visited us 
yesterday and talked as our visitor did.” 

I could see that Furness was not con- 
vinced, though he said no more at the 
moment. 

We continued our way across the 
campus. Moule had given me the key 
of his private laboratory. On the way 
I called in at the pathological depart- 
ment and, with the aid of a piece of 
silver, borrowed a guinea pig from the 
laboratory attendant and gave it into 


Jack 


Furness’ charge. 
those healthy out- 


Jack was one of 
about all 


of-door men who are crazy 
kinds of animals. By the time we had 
reached Moule’s private laboratory he 
had established friendly relations with 


















































the little creature, and I saw it nosing 
about his hand in search of food. 

“He’s a knowing little chap this,” 
said Jack. “I haven’t handled one since 
I kept them as a boy. What do you 
want him for?” 

“You will see shortly,” I answered. 

I lighted the gas in the exhaust pipe 
of the fume cupboard to create the 
draft designed to carry away noxious 
vapors. I took the guinea pig from 
Furness, placed it in the cupboard, and 
pulled down the glass shutter, leaving 
it only sufficiently open to permit of 
my arms passing inside. 

Before leaving the house boat I had 
removed the glass bulb from between 
the pieces of wood—for it might easily 
have been crushed by accident—and 
had wrapped it in cotton wool and car- 
ried it to town in a tobacco tin. 

Taking it from its wrappings, I 
placed it between the jaws of a pair 
of long-handled crucible tongs. The 
guinea pig sat passive in its strange 
surroundings. I pushed the tongs 
through the opening that I had left 
in the glass shutter, and held the bulb 
immediately under the nose of the un- 
fortunate animal. The poor little crea- 
ture sniffed curiously at the strange ob- 
ject. 

Pressing together the handles of the 
tongs, I crushed the bulb flat between 
the jaws. 

The guinea pig made a convulsive 
movement, shuddered, and fell over on 
its side—dead ! 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Furness, 
who had been watching my prepara- 
tions with keen interest. 


“Yes,” I said quietly, reading his 
thought. “If it hadn’t been for a slip, 


that would have been your fate last 
night. And the best of it is that long 
before morning the last trace of poi- 
son would have evaporated, leaving 
only a few minute fragments of broken 
glass as a clew.” 
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“What is it?” asked Furmess in what 
was, for him, a subdued voice. 

“Liquid cyanogen,” I told him. 
“When released from the pressure of 
the bulb it passes at once into the gase- 
ous form. To breathe it undiluted is 
mstant death.” 

“Poor little devil!” said Jack. 

He stretched his hand through the 
opening and took out the dead guinea 
pig. As he gazed down at the little 
body in his hand a grim look came into 
his face, and the muscles of his jaw 
stood out hard. 

“Dick,” he said quietly, “I want to 
get square with the brute who is re- 
sponsible for this!” 

“Then you mean to go back to the 
house boat?’ I asked, although I knew 
very well what the answer would be. 

“Of course!’ replied Furness with- 
out hesitation. 

“Tt is only fair that I should warn 
you of what you are up against,” I 
said. “Liquid cyanogen is not a thing 
that any ordinary person could acquire. 
Even a doctor or a druggist would not 
have facilities for preparing it. It is 
only in a place such as we are in now, 
a modernly equipped laboratory, that 
it could be made and sealed up without 
danger to the operator. We may as- 
sume, therefore, that you are up against 
some one who can bring all the forces 
of science to bear against you. Bear 
that in mind in making your decision.” 

“It makes no difference. I am go- 
ing to see the thing through,” said Fur- 
ness doggedly. 

“Right you are,” I said. “So long as 
we know! I may not be much in a 
fight, but I fancy that physical strength 
will not prove the biggest asset in this 
business.” 

“You're a real pal, Dicky,” said Fur- 
ness earnestly, giving me another of 
those excruciating handshakes of his. 
“T wouldn’t have had the cheek to ask 
you to come back in the face of our 
latest discovery. Yet I wanted you 
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badly. This is an affair for brains, 
not beef, and I’d be lost by myself.” 

“There is one other thing,” I said. 
“Before we go any further are we go- 
ing to consult the police?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Jack 
without hesitation. “The police don’t 
discriminate. We must first know 
whom we are up against. If we start 
the police we can’t stop ’em.” 

I knew he was thinking of the girl, 
and against my better judgment I found 
myself in agreement with him, There 
was nothing more to be said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE END OF THE HOUSE BOAT 


E had lunch in Bell City and re- 
turned to the house boat early 
in the afternoon. Jack Furness brought 
down a couple of vicious-looking auto- 
matic revolvers, and with one of these 
he insisted upon arming me. I went 
in deadly fear of the thing, for I was 
quite unused to firearms and as likely 
to be a danger to friend as to foe. 

Immediately upon our return, we let 
Mrs. Poulter go home. No one had 
called during our absence, she told us. 
As soon as I had seen her out of sight 
I determined that it was time to pay a 
visit to the bungalow across the stream, 

“IT don’t believe we'll find anything 
fresh, but we may as well have a look,” 
said Furness, when I had made the pro- 
posal. 

He rowed me across the river and 
we landed at some decaying steps upon 
a lawn that was like a hayfield. I 
found the bungalow pretty much as 
Jack had described it to me. It was 
obviously uninhabited and seemed to 
have been so for a long time. 

We made one discovery. Behind the 
bungalow we found a path which led 
back some hundred yards to a main 
road. I examined it with growing in- 


terest. 
“Do you notice 


anything strange 
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about this path?” I inquired of Fur- 
ness when we had walked the length 
of it and had returned to the bungalow, 

“Can’t say I do,” he replied. He 
seemed rather bored by the closeness 
of my examination of the premises, 

“While everything else is overgrown 
this path is quite clear, and not even 
grass-grown. It looks as if it were 
in constant use.” 

“You are right,’ agreed Jack, his 
eyes lighting up with interest. “T’d 
never have thought of that. It just 
shows the advantage of having a scien- 
tific mind at one’s disposal.” 

“Well, I don’t think there is much 
more to be seen—unless you care to 
break into the bungalow, and I hardly 
think we have justification for that, so 
far.” 

Later in the afternoon, when we had 
returned to the Lily, we made a dis- 
covery which explained in part, at 
least, the anxiety of the unknown to 
get Jack away from the neighborhood. 

It happened in this way: Before 
the war Jack Furness had been an ex- 
ceptionally fine swimmer, and he had 
determined that the loss of a foot 
should not keep him from the water. 
To this end he had gone to an arti 
ficial limb maker, and had had a foot 
especially constructed for use in swim- 
ming. 

That afternoon he gave me an exhi- 
bition of his prowess. After he had 
swum across the river and back again 
he stood upon the raft and challenged 
me to throw a half dollar into the wa- 
ter for him to retrieve. 

“You'll never get it, Jack,” I said 
doubt fully. “The bottom is too 
muddy.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he insisted. “It is 
clean gravel just here. All the rest 
of this stretch of river bottom is muddy 
—I’ve proved that while rowing, but 
this part is quite clean.” 

“Well, 

” 


1 1 if a4 + ‘ ” ‘ ‘ 1 
a good half dollar,” I declared with a 


there’s the last I shall see olf 








mock sigh, as I spun the coin out into 
the river. 

Jack was after it like a shot. I held 
my breath and awaited his reappear- 
ance. He remained so long under wa- 
ter that I began to feel uncomfortable, 
when suddenly he bobbed up just in 
front of the raft and threw down in 
front of me a heavy rectangular ob- 
ject that rattled as it fell. 

“Can’t find your cash, Dick,” he 
gasped. “Brought you this as compen- 
sation. What the devil is it?” 

I picked up his find and found it to 
be a small iron cash box. I shook it, 
and something rattled within. On at- 
tempting to raise the lid I found that 
it was locked. 

Meanwhile Furness had climbed 
upon the raft and was now looking over 
my shoulder. 

“Locked, is it?” he said, seeing the 
futility of my efforts. “Let me get 
some clothes on, and we shall soon 
get over that.” 

The lock was strong, however, and 
it took us a good half hour to pry the 
lid up with a hatchet—the only tool 
we could find aboard. When at last 
we were successful we stood looking 
into the box with faces of blank as- 
tonishment. 

Jack was the first to recover the 
power oi speech. 

“D’you think they are real, Dick?” 
he asked, almost with awe. 

“I should say so,” I answered. “No 
one would trouble to hide dummy dia- 
monds in the bed of the Morrow.” 

The box was about half full of glit- 
tering jewels. I am no judge of dia- 
monds, but I knew that no paste could 
glow and sparkle like these. 

“I wonder what that little lot is 
worth,” said Jack, who was still gaz- 
ing over my shoulder. 

“Many thousands of dollars,” I haz- 
arded. “Some of them are of excep- 
tional size. But this explains a lot. 


If we can find the owner—or at least 
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the possessor—of these, we shall know 
who it is that is trying to wipe you off 
the earth.” 

“Then you don’t think the box has 
been lost? It has been hidden?” 

“Assuredly,” I answered. “It ex- 
plains so much. Somebody—for a rea- 
son unknown to us, but probably crim- 
inal—uses this spot to hide valuables, 
very likely the proceeds of thefts. You 
have already told me that this is the 
only part of the river hereabouts with- 
out mud on the bottom. Any one using 
the bungalow opposite as a headquar- 
ters might readily choose this spot as 
a hiding place. You come along and 
moor on the very spot. Naturally the 
hider of the diamonds thinks it is more 
than a coincidence. Even if he believes 
you are ignorant of his hiding place 
he fears the accidental discovery of his 
treasure—which has actually happened. 
Again, the fact of your being here 
means that he can’t very easily get his 
loot up when he wants it. Altogether 
it is easy to see why some one wants 
you away from here. The girl who 
tried to frighten you away ie 

“T don’t believe she was a jewel 
thief,” said Furness hotly. 

“Neither do I, for that matter,” I 
retorted, anxious for some unknown 
reason to let him know that he was 
not the girl’s sole champion. “But she 
came to warn you and therefore must 
have been in the confidence of those 
who planned your death.” 

We lapsed into silence, as I found we 
usually did when the subject of this 
mysterious girl came up for discus- 
sion. 

The evening passed as quietly as the 
previous one had done. Over dinner 
we discussed what we should do with 
the diamonds, but as we could come to 
no decision we put the box with its 
dazzling contents away in a drawer in 
Jack’s dressing table. 

As we sat on the veranda after din- 
ner, smoking our cigars in the gathering 
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dusk, it was difficult to believe that 
danger could lurk in this peaceful spot. 
Away downstream we could hear the 
wash of the water at the lock below us. 
Once we heard the panting of a tug, 
and saw, in the gathering gloom, a 
string of clumsy barges being towed 
upstream. Occasionally some hungry 
fish would jump from the water, to 
fall back with a “plop.” Otherwise all 
was still. 

Yes, it was difficult to believe in dan- 
ger—until we thought of the guinea 
pig. 

We sat up together until midnight, 
smoking and chatting, and then Jack 
Furness went off to bed. I was to re- 
main on guard until two, at which hour 
he was to relieve me. 

It was a very dark night, moonless 
and so overclouded that not a star 
could be seen. I lay down upon a deck 
chair on the raft that served as a ve- 
randa. It was very still. The only 
sound now was the distant roar of wa- 
ter from the dam, but in the inky black- 
ness it sounded louder and more in- 
sistent than during the day. 

It was difficult to keep away. I may 
have dozed off; indeed, I fear I must 
have, for when a voice called in the 
darkness I did not at once realize the 
strangeness of the circumstances. 

“Mr. Montaigne!” 

“Hello!” I answered automatically 
—and then, realizing my position, 
started up and listened intently. 

I knew the voice at once; there was 
no possibility of mistake. There could 
not be another voice in the world so 
sweet as hers. Although it seemed 
close I could not determine from what 
direction her voice had called me. 

“Are you listening, Mr. Montaigne ?” 

I strained my eyes in the darkness. 
Judging from the sound, the girl must 





be within a few yards of me. Yet how 
was it possible? 
“Yes,” I answered. “Where are 


your” 
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“That is of no account. I have come 
to warn you again. You are in ay- 
ful danger.” 

Suddenly I remembered that Jack 
had armed me with an electric torch in 
addition to an automatic. I switched 
on the current. I was alone upon the 
raft. - 

“You need not look for me; you will 
not find me. But hurry! Wake Mr. 
Furness and take to your rowboat, or 
you will be too late. The house boat 
is ‘ 





I heard no more. Furness took my 
attention at this moment. He had 
awakened at the sound of voices and 
had guessed where the speaker was 
hidden. He had hastily strapped on his 
swimming foot, and he now rushed 
suddenly upon the raft. 

“She is underneath,” he whispered 
to me, and took a header into the black 
water. 

It was clear to me now. There was 
an air space between the planking of 
the raft and the water. It would be 
easy for a good swimmer to dive un- 
der the framework and come up be 
neath the floor of the raft. 

Meanwhile our hidden visitor had 
guessed that her hiding place was dis- 
covered, and her next words sounded 
from the open stream, 

“Do not try to catch me,” she called; 
“you will not succeed. Hurry! Hurry! 
The house boat has been cut adrift 
and you are drifting down to the dam!” 

No wonder the sound of rushing wa- 
ter was louder than usual! At that 
moment of realization it seemed to roar 
in my ears. 

A dark form loomed up before me. 
It was Furness dragging himself back 
upon the raft. | 

“Come back, girl; you will drown,’ 
he called out into the darkness. 

There was no answer. 


“Tell me who you are,” he cried 
again. 
Then like a distant bell in the mignt 








the answer came, no more than audible 
amid the roaring waters of the dam: 

“Witch Temple !” 

Furness stood dripping upon the edge 
of- the raft, staring in the direction of 
the voice, but no further word came to 
us. Meanwhile we were drifting rap- 
idly toward the dam. 

Seeing that my companion did not 
yet realize the danger, | seized his arm 
and shook it violently. 


“Jack—Jack!” I shouted at him, 
“We are drifting to our death!” 
“Look!” His hand gripped my 


shoulder like a vise. “There is a light 


in the bungalow !” 

Sure enough, away upstream I saw a 
faint beam of light in the direction in 
which he pointed. 

“Get the 
look into this!” 

I could tell by the tone of his voice 
that he had forgotten our immediate 
danger. Without waiting to see that ] 


‘ : 
was obeying his command he turne: 


must 


rowboat ready. We 


and entered his room, 

I groped forward, and, unchaining 
drew it along in front of 
There followed an intermin- 


our rowboat, 
the raft. 

able time of 
expected to find myself in the swirling 
waters of dam. At last I could 
stand it no longer, and was upon the 
point of shouting I 

he appeared suddenly by my side. 


waiting. Every moment ] 
the 


to my friend, when 


“Ready, old boy,” he said, and his 
quiet easy tone steadied me. “I had 
to throw on some clothes, and get the 


treasure. We can’t hope to stop the 
old barge drifting, so let’s abandon 
her and make for the bungalow.” 

I dropped into the rowboat. It was 
useless for me to offer assistance, for 
I was an absolute greenhorn in river 
craft. myself en- 
He 


course 


I had to surrender 


r¢ wed 


a i . 
urely to my companion. 


diagonally upstream, a which 
re . ; . 

would ultimately land us on the oppo- 
site bank, the bank on which the bunga- 


1 
LOW stood. 


a(" 1 


< DS 
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It was so dark that I had no idea of 
our progress until, after what seemed 
hours to me, we blundered into a clump 
of willows that whipped and stung me 
painfully. The progress of the row- 
boat came to an end abruptly. 

“Come, let’s get ashore,” said Fur- 
ness in a low voice. 

It was more easily said than done, 
and it was with muddy clothing and 
wet legs that I found myself at last 
bank. I waited while Fur- 
the rowboat to the willows, 
and then heard him clamber ashore. 

“Keep close to me,” he whispered. 
“Tt can’t be far upstream now.” 

We blundered forward in the dark- 
ness, through will@w thickets, marshes, 
and open 


the 


ness tied 


upon 


spaces, stumbling into ditches 


and hurtling into the trunks of trees. 
f‘urness led the way and took the worst 
of the falls. J was hard put to it to 





touch with him. 
went forward in this 
guess. I 


keep in 


How long we 





I cannot 


vard pressure of Jack’s hand upon my 
yreast. I heard his voice at my ear. 
“We are on the edge of the garden,” 


he whispered. “Look!” 

forward, so that I 
oh a screen of willows. 
beam of light poured 
1at appeared to be a crack in 
shutters of the bungalow. 
I’m going to see what is inside. 
Wait for me here.” 

That, however, I would not do. <A; 
he emerged from the bushes and ran 
noiselessly across the open lawn I was 
close to him, and together we crept uj 
to the shuttered window. A shrinkage 
in the woodwork had left a wide crack 
where the was hinged. The 
great height of Furness enabled him to 
look in over my head while I peered 
through beneath. 

Che room was occupied. Upon a ta- 
ble in the middle of the floor stood a 

around the table were 


He guided me 
could peer throu 
\ long yellow 


from 


shutter 


lamp. Seated 
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several men busily employed with pliers 
upon some work that was not at first 
clear to me. At the end of the table, 
directly facing us, sat a man at sight 
of whom I could hardly forbear from 
exclaiming aloud. 

It was Doctor Moule, professor of 
physics at the Ellison Foundation. 

In front of him, on the table, was 
a small assayer’s balance, and with this 
he was carefully weighing—diamonds ! 
It was then that I understood the oc- 
cupation of the others. They were 
tearing jewels from their settings. 

We had seen so much, when an acci- 
dent put a sudden end to our espionage. 
Furness had to lean forward over me 
to get his eye to the crack. His foot 
must have slipped, for suddenly he 
lurched 
der through the glass of the window. 
The shutters, of course, were inside the 
glass. I paused long enough to see the 
men inside start to their feet, conster- 
nation on their faces. Then Furness 
pulled me back. 

“Sorry, Dick,” he whispered. “TI am 
a clumsy fool. We shall have to run 
for it—but which way?” 

“To the left!” It was the sweet voice 
of the girl once more. “Come; I will 
lead you!” 

A small wet hand slipped into mine, 
and I was drawn forward, doubting. 
Could we trust: her? 

Furness must have guessed my feel- 
ing. 

“Come along, Dick,” he said hurri- 
edly in a low voice. “We can’t be worse 
off than we are now.” 

Already we could hear voices and 
the crunching of shoes on gravel. Our 
guide hurried us round the left side of 
the house and onward, until I felt that 
my feet were upon hard ground. 

“You are on the path to the main 
“Go straight 





forward and drove his shoul- 


road,” whispered the girl. 
ahead—and go quickly!” 

The little hand slipped from mine, 
and I felt that once more Furness and 
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I were alone together in the darkness, 
We began to grope our way silently - 
down the path and would undoubtedly 
have escaped unobserved but for the 
sudden flash of a powerful electric flash 


light. We were caught clearly in its 
beam. 

“Alive or dead!” the harsh voice of 
Moule shouted. 


There was a rush behind us as our 
pursuers started to run us down. 

“Go ahead, Diek,’” said my friend; 
“don’t wait for me.” 

I had completely forgotten that Jack 
Furness had an artificial foot. He 
hardly showed a sign of it in walking, 
but a race for life is a different matter, 

“Tt’s both or none, Jack,” I answered; 
for of course there could be no question 
of us separating. 

Off we went down the path, one mo- 
ment in darkness, the next in the glare 
of the light. As we reached the gate 
leading onto the main road the noise 
of our pursuers was unpleasantly close. 
I heard a sound as if Furness had col- 
lided with something solid, and then 
he exclaimed as though he had been 
hurt. Immediately after he gave vent 
to a cry of exultation. 

“A car!” he shouted. “Jump in, 
Dick. We have a chance still.” 

As I groped my way to the body of 
the car I heard him fumbling with the 
starting handle. Thank Heaven the 
engine auswered quickly! Jack clam- 
bered over me to the driver’s seat. A 
moment later I felt the ear strain be- 
neath me. We were off. 

Two shots followed us as our enemies,, 
Both flew 
rushed 


discovered our purpose. 


wide in the darkness, and we 
down the empty road unhurt. 
“They have other cars waiting,” Jack 
informed me. ‘They may follow.” 
For some reason, however, we wefe 
not pursued farther. Probably we had 
been lucky in our choice of car and had 
taken the mos 
We ran on in darkness for some time, 


t powerful. 




















| 





and then Furness switched on the head 
lamps. ‘ 7 

“What now?’ “he said. ‘Shall we 
abandon the car or make for Bell City 
with her?” 

I voted for Bell City and left the rest 
to my companion. 


CHAPLIER. V. 

A CONSULTATION AND A DECISION. 
E drove the remainder of the way 
practically in silence. We were 
both very tired after the exertion and 
the excitement of the night, and we 
had much to meditate upon. At my 
suggestion Jack put the car up at a 
garage not far from my rooms, and we 

walked the remainder of the way. 

Arrived in my study, I poured out 
two stiff pegs of whisky and gave one 
to Jack. We drank the stimulant in 
silence. 

“And now?” said Furness as he set 
down his empty glass. 

‘Bed,” I answered without 
tion. “We can talk things over to- 
morrow.” 

“A good scheme,” agreed Jack. 

I had a spare bedroom, which I kept 
—Heaven knows why, for I 
lonely man, and had few visitors. I 
ushered Furness into this, and 
turned in myself, and slept the 
of exhaustion. 

In the morning, over the 
breakfast that my landlady prepared 
when she learned that I had a guest, 
we discussed the situation in the light 
of the new facts that we had discov- 
ered. 

I felt 


hesita- 


was a 


then 


steep 


ample 


that the position was more than 
Vhen T had 


the cy- 


serious—it was menacing. 
deduced from the evidence of 
anogen bulb that we had a man of sci 
nts to deal with, I had 
not dreamed that we 
a genius, such 


entific acquirem 
were up agains 
as Moule undoubtedly 
was. There was no getting away from 


hich [ was sufnecrent 


his record, W ith 
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familiar. Apart altogether from his 
recent experiments—of which more 
later—his discoveries during the past 
twenty years had made him famous 
throughout the world. 

I felt that there was only one safe 
course for us to follow; namely, to put 
the whole matter in the hands of the 
police; and yet, I wondered, had we 
sufficient evidence to convince them. 

In any case it could not be done, for 
Jack Furness refused absolutely to en- 
tertain the idea. 

“We can’t do it, Dick,” he said when 
I mentioned the idea. “That gi 
Witch Temple—what a strange nam 
—saved our lives twice last night, and 
we don’t know how far she is mix 
up in the affair. I would not get her 
trouble for worlds. As for the 
others, I can’t make head or tail of 
the business. What, for instance, was 
that professor friend of yours doing in 
the bungalow ?” 

“I think it is pretty clear,” I an- 
swered, “Moule, notwithstanding his 
high scientific attainments, is no better 
than the head of a gang of thieves. 

scheme for the manu- 
facture of diamonds by radio action in 
the electric furnace is just a cloak for 
He meets 
at the bungalow to collect the 
nd plants the stones in the river 
are wanted. Your appear- 
naturally inconvenient, so it 
first, to frighten you 
away and, when that failed, to kill you. 
The only thing that is not clear is— 
Witch Temple.” 


into 


His wonderful 


the disposal of stolen jewels. 
his gang 
1 
goods, a 
until they 
ance wa 


was determined, 


“She is as honest as any one!” de- 


P Ae 
cleared Furness quickly. 


ma 


“T have not questioned it, have 
T retorted angrily 
T 


; 3 
Jack Furness 


with 
that I w 


went on 
1 


1,¢ saat les T 4 
breakfast quietly. I felt 


making a fool of myself. 
“T wonder who she is,” I said after 
during which I had regained 


trol of my 


pause, 


emper 
l 11p)ea. 











“She is Moule’s niece, I’ll swear,” 
declared Furness, 

“IJ cannot believe it. The girl we 
saw with Moule was an imbecile. It 
would be impossible for her to act as 
this—Witch Temple—acted iast night.” 

“When first we saw Moule’s niece 
and noticed the resemblance the idea 
seemed absurd, I'll admit,” said Fur- 
ness. “We had then nothing to con- 
nect Moule with the bungalow. Now 
we know that he is in the affair, and 
is probably the prime mover in it, it is 
only reasonable to conclude that the 
two girls are one. Where does Witch 
Temple get the information that she as- 


suredly possesses! 
‘What you say is true,’ I agreed. 


7 1 
ret it on! 


ly makes the affair more puz- 
zling, so far as the girl is concerned. 
The question now is, do we propose to 
carry the matter further? They have 
put an end to your stay on the house 
boat. Until now we have done noth- 
ing but refuse to be frightened away. 
If we attempt to find out more it will 
be we who are taking the offensive.” 
“T shall never be until I 
have got at the root of the whole af- 
fair,” declared Furness. 

{ knew instinctively that what he 
really meant was that he deter- 
mined to solve the mystery of Witch 
Temple. I knew it because I myself 
was consumed with the same desire. I 


satisfied 


Vas 


cannot express in words the fascination 
that this strange but beautiful girl ex- 
erted over me. I have never been a 
man subject to the influence of women, 
perhaps, alas, because they have never 
thought it worth while to practice their 
arts upon me. Now I found myself 
unable to think consecutively on any 
subject but that of 
[ had heard but three times, 
I had but 
niece- could not bring mys« 


a girl whose voice 
and whom 


7 a 
wLoute.s 


unless 


seen 
but I 
believe that that poor creatur 
have anything in common with Witch 
Temple. 


once, 
lf to 


, 
could 
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We continued our meal in silence for 
some time, each busy with his own 
thoughts, which, I have no doubt, took 
a similar course. I must confess that 
it caused me infinite pain already to 
know that Jack Furness was as deeply 
interested in the girl as I was. Even 
at this early stage it brought a feeling 
of constraint into our association, 
which I had difficulty in shaking off, 

But there was grave need to discuss 
our position further. 

“Jack,” I said at last, breaking a si- 
lence that was becoming difficult, “has 
it occurred to you that we are in greater 
danger now than we have been at any 
moment since this affair began?” 

“Oh, nonsense, Dick! We are surely 
safe enough here. Besides, they have 
driven us off the river, which is evi 
dently what they were after.” 

“No doubt; but in leaving the river 
we have taken with us the very ob 
ject of their anxiety—the diamonds!” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Furness. “I 
had forgotten all about them. The box 
the dressing table in my 
bedroom. They 
are not going to leave that stuff in our 
care any longer than they can help.” 

“Well, what are we going to do about 
it? The diamonds are not ours.” 

“T question very much if Moule and 
his crowd any right to 
them than we have,” replied Jack. 

“No doubt. But so long as they are 
out of his hands we are in danger of 


is lying on 
You are right, Dick. 


have better 


another attack.” 

“Vet we have no proof that they are 
Moule’s; we only assume it. It would 
be absurd to think of handing them 
ight.” 


over to him after last nig 
Chat is where the police would be 
an advantage to us,” I said, well know- 
ing that neither of us would agree to 
law into the affair. 

ome to no deeision about 
so ultimately we loeked 
in the small safe in my 


bringing the 

We could 
the diamonds, 
them securely 
study. 
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We spent an uncomfortable morning. 
Furness threw himself on the couch and 
smoked like a factory chimney. His 
crippled leg pained him considerably 
after the strain that the night had put 
upon it, and he was far from being 
his usual merry self. 

I strove to extract theories from the 
data now at our disposal, but without 
success. All that I felt sure of was 
that we were on the track of some- 
thing big in the way of criminal organ- 
ization. Professor Moule was not the 
man to risk his whole career for the 
sake of a few stolen jewels. 

Both of us, I believe, were on edge 
all morning with the idea that some 
fresh move might be expected against 
us at any moment, and it was probably 
this feeling of uncertainty that caused 
Jack Furness to make his extraordi- 
nary proposal. He had become more 
and more restless as the morning wore 
on, and at last he turned to me and 
broke the long-continued silence. 

“Dick,” he said without preliminary, 
“let’s go and call on Moule!’ 

‘What, in the name of all that’s in- 
sane, do you expect to gain by that?” 
I demanded, hardly taking his 
tion seriously. 

“T want to have another look at his 
niece,” replied Furness; and I knew 
that he was in deadly earnest. 


sugges- 
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“What earthly reason or excuse have 
we got for calling on Moule?” I asked, 
hoping to dissuade him from what I 
felt was a mad enterprise. 

“For one thing, we can tell him where 
he wjll find his car—assuming it is his,” 
replied Furness, chuckling at the idea. 

“You are mad, Jack,” I said. I did 
not like the idea. 

“Nothing of the sort,’ insisted Fur 
“What have we to lose by call- 
ing on him? He knows very well that 
we spotted him at the bungalow; he 
is bound to know that. Let’s go and 
see how he takes it. He can’t very 
well do us any harm at the Ellison 
Foundation in the heart of Bell City.” 

‘True,” I admitted, little guessing the 
extent of Moule’s power. 

“There’s nothing like seeing how the 
land lies,” continued my tempter. “You 
can’t tell what stray piece of useful in- 
formation we may pick up.” 

IT could not take the business as 
lightly as my friend did, but I allowed 
myself to be persuaded that a visit 
Moule could no do harm, and might 
possibly enlighten us on some point or 
another. 

In this I was no doubt influenced by 


, 


ness. 


my desire to gain another opportunit 

of seeing Moule’s niece. I wanted t 
settle, once for all, the question of her 
identity with Witch Temple 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, December 16th. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you will not have long to wait for the next 
installment of this stirring serfal. 
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KILLS BROTHER WHO BETRAYED HIM 


BELIEVING that his brother William had reported hi 


cc 


hiding place to o 


FG - 
cers of the law who were after him, Hen Green, a desperado of the Welsh 


Mountains in Pennsylvania, fired his shotgun twice and fatally 
Then he fled into the mountain wilderness. 
William Green was found lying partly within a little brook near the Welsh 


brother. 


Mountain mission and was carried to his hut near by. 


wounded his 


1 


He died shortly after- 


ward, and State police at once took up again the trail of the revengeful outlaw 


brother, 








JHOUGH he had often heard 

the word “mayhem” men- 
tioned, Hobart Hardy, A. B. 
seaman, was not. certain 
whether it was a Russian general’s 
moniker, Spanish for chop suey, or just 
plain /ése-majesté. A San 
judge fully explained the meaning of 
the word to him, also its derivation, et 
cetera, after he, Hardy, had bitten off 
part of the left ear and a finger of 
one Captain Mark Mendenhall of the 
American bark Ambrose Dunn. 

It came about like this: 

Hardy, who was thoroughly hard- 
boiled, and had recently been jilted by 
a Hawaiian hula-hula dancer, had 
beaten up—singly and in bunches—all 
the beach combers and a majority dof the 
sailors, longshoremen, and crimps on 
the water front of Honolulu. This self 
imposed task completed, and 
the police of the city said he must go 
away, he shipped as an A. B. on the 
Ambrose Dunn, San bound 
with a cargo of pineapples. 

Now Hardy could have found a bet- 
ter billet on any one of a number of 
Frisco-bound American steamers, but 
he unhesitatingly chose the Ambrose 
Dunn, a long, low, rusty, canvas-carry- 
ing old packet. Why? the 
crew of the Ambrose Dunn were known 
from Liverpool to Hong Kong the 
toughest flock of roughnecks afloat; 
because Skipper Mendenhall and First 
Mate Anderson were known in nautical 
circles as buckos and manhandlers of 
the old windjammer school ; because the 
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Ambrose Dunn was a floating madhouse 
which was carefully avoided by sailors 
who could not whip anything from a 


she bear with their bare 
Hardy, wanted 


bobcat to a 
hands; and because he, 
real experience, young, disap 
pointed in love, had a grudge against 
the world, nursed pugilistic aspiration, 
and, as stated before, was extremely 
hard-boiled. So he was welcomed with 
arms aboard the Ambrose Dunn, 

Before the ship had cleared Diamond 
Head Hardy put an awful head on 
Buck Devlin, bully of the fo’cas'le 
While Oahu Island was yet a hazy dot 
on the horizon he stove in three of the 
Dane ribs. For the last men- 
tioned First Mate Anderson bent 
a brass. belaying pin on Hardy’s head. 
When Hardy recovered consciousness 
he strode aft, after swab 
bing the poopdeck with the person of 
the fi heaved that officer over 
the taffrail onto the spardeck where he 
alighted violently on the back of his 
neck in a rope. 

Hardy then took up fighting seri 
ously, with the gratifying result that 
the ship slipped through the 
Gate he had “cleaned” in the 
approved deep-water-sailor manner the 
crew of the Dunn— 
all but Skipper Mendenhall. At that 
time, however, he wore double irons, 
numerous and cuts about his 
body, and was securely chained to 4 
ringbolt ’tween decks. 

After the ship was moored in het 
berth in San Francisco and the gang- 
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plank was out, Hardy was hoisted out 
of the hold and deposited on the dock. 
Skipper Mendenhall, assisted by his 
three mates, removed the irons from 
the wrists and ankles of the ambitious 
sailor while the latter cursed them long, 
fluently, and nautically. Then, upon 
being discharged without honor or pay, 
Hardy promptly grappled with Skipper 
Mendenhall, and, despite the well- 
meaning efforts of several policemen 
and numerous others, did bite off part 
of said skipper’s left ear and one finger. 

It was mayhem—pure, simple, and 
painful. 

In making his complaint Skipper 
Mendenhall stated incidentally that 
Hardy was a rabid sea lawyer—-nautical 
for agitator—was absolutely incorri- 
gible, bloodthirsty, had a_ barnacle 
where his heart ought to be, and had 
crippled half the crew of the Ambrose 
Dunn. Which allegations were corrob- 
orated by the crew. 

“Seven years,” drawled the judge 
after all had been said in the court- 
room. 

Thereupon the hard-boiled, red- 
headed Hardy grew profane. 

“Two years more,” the judge went 
on easily. ‘And if it was in my power 
I would have you muzzled for twenty 
years. You have the disposition and 
habits of an ill-mannered bulldog.” 

It required the combined efforts of 
four deputy sheriffs to escort the two 
hundred and_ thirty-pound, 
eight-year-old sailor to Pacific Peniten- 
tiary. 

Now Warden Dorgan of Pacitic 
Penitentiary was a strong advocate of 
modern prison-reform methods—with 
certain limitations and _ provisions. 
Himself an ex-detective, ex-policeman, 
and ex-prize fighter, and built accord- 
ingly, he did not at first take kindly 
to the kid-glove method of handling 
convicts. For several years after his 
appointment as warden of the big 
prison he clung tenaciously to the third 


twenty- 
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degree, hard-fist, break-’em methods. 
He gradually gave way, however, to 
the insistent pleadings of the various 
prison-reform societies, and was agree- 
ably surprised to find that the old ladies, 
preachers, and things did have it doped 
out right; that there was a good streak 
in convicts, which, if found and nour- 
ished, eliminated the necessity of using 
the hooks, the strait-jacket, and the 
various other spirit-breaking forms of 
punishment. Yet, there were a few ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

Hobart Hardy, A. B. seaman, was an 
exception. He was exceedingly hard- 
boiled, 

Warden Dorgan was not of the easy- 
chair type of warden. He insisted in 
prowling about the big prison at un- 
seemly hours, popping up in places 
where he was least expected—or 
wanted. He was a great detail man, 
knowing all the small gossip as well 
as the important ends of the prison. 
He never asked a subordinate to do any- 
thing that he would not do himself. 
And in the matter of real bad inmates 
he invariably administered the punish- 
ment personally and alone, whether it 
be the hooks, the strait-jacket, or a 
good, old-fashioned “trimming” with 
bare hands. In spite of his forty-eight 
summers and many pounds of adipose 
tissue he had not yet failed to win 
when an extremely fractious inmate 
forced a “rough-stuff” deal. 

Two guards escorted Hobart Hardy 
into the warden’s office, and, after one 
of them had passed the commitment 
papers to the warden, they silently with- 
drew, leaving the prisoner standing 
before a large table behind which the 
warden sat. 

The warden leisurely looked over the 
papers, then arose and smiled. 

“Pieased to make your acquaintance, 
Hardy,” he greeted pleasantly, extend- 
ing his hand. This was part of the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the prison re- 
formists, 
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Hardy misunderstood it. 
a vitriolic response, 

Warden Dorgan smiled tolerantly and 
sank back in his chair. He had ex- 
pected just such a response. After a 
silent scrutiny. of the man before him, 
he said: 

“Sit down, Hardy, and let’s get ac- 
quainted.” 

“T’ll make your acquaintance stand- 
ing up.” 

“Very well The big man sighed, 
shrugged his shoulders, and drew a 
large identification blank before him. 

“Where were you born, Hardy?” 

“T was born at sea under the black 
lag.” 

The warden wrote this information 
on the blank, knowing well enough that 
it was a lie. 

“What was your age last birthday ?” 
was the next question. 

“Guess.” 

Dorgan frowned slightly, then de- 
voted several minutes to looking at the 
man before him. Beginning at the great 
hock of brick-red hair on the prison- 
er’s head, he worked slowly downward, 
his keen gray eyes calmly meeting the 
half-closed blue ones of Hardy. He 
noted particularly the prisoner’s high 
cheekbones, the slightly Roman nose, 
long upper lip, thin straight mouth, and 
undershot lower jaw. But what a 
physique! Six feet three inches of 
hard-muscled manhood! 

During this silent inspection the sea- 
man was nonchalantly taking Dorgan’s 
measure. He saw a man who, before 
giving up active gymnastics and exer- 
cise, was undoubtedly all man from his 
bald head to his number-ten shoes. 
Dorgan was not looking. His 
round, fat face had stopped many a 
hard fist, a great number of them hay- 
ing apparently landed squarely on his 
account of 
flatness of that member he 
through it with difficulty, each 
inhalation being accompanied by a 


He made 
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good 


On the extreme 
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breathed 
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whistling sound, each exhalation caus- 
ing the same sound in a different key, 
fis jaw was not of the protruding type, 
though it was large and square, and im- 
pressed one as having been chiseled 
from granite. Decorating his upper lip 
was a heavy black mustache of the type 
described by vulgar persons as a “soup 
strainer.” His neck hung in plethoric 
folds over the gunwale of his eighteen 
collar. Should all the fat be sizzled out 
of him he would yet be a large, power- 


ful man. No, it could not be justly 
said that the “big chief” of Pacific 
Penitentiary was an Apollo. When he 


was not in hearing distance the convicts 
called him ‘ Jumbo.” 

The exchange of “once overs” fin- 
ished, the warden again smiled under 


his mustache. ‘Now here, Hardy,” he 


said reproachfully, though gently, 
“every unfortunate who comes to this 


institution must answer these questions, 
Please be reasonable about this. To re- 
fuse only makes it disagreeable for both 
OT us. 
“Oh, well,” the prisoner replied, 
ghing in a bored way, “I was twenty- 
eight years old my last birthday, July 
Go ahead with your quiz.” 
There followed a more of 
questions which Hardy obediently an- 
swered, after which the warden turned 
the long blank over on the table and 


aid: 


ORT 
NOW 


’ 


ninth. 
score of 


please remove your clothes, 
can take down your height, 
measurements, and marks of 
identification.” 

“What, me take off my duds?” the 
sailor asked incredulously. “Me let a 
landlubber paw me over, looking for 
marks? Nix!” 

As per instructions Dorgan persisted 
reform methods. “But listen, 
Hardy,” he said almost plaintively, ris- 
ing with arms hanging at his sides and 
palms turned to the front in an explana- 
tory pose, “all this is necessary—finger 
photograph, height, weight, 


. f y . | 
ti irdy, SO | 


weight, 


with 


prints, 

















physical measurements. Every inmate 
inside these walls went through with 
it. Please be reason “ 

“Aw, stow that sing-song chatter,” 
Hardy cut in disgustedly. “There isn’t 
enough of you  blue-coated swabs 
around this pen to make me pull any 
nude monkey stunts!’ His temper was 
rising in surges. “Why, you big stiff, 
I can id 

Whack! The right hand of ihe 
warden had suddenly closed into a fist, 
and, describing a quick arc above the 
table, stopped with the above-mentioned 
“whack” at a point slightly below and 
forward of the prisoner’s left ear. 

The big official walked around the 
table, rubbing the knuckles of his mas- 
sive fat hand and muttering something 
about “fool ideas of old women about 
running a penitentiary.” And Hardy 
was taking the count—a long count. 
As by a pre-arranged signal several 
guards entered the room. It seemed as 
if they had been waiting outside the 
door for the thud of the prisoner’s 
heavy frame on the floor. 

After Hardy had drifted blissfully 
through a kaleidoscopic maze of stars, 
moons, comets, and things, he came 
back to earth with a vague realization 
that something had happened—unex- 
pectedly. Also, he was lying on the 
floor with nothing on his body but a 
number of many-colored Japanese 
tattoo designs to hide his nudity from 
the vulgar gaze of Warden Dorgan and 
the guards. 

The sailor was slightly indisposed 
during the remainder of the identifica- 
tion procedure. In a dazed way he 
wondered whether he had been kicked 
by a mule or suffered a stroke of apo- 
plexy. However, as the guards were 
about to take him to the cell. house, he 
surreptitiously glanced at 
hand of the warden. The knuckles of 
that right hand were bruised and bleed- 
ing! The sight of the blood evidently 
angered Hardy. He broke from the 
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grasp of the guards and turned to face 
the warden. 

“Say, you walrus-faced lubber,” he 
said, ‘you got me when I wasn’t_look- 
ing. Just you remember this, you Bar- 
bary Coast bum: some day I'll get you, 
and get you right. No beer-guzzling 
son-of-a-cut-throat buccaneer ever 
handed me a wallop like that and got 
by with it. Get me? And you and 
all your blue-coated stiffs will never 
keep me in this pen. I’m going out 
of this place some day if I have to 
kill a dozen of you cowards.” 

Dorgan was standing with feet wide 
apart, hands jammed in his trousers 
pockets, and calmly smiling at the sailor 
during his heated little speech. “Throw 
him in the hole for ten days,” he quietly 
ordered as the guards hustled the pris- 
oner out of the room. 

Would Hardy refuse to work when 
his ten-day dungeon sentence expired ? 
Warden Dorgan and all the guards nat- 
urally supposed he would refuse, con- 
sidering his wild and defiant first day 
in the prison. The sailor, however, had 
ten days in a nice, cool dungeon to think 
the matter over. He realized during 
that time that to defy the entire guard 
force would be useless; that they had 
it on him—temporarily, at least. But 
his jaw was hurt and his pride was 
hurt; therefore revenge he must have. 
Before being released from the dun- 
geon he concluded he would work. It 
was the wise thing to do until—until— 
well, Hardy was sure he had doped out 
a way of escape from the prison. 

So Hardy went to work in the jute 
mill, to the surprise of Warden Dor- 
gan, the guards, and the convicts. 

“He’s a frost—a four-flusher,”’ some 
of the guards remarked. 

“He’s a tame bird,” other sneeringly 
put in. “One punch from Jumbo took 
the heart out of him. He’s all wind.” 

Warden Dorgan did not agree with 
many of the guards in their estimate of 
Hardy. “No,” he told the captain of 
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the guard, “that sailor fellow hasn’t 
been tamed yet. I know the breed. 
There’s a sore spot in him, and he'll 
attempt to slip something over one of 
these days. Don’t get the idea into 
your head that he will do his time here 
without a murmur. Keep your eye on 
him, Kelley.” 

For seven months Hardy worked in 
the jute mill, During that time he 
never failed to finish his daily task; nor 
had he violated a single prison rule. 
Then, one day, a man wearing a guard’s 
uniform and whistling unconcernedly, 
approached the main entrance gate 
from the direction of the jute mill. The 
guard in the tower above placed the 
gate keys on a line and was about to 
lower them down to the uniformed man 
who now stood waiting at the gate. The 
guard then had a vigorous hunch. 
Who was that guard waiting down 
there for the keys? Guard Meadows 
pulled the keys back with a jerk and 
stepped back into the tower, to emerge 
again presently with a shotgun which 
he leveled at the waiting man below. 

“Stand right where you are,” Guard 
Meadows ordered sharply. Placing a 
whistle to his lips he gave three long 
blasts. The man before the gate stood 
perfectly still and did not look up. 

In answer to the whistle signal Cap- 
tain Kelley and several guards rushed 
out of the cell house and on to the gate. 
Of course the uniformed man stand- 
ing before the gate was Hobart Hardy. 

A hasty inventory of the guard force 
revealed the fact that Guard Delton 
Smith was absent. A few minutes 
later he was found, bound, gagged, 
stripped of his uniform, and lying be- 
hind several large bales of burlap in 
the. jute mill storeroom. 

for this offense Hardy was given 
sixty days’ solitary confinement with a 
bread-and-water diet every third day. 
At the expiration of this time he was 
again put to work in the jute mill— 
but with a ball and chain attached to 
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him. At the end of three months the 
ball and chain were removed and he 
worked on in the mill. He was aware, 
however, that he had lost his “good 
time” and all chance of a parole. He 
must serve out his full sentence if 
but he had no intention of serving it 
out. 

One quiet morning several weeks 
later a rifle shot rang out from the 
back gate guard tower. It was Hardy 
that the guards carried into the hos- 
pital, a rifle ball in his leg. He had 
made a dash for liberty when both back 
gates were open to admit a truck carry- 
ing several long telephone poles. 

When his leg had healed he wasAaken 
back to the jute mill to work—attached 
to a ball and chain. And for six 
months he carried the ball to and from 
the mill, to and from the dining room, 
and at night it was his bedfellow. 

Three months after the ball and 
chain was removed from Hardy’s ankle, 
a negro lifer ran amuck in the jute 
mill, Before the big black was over- 
powered he stabbed poor old Luke 
Daniels, who was also doing it all. The 
negro’s weapon was a flat file that had 
somehow been smuggled inside the 
walls. 

Two hours later the gray-haired 
prison physician stood over a narrow 
cot in the hospital and looked down 
upon the white, pinched face of Luke 
Daniels. 

“Tow 
queried faintly. 
stallin’.” 

“No hope, Daniels,” 
“Your 


” 


doc? the old con 
Come clean now—no 


about ‘it, 


“ 


the doctor at- 
swered. sentence about to 
expire.” 

“T’anks, doc. Will send fer 
Warden Dorgan, please? Important.” 

A convict nurse was dispatched for 
the warden and returned presently with 
the big official. The doctor motioned 
the warden to Daniels’ cot and stepped 
out of the room, followed by the nurses. 

“What is it, Daniels?” Dorgan asked, 


you 











seating himself by the side of the bed 
and taking the old convict’s hand in his 
own. 

“The doc says my book will be closed 
pretty soon, warden, and. and er 

“Yes, yes,” Dorgan said to encour- 
age him, bending over closer to catch 
the words. 

“I—J don’t like to be a stoel pigeon, 
warden, but I’ve got somethin’ heavy 
on my chest and it hurts. I don’t want 
it there when I cashes in. Warden, 
there’s goin’ to be the devil to pay in 
the mill on the mornin’ of the twenty- 
second o’ this month. Twelve o’ the 
long-time boys are goin’ to make a 
break fer it, and the way they’ve got 
things doped out they will make good. 
They’ve got and and 
everythin’ is fixed fer the walkout. 
They—they——-”._ The voice had 
come almost inaudible, then ceased. 

Dorgan placed his lips to the dying 
man’s ear. “Go on, Daniels,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “Go on, man; you’re 
doing the right thing. Who are the 
men? Who is their leader?” 

“Hardy, sir—Hobart Hardy.” The 
voice was very faint. “He started it— 
planned the whole thing. I was in on 
it.” Then in a voice that was barely 
"audible the old con gave the names of 
eleven other men implicated. “Do you 
reckon, warden, there’s any place on 
the other side fer a stool pigeon? I— 
I-—” But Luke Daniels said no 
more; he had served his stretch. 

In twenty minutes the would-be 
“breakers” were in double irons in the 
dungeon. One of them, hoping to be 
shown leniency, had told where the 
gang’s crude but dangerous-looking 
knives and “saps” were hidden in the 
mill. . 

Hobart Hardy, the leader and insti- 
gator of it all, escorted to the 
warden’s office. He stood ence again, 
insolent and defiant, before Dorgan. 

“Well, what have you to say for 
yourself?’ Dorgan asked, the clouds of 
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suppressed anger on his heavily fea- 
tured face. 

“T didn’t come here to talk,” the ex- 
sailor sneeringly told him. 

“No, but you did come here to hear 
me talk,” the warden retorted angrily. 
“If cussedness was a virtue, Hardy, 
you would have sprouted wings long 
ago. You want to escape, eh? You 
would kill a few of the guards, prob- 
ably, and be the cause of several con- 
victs being killed. I’m going to put 
you where there is absolutely no chance 
of escape; where, alone, you will in 
time beg to be given the privileges that 
the other inmates enjoy. You are a 
menace, an agitator. You gs 
Hardy interrupted, “and you 
are a brave, bad man while surrounded 
hy your blue-coated servants. Put a 
log chain around my neck, chain me 
down to a ringbolt in your dungeon, do 
anything you like, but just as sure as 
you are a big four-flusher, just so sure 
will I beat this prison. I’m going out, 
Get that? I’m going out.” 

“Take him to the old wing,’ Dorgan 
ordered. “Whenever he has enough of 
it, send for me and [ll talk it over with 
him.” 

The old wing was a relic of the days 
when the Pacific Penitentiary was in 
its infancy. It was a small, thick- 
walled stone building in one corner of 
the large yard, and shut off from the 
other buildings and the main yard by 
another wall twelve feet high. Though 
an old structure, it was formidable, and 
one from which no convict had ever 
escaped. It was the usual cell 
block two tiers high, over which was 
the building proper—a building within 
a building. There were only forty cells 
in the building, ten on each tier, and 
two each side of the block. 
None of the cells were being used. 

It was here that Hardy was led. He 
stood silently looking on as a trusty 
cleaned out the first cell on the left cor- 
The cell, he noticed, was unfur- 
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nished, and was equipped with heavily 
barred double doors, one secured to the 
inner side of the foot-thick doorway, 
and one on the outer side. When both 
doors were closed there was, of course, 
a space of twelve inches between them. 
The locks on both doors could only be 
reached from outside the cell, there be- 
ing a sheet-metal box surrounding each 
lock. 

When the cell was swept out the 
trusty brought Hardy’s few personal 
belongings from the main cell house. 
Also, he carried into the cell a narrow 
straw mattress, a straw pillow, two 
blankets, one small three-legged stool, 
a heavy sheet-metal refuse bucket, a 
small water bucket, a tin washbasin, 
and a very small table. These articles, 
as well as Hardy’s belongings, wgre 
thoroughly looked over and searched by 
the guards after the trusty departed. 

Then Hardy, wearing the double 
irons, was locked in the cell. His 
chances of escape from the old wing 
were, he concluded, very, very slight. 
But—well, time would tell. He was 
pleased to note that he had been al- 
lowed to have his pencils, 
drawing paper, and writing materials: 
The sailor liked to draw pictures of 
great, lofty sailing ships with all sail 
set and sailing away over a blue sea, 
far from law and prisons. 

Twice every day he was allowed to 
exercise for a half hour in the corri- 
dor, a guard watching his every move. 
Before being again locked up after ex- 
ercise he was searched. Even his food, 
which he ate in his cell, was examined 
closely, a guard carrying it over to the 
old wing from the kitchen. Convicts 
were not allowed in or near the old 
wing. Hardy was never taken out of 
the building except when a guard ac- 
companied him to the bath house or the 
prison barber. And always he was be- 
ing searched, 

The small barred window in the outer 


wall of the building, directly across the 


drawing 
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corridor from Hardy’s cell, afforded 
him a view of the high, ivy-covered 
prison wall about twenty paces from 
the building. Every two hours through 
the day and night a guard entered the 
building to see that all was well. 

Two weeks after Hardy began his 
solitary confinement in the old wing the 
warden paid him a visit. He stood be- 
fore the closed doors and looked in 
upon the prisoner, who suiked in a 
corner, 

“When you are ready to give up your 
escape idea, Hardy,” said the big offi- 
cial, “and promise me you will do your 
work and your time, I will have you 
taken back to your old cell and give 
you back your old job in the mill.” 

“T promise nothing.” 

“You still believe you can escape?” 

“Why, sure I'll escape.” 

“You're acting like a naughty school- 
boy, Hardy. Why not bea man? You 
cannot escape.” 

“T will escape.” 

“You have a long time to do yet, 
Hardy, and unless you promise me like 
a man to do that time, you'll serve 
every day of it in this cell.” 

“lm promising nothing, and I'll get 
out of this prison within a year.” 

“Oh, well,” the warden said, sighing, 
“T guess you'll grow out of that idea 
in time. When you do, 1 for me 
and we'll talk it over again.” 

Before taking his leave the warden 
instructed a guard to remove the irons 
from Hardy’s wrists and ankles. 
Hardy, however, did not thank the 
warden for his little act of kindness. 

From that day Hobart Hardy’s every 
thought was of escape—freedom! But 
how? He could not hope to overpowerf 
several guards when they unlocked his 
Even if he could ove ‘power them, 
1¢ 


cell. 1 
over the 


A A 
orner, not 


he guard 


how would he get 
guard tower was on the 
far from the old wing, and tl 
up there was an excellent marksman. 
And the terrible monotony! Day after 
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day, week after week, month after 
month, the same thing. It is the test 
that breaks the minds, hearts, wills of 
strong men. Alone! An outcast! 
Give in? Never; he would escape. 
Ships he drew, dozens of them, and 
pasted them—with cold gravy—on the 
walls of his cell. And the guards, those 
unresponsive, unrelenting servants of 
justice, seemed suspicious of his every 
move. They seemed never to tire of 
searching him, of removing every pos- 
sibility of escape. He craved the com- 
panionship of some living thing, some- 
body to talk to. A mouse came to the 
cell door every day to eat the few 
crumbs of bread that he placed there 
for it. The prisoner began to look for- 
ward to the mouse’s visit. It came al- 
ways at the same hour every day—al- 
most the same minute, it seemed, as if 
its rodent life had become attuned to 
the terrible monotony and routine of 
the big prison. Hardy talked to the 


mouse, pleaded with it as he would 
plead with a human being, to enter his 


cell. But the mouse, so much like many 
men, ate the crumbs and scampered 
away. 

Then one day, after the sailor had 
been in the cell eight months, a new 
sound came to his ears. He wondered 
if he were dreaming. No, there it was 
again, the homely “meow” of a cat. 
Again he heard it. Cautiously he arose 
from the stool and looked out onto 
the corridor, then to the window across 
the corridor. There it was, just com- 
ing between the iron bars over the win- 
dow, the window being always open to 
admit air. A small black cat it was, 
with a wide pink ribbon tied about its 
neck. Hardy, like most sailors, was 
superstitious. What did this black cat’s 
visit portend? Trouble? Death? He 
shuddered. But, oh, how he wanted 
that cat! 

“Come kitty, come kitty, kitty, kitty!” 
At the sound of his voice the cat 
Jumped from the window and trotted 
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across the corridor to the cell door. 
The prisoner coaxed again and kitty 
warily entered the cell. Hardy fed it 
some dry scraps of meat left from his 
mid-day meal; he talked to it; he took 
the string from his shoe and for a 
half hour he laughed like a boy at the 
antics of the cat as it played with the 
shoe string. Then, suddenly, as if it 
remembered another and more impor- 
tant mission, the cat darted between the 
bars on the cell door, across the cor- 
ridor, sprang to the window ledge, and, 
after one feline glance in the prisoner’s 
direction, sprang out of the window and 
away. And Hobart Hardy, who at one 
time delighted in tormenting the 
scrawny mascot cat on the Ambrose 
Dunn, almost wept. He was alone 
again. 

Would the cat come back? The 
lonely prisoner who could not conquer 
his hate for Warden Dorgan, who 
would not admit his subjugation, longed 
for the return and companionship of a 
black cat. Through the long hours of 
the day he wished and wished for its 
return; through the lonely night he 
dreamed and dreamed of a cat. 

The cat came back. As if drawn by 
the sheer telepathetic force of the man’s 
will, and almost at the same hour 
twenty-four hours later, Hardy heard 
the plaintive “meow.” It was the same 
playful kitten of the day before, but 
this day it wore a wide blue ribbon 
about its neck instead of a pink one. 
Hardy, however, hardly noticed the 
change in ribbons. There were many 
cats about the prison and in the smail 
rural town surrounding it. 

Hardy had saved more scraps of 
meat. Again they played; again the 
man laughed and forgot himself; again 
the cat suddenly took its leave. 

Thereafter at precisely the same hour 
every day the cat came for its hour of 
play with Hardy, the hard-boiled con. 
And the ribbon about kitty’s neck was 
a different color at each visit—blue, red, 
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pink, brown, white, yellow, orange, and 
so on. After the cat had made its 
daily call for more than a month Hardy 
began to wonder about it. Whose cat 
was it? Surely not a convict’s. No 
convict would have such a varied as- 
sortment of colored ribbons. If the cat 
belonged outside the walls, how did it 
get inside every day? 

Hardy concluded to watch. As the 
cat leaped from the window to the 
cround one day the prisoner closely 
scanned the ivy-covered prison wall 
across from the building. Very soon 
the cat came into his line of vision and 
disappeared in the thick growth of ivy 
at the foot of the wall. Hardy watched 
the spot closely for a moment. Then 
he made a discovery. This corner of 
the large yard was the lowest point 
about the prison. During the rainy 
season the water from the entire yard 
collected there. A hole about five 
inches square had been cut through the 
wall for the purpose of draining the 
yard. The hole was almost hidden be- 
hind the ivy. It was the cat’s private 
entrance to and from the prison. Kitty, 
then, lived somewhere outside the walls. 

It was during the cat’s visit on the 
ollowing day that a whimsical ide 
ook root in the prisoner’s brain. Why 
not send a little message to the cat’s 
owner, thanking him or her for the 
pleasure derived from kitty’s daily 
visits? Holding the cat to prevent its 
escape, Hardy scrawled the following 
on a slip of paper, and, after folding 
the paper compactly, tied it securely 
to the ribbon on the animal’s neck : 


To tHE Owner or Turis Cat: For many, 
many years I did not like cats—black ones in 
particular; but for the past five weeks the 
bearer, who I call Black Rascal, has visited 

every day in my cell and convinced me 
t cats—this one especially—are the finest 
little playmates in the world. Thanks, then, 
for the good times I have had with Black 
Rascal, and please let him continue his visits 
with me. 

They say I am a bad man, a very bad man. 
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Maybe I am. Anyhow, I like your cat and 
hope to see it every day for a long, long 
time, and I promise not to hurt it. 
Thanks again, and believe me, yours truly, 
- Mr. Bap Many, 
P. S.—Please don’t tell anybody about me 
or this letter. 


Like a small boy waiting for his dad 
to come home with the promised bag 
of candy, Hardy waited for the cat's 
return. Once he cursed himself for 
writing the message. Why hadn’t he 
thought it over calmly before writing 
it? Perhaps the owner of Black Rascal 
would keep the cat at hereafter 
and give Warden Dorgan his, Hardy’s, 
silly letter. Well, it was too late now to 
stop it; he must wait and hope. 

Again, the next day, the cat came 
back. This time it had a wide white 
silk ribbon about its neck. Its familiar 
“meow” as it hesitated a moment on 
the window ledge brought a great sigh 
of relief from the prisoner. And, too, 
Hardy was sure he could see a suspi- 
cious bulge under the white ribbon, 
Had the cat’s owner answered his let- 


home 


ery doubt was settled when a mo 


ment later Hardy drew a folded ship 
[ With 

r up to 
light from the window, and read: 


iper from under the ribbon. 
s fingers he held the pape 
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Dear Mr. Bap Man: I am so glad my 
kitty has helped you pass the time away in 
that terrible prison. Will you write to me 
again? I'll not tell a soul about it; it will 
be our secret. Honestly, are you a really, 
truly bad man? I don’t believe you are. I 
have lived near the prison, oh, ever so long. 
[I am a big 
old; but my auntie won't let me go to see all 
the bad men. I so sorry for those men 
behind the walls, and if I could do it I would 
let them all go free 
write to me again, because I want 
Don’t be afraid; I won't 


girl now, nearly twelve years 


feel 


1 
icas¢ 
> your friend. 

vhody 

Hardy read the childish message sev- 
eral times. He felt the exultation that 
a small boy feels when he has stolen 4 
best jam and got 
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away with it. A letter from a little 
girl! And the first letter he had re- 
ceived since his arrival at the prison! 
She said she did not believe he was a 
bad man. He must write again. 

His second letter was addressed to 
“Little Pal, Somewhere Outside the 
Walls.” He told her of his life as a 
sailor. He told her of his own little 
sister in Australia. He told her how 
glad he was to have a “little pal” who 
would write to him and feel sorry for 
him. He told her many things in his 
second letter, and again he signed “Mr, 
Bad Man.” 

Again an answer came, the innocent 
confidences of a twelve-year-old girl. 
She asked him many questions, and he 
answered them all. She wanted a pen 
picture of him, and he, sitting before a 
small cracked mirror, described himself 
minutely; his red hair, the scar on his 
chin, his eyes, his mouth, the tattoo 
marks on his arms and hands. She 
asked about his little sister, and he de- 
scribed a beautiful girl of ten years. 
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So they corresponded by “cat carriet 


for several weeks. And all this time 
one sentence in Little Pal’s first letter 
persisted in coming into his mind: “TI 
feel so sorry for those men behind the 
walls, and if I could do it I would let 
them all go free.” 

The man cursed himself time and 
again for allowing himself even to con- 
sider Little Pal a possible aid to his 
escape. Yet, liberty is sweet. Why 
not? She could help him, and no one 
would ever know. At last the longing 
for liberty, for the sea, won over the 
distasteful idea of enlisting the girl’s 
aid. He wrote her a long letter. He 
again mentioned his little sister in Aus- 
tralia; how she probably watched 
daily for the return of his ship; how 
she had reminded him not to forget the 
big doll he had promised to bring back 
to her. Surely, he wrote, Little Pal 
would help him if he promised to go 
right home and be a good man ever 


after. He would never, never tell any- 
body who helped him to escape—pals 
never tell on each other. Would his 
little pal send him several short pieces 
of hacksaw blade? 

He told her what a hacksaw blade 
was, and hinted that they were some- 
times used in garages. It must be 
broken in pieces not over three inches 
long so Black Rascal could carry them 
easily under the ribbon about his neck. 

It was not long before the cat came 
back with four short pieces of hacksaw 
blade securely fastened to its neck. 

Every night for a week Hardy sawed 
patiently on the bars of his cell doors. 
Whenever the guard arrived on his 
regular round the prisoner was—ap- 
parently—sleeping soundly. Before 
morning Hardy carefully filled the cuts 
in the bars with bread which he damp- 
ened and worked into a dough, and he 
blackened the spots with dirt from the 
cell floor. 

It was ten o’clock on an unusually 
dark night that the bars in the doors 
were sawed almost through. The 
guard came and departed again. Sev- 
eral more thrusts with the short saw and 
Hardy crept through the small space. 
In another minute the saw was biting 
into one of the bars over the window. 
The bars there were, like those in many 
old prison buildings, set about five 
inches apart, making it unnecessary to 
remove more than two bars to open a 
means of escape. He had saved one 
of the four pieces of saw for the win- 
dow job, and in another hour he 
crouched in the shadow of the old cell 
building. The ivy-covered prison wall 
was now the only obstacle between him 
and freedom. 

Hardy had learned during his con- 
finement in the old wing that the guard 
on the tower near the building walked 
the wall every half hour to another 
tower halfway to another corner of the 
wall, returning to his post above the 
old wing after seeing that all was well. 
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It was shortly after midnight when 
the agile sailor, watching the guard 
leave the tower, scaled the wall, using 
the projecting stones for a foothold, 
and clinging to the vines that covered 
the wall. Gaining the top of the wall 
he dropped to the ground on the outside. 
He was free! 

Several hundred yards from the wall 
the little town slumbered. The escaped 
convict made for the _ protecting 
shadows of the houses, bending low, 
and flitting from tree to tree. He 
halted between two bungalows to get 
his bearings. As he looked furtively 
about he discovered that he was stand- 
ing directly before an open window in 
one of the bungalows. He moved 
closer to the window and cautiously 
thrust his head into the room. He lis- 
tened intently as his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness. Not a sound 
broke the silence. Then he could dimly 
see the interior of the room. I[t was 
a well-furnished bedchamber, and un- 
occupied. What was in those drawers 
in that massive chiffonier? Money? 
Jewelry? Firearms? He needed all 
that, especially the latter, to make good 
his escape. He would investigate. 

As he clambered through the window 
his foot struck the side of the house, 
and for a moment he was panicky. 
Hardy was not an experienced house 
prowler. He searched the chiffonier 
drawers, under the mattress on the bed, 
everywhere in the room, but he found 
nothing of value. Why not search fur- 
ther? He looked at the one door to 
the room. What was beyond that door? 
He approached it. His closed 
over the knob. Then—he started vio- 
lently. The knob was being slowly, 
silently turned by some one on the other 
side of the door! Quickly he 
to one side of the door and 
tense and ready for a struggle. He 
had not time to retreat. The door 
was suddenly flung open; at the same 
instant | and 


hand 


stepped 


wait ed. 


an electric switch clicked, 
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the room was flooded with a blinding 
light. And before the escaped 
convict stood Warden Dorgan, an auto. 
matic pistol in his hand! 

The light, however, had evidently 
blinded Dorgan temporarity. Before 
he could get the drop on Hardy the 
sailor was upon him. The pistol clat- 
tered on the floor as the pair struggled, 
A large mirror came to the floor with 
a crash as they fell against it. On they 
struggled, and the convict began to 
realize that his antagonist was a real 
scrapper. At last Hardy’s fist crashed 
onto the warden’s chin, and the big of- 
ficial went down and out. 

_ For a moment the sailor was unde- 
cided what to do. Retreat? He stood 
over the fallen man, and into his heart 
came an uncontrollable rage. There on 
the floor, entirely at his mercy, was the 
man who had humiliated him on his 
first day at the prison; there, helpless, 
was the man who had caused him to 
be locked in the old wing and watched 
like a wild beast; there was the man 
who had tried to “break” him, to make 
him whine for mercy. The convict's 
hands opened and closed spasmodically, 
and his teeth showed in a terrible snarl 
of hate. The murder lust was gripping 
him. He suddenly bent over the help- 
and large fingers 
the wnconscious man’s 
would = kill, kill, kill! 


arden, his 
about 
He 

ut—— 

“Oh, it is Mr. Bad Man!” 

Hardy sprang to his feet and turned 
about. Standing in the doorway was 
a flaxen-haired little girl in a loose, 
flowing night gown. Her deep-blue 
eyes were wide and frightened. 


ing an ac 


“Oh,” she repeated, point 
inger at the speechless convict, 
Bad lan!’ Her eyes 

the faller 1an. She 

down 

he said, 


to my 


cusing | 


daddy ?” 
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“Little Pal!” the convict whispered 
hoarsely. “And he is your father? I 
didn’t know, Little Pal. I—I’m sorry. 
I ” 

“Oh, help him, Mr. Bad Man— 


please! Is my daddy dead ?” 


Only for a second the convict hesi- 


Then: “Get me some water, 
No, your daddy will be all 
Hurry now, Little 


tated. 
Little Pal. 
right pretty soon. 
Pal—the water.” 

While the girl hastened out of the 
room to get the water Hardy lifted the 
warden from the floor and placed him 
on the bed. The girl, weeping and 
frightened, returned presently with a 
basin-of water. 

“Shall I wake up my auntie, Mr. Bad 
Man?” she asked. 

“No, no, we don’t need your auntie. 
Now, don’t cry, Little Pal,” the convict 
begged. “I'll have your daddy on his 
feet in a jiffy.” 

“But, Mr. Bad Man,” she said, be- 
ginning to sob again, “Daddy will whip 
me when he finds out I sent you the 
saws.” 

“Don’t tell him, Little Pal. Don’t 
say a word about it to anybody. 
Promise now.” 

The girl nodded her promise, and 
the convict began to apply wet towels 
to the warden’s head and face. Pres- 
ently the big man’s eyelids fluttered, 
then opened. Hardy sighed and 
smiled up at Little Pal. The girl did 
not see him; she was staring at the 
door. Hardy looked about. Captain 
Kelley and two guards were standing 
in the doorway, and each of them held 
a revolver which was leveled at the con- 
vict. 

“We got your signal, sir,” said Cap- 
tain Kelley, addressing the warden and 
advancing into the room. 

“Yes, I see,” the warden replied 
weakly. “I was dozing in the library. 
[ sleep very lightly. A sound awak- 
ened me, and [I was sure I heard some 

gc DS 


one in this room, I pressed the alarm 
button and came to investigate.” 
So Hardy was led back to the old 


wing and locked in a cold unfurnished 


cell. A guard sat near the cell door 
during the remainder of the night. 


Who gave Hobart Hardy the hack- 
saw blades? Surely not a convict. The 
convicts had no way of getting hacksaw 
blades, and had they procured them in 
any way it would have been impossible 
to pass them in to Hardy. No convict 
could come near the old wing at any 
time during MHardy’s incarceration 
there. Hardy had been watched closely. 
He had always been carefully searched 
after being taken to the bath house or 
the prison barber; everything was 
searched before being put in his cell— 
his clothing, food, bedding. No con- 
vict had ever been watched closer than 
Hardy. Yet, Hardy had somehow 
procured hacksaw blades and used 
them. He had “beat” the old wing. 
Who gave Hardy the saws? 

The guards looked askance at each 
other. Conversation at the guards’ din- 
ing table lagged. They had each elim- 
inated every possibility of Hardy 
getting the saws from any other than 
one of the guards. Warden Dorgan, 
too, had sifted the matter down to the 
guards. If a guard had given the saws 
to Hardy, that guard must be found 
out immediately and dismissed 
cuted, if possible. But how could they 
learn the truth? The hooks! The 
strait-jacket! Hardy must talk. In 
the old days the hooks and the strait- 
jacket had wrung the truth from 
harder men than Hobart Hardy. 

Before rigging the hooks in the old 
wing the following morning Warden 
Dorgan visited Hardy. 

“Where did you get the saws, 
Hardy ?” was the short, crisp query. 

“T’m not the telling kind,’’ came the 
answer. 

The warden nodded to the guards. 


prose- 
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They proceeded to rig the hooks on the 
side of the wall. This completed, the 
warden merely glanced in the direction 
of the cell door. It was a silent order. 
The guards—five of them—entered the 
cell, and, after a short struggle with 
the convict, placed shackles on his 
ankles and handcuffs on his wrists, 
handcuffing his hands at his back. 
Then he was led forth, his eyes blazing 
fury. Again the warden nodded to the 
guards and they silently filed out of the 
building, leaving the convict standing 
before him. 

“Now, Hardy,” the warden began, 
“somebody passed in parts of a hack- 
saw blade to you. You will tell me 
who that somebody was. I must know, 
Now, here’s my prop you, 
Tell me where you got those saws and 
promise me you will do your time, and 
Pll have you taken back to your old 
job in the mill and let you mingle with 
the other convicts. [ll do even better 
than that; [li do all in my power to 
have your parole rights and good time 
restored. I can, if you refuse to talk, 
have you charged with breaking the 
State prison, which will mean several 
years more here for you. I can also 
have you charged with assault and 
burglary. In all, I can get you about 
ten years more. Where did you get 
the saws, Hardy!” 

“T’m not the kind to squeal on one 
who has tried to help me,” was the 
answer. 

“Look here, Hardy,” the warden con- 
tinued to reason. “It has been more 
than three years since we were forced 
to put an inmate on the hooks or in 
the strait-jacket. I hate to do it 
again. Why force me to it? Those 
hooks, Hardy”—pointing to the sinister 
contrivance on the wall—‘breaks a 
man’s heart, his will. I have 


sition to 


seen 


harder men than you cry like babes or 
whine like whipped curs on those hooks. 
They have pleaded for mercy; they 
have talked and talked plenty; they 





have come off the hooks broken men, 
tamed to the point of simpering im- 
becility. Where did you get those 
saws, Hardy?” 

The convict’s reply was a blistering 
curse, 

Dorgan 
called in the guards. 


stepped to the door and 
Hardy walked 


to the hooks with a sneer on his face, 
He was strung up. He stayed up, and, 


although in one hour the sneer had left 
his face and lines of pain began to 
appear there, he refused to talk. 
Warden Dorgan, too, was suffering, 
He paced back and forth before the 
prisoner, pleading, reasoning, arguing, 
threatening. But Hardy was silent, 
Where other men had screamed for 
mercy, the “hard-boiled guy” merely 
set his jaw in determination, and suf- 
fered silently. 
Fearing Hardy would be permanently 
injured the warden ordered him taken 
placed in the strait-jacket. 
It was Through the long hot 
day the sailor from hooks to 
strait-jacket, strait-jacket to hooks. 
At night the haggard-faced, blear-eyed 
into a cell. He 
physically—but 


1 ] 
Gow) and 


no use. 


went 


prisoner was carried 
was utterly beaten 
silent. 

Warden Dorgan, his eyes wet and his 
face drawn and pale, went home, but 
not to bed. He sank into an easy-chair 
in his library, muttering strange things. 
Then he slept the fitful slumber of a 
man with a tormented mind and heart. 

It was midnight when a timid touch 
on his moist brow awakened him. He 
wearily opened his eyes, then sat erect 
with a start. His little daughter stood 
before him. 

“Daddy,” the little white-gowned 
miss began tremulously, “who is Ho 
bart Hardy ?” 

Dorgan started, then, placing his big 
hands on the girl’s shoulders, drew her 
closer and looked searchingly into her 
eyes. “Where did you hear that name, 
little sweetheart ?” he asked softly. 
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“Tt was you, daddy, who said it. I 
was in bed and I heard you talking. I 
came out here. You said such awful 
things while you slept. You said some- 
thing about law and justice making a 
brute of you. You talked—oh, so 
queer, and it frightened me. You 
cursed the prison. And you said— 
daddy, what are the hooks and the 
strait-jacket? You talked about them, 
too. You said you was killing Hobart 
Hardy. You said he must talk. Who 
is Hobart Hardy, daddy?” 

Warden Dorgan sobbed, and, draw 
ing his little girl into his great arms, 
told her all. Suffering the pangs of 
a troubled eonscience, fearing a law 
greater than the laws of puny men, 
hoping to ease a sore heart, he poured 
out his soul to his motherless little 
daughter. 

“What would you do, kiddie?’ he 
asked in conclusion. “Please, little girl, 
what would you do?” 

Then the bad man’s little pal buried 
her troubled head on her father’s shoul- 
der, and he felt hot tears on his neck 
as she sobbed out her confession. 


It was eight o’clock on the following 
morning. Several guards, as per the 
warden’s instructions of the night be- 
fore, were preparing Hobart Hardy for 
another siege of the hooks and the 
strait-jacket. The convict did not re- 
sist, but his jaw was set, and well the 
guards knew that here was a man who 
would not talk. 

Warden Dorgan entered as they were 
leading the convict forth from his cell. 

“Take those irons off,” the warden 
ordered sharply. 


The guards threw puzzled glances at 
each other as they obeyed the command. 
The irons removed, the warden nodded 


toward the door and the guards silently 
left the building. 

Dorgan smiled as he stood before the 
convict. “Weill, Hardy,” he said, “the 
jig is up.” 

“You know, then?” the convict asked, 
his eyes wide and questioning. 

By way of answering the warden 
drew from his pocket a handful of the 
notes written by Hardy to Little Pal. 

“She—she told you?” 

“Yes, she told me, Hardy, but only 
after she heard that you were on the 
hooks. I—I can’t thank you for saw- 
ing out, Hardy; I can’t thank you for 
attacking me in my own home; I can’t 
thank you for the way you have acted 
here; I can’t thank you for the trouble 
you have caused me and the entire 
guard force; but—but—well, dog-gone 
it, Hardy, you are a man—suffefing the 
way you did rather than peach on my 
little girl. Will you shake now and call 
this foolishness off?” The warden ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Wait,” said the convict, ignoring the 
outstretched hand. “What did you do 
to Little Pal after she told you?” The 
old battle fire was in his eyes. 

“What could I do, Hardy? The poor 
little kid’s mother is dead, and she is 
all I have in this world. Come now, 
let’s get together. Won't you go back 
to the mill and forget this rough stuff?” 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” Hardy re- 
plied. “I'l! go back to the mill; I'll give 
you my °.ord of honor that I'll never 
cause you or any of the guards here 
any more trouble, if——” 

“Tf what?” 

“If you'll let Little Pal come in and 
visit me now and then.” 

“You’re on,” said Warden 
And they grinned as , they 
hands. 


Dorgan. 


clasped 
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NEAT pile of bills lay on 
Eben Dancer’s old pine desk 
—bills that seemed to repre- 
ent, more eloquently than 
could have done it, 
bone-cracking work 


clean, new money 
the weary days of 
for which they stood. 
and frayed and creased, and when Eben 
Dancer’s fingers touched them they felt 
damp and clammy, as if they had been 
lying a long time in some cellar hiding 
place. Eben did not object to this. He 
rather liked that sort of money. lt 
meant more than the new, crackling 
stuff the banks handled. And, in the 
nature of his business, Eben had occa- 
sion to receive bills like these rather 
more frequently than the other sort. 
The farms who chose to deal with him 
were generally of the old-fashioned, 
conservative sort who distrusted banks 
on general principles. They kept their 
money—when they had an.—hidden 
about their houses, and when they were 
driven by crop failures or hard times 
into borrowing, they sought Eben Dan- 
cer’s dingy old office in the Morden 
Block, instead of interviewing the brisk, 
businesslike cashiers at either of the 
local banks. 

As a rule they were ashamed of hav- 
ing to borrow, as if there were a sort 
of disgrace involved. They could reach 
Eben’s office by the back way, without 
being seen, and they knew that he could 
hold his tongue, too. This state of 


they were old 


things suited Eben thoroughly. He 
could pose as a kind-hearted, obliging 
friend, and at the same time exact ierms 
would have felt his 


at which a banker 


hair standing on end in fear of the 
usury laws. 
“1 wish’t 


Sam,” 


‘d loan you the money 
ben would say regret- 
you tr int rest, 
an’ borry it myself, 
and the banks put on the screws hard, 
these days, I tell you.” 

Which enabled him t 


ask 


“IT wudn’t 


i+ t , 1* 
uit vot to go oUt 


extract a bonus 
of a hundred dollars on every thousand 
to discount two years’ in- 
terest in advance, even, at times, to se- 
cure a mortgage for fifty per cent above 
the actual! amount of the loan, depend- 
ing on the need and gullibility of his 
client. 

He had made a very satisfactory 
profit in the transaction which was now 
in course of completion. Joe Barlow 
had borrowed fifteen hundred dollars, 
four years earlier, giving, in exchange, 
a mortgage of twenty-five hundred. He 
had paid interest at the rate of eight 
per cent, besides a flat fee of three 
hundred, and now, thanks to a sudden 
soaring market for potatoes, coming 
just at the time when the sixty-acre 
field in the flats had decided to yield 
a bumper crop, he was paying the prin- 
cipal sum. Eben had every reason to 
be satisfied, but he wasn’t. It irritated 
him to discover that Joe Barlow re- 


‘ 
he loaned, 
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garded him as a benefactor. | He might 
just as well have squeezed him for five 
hundred more, if he could have fore- 
seen this unexpected windfall in the po- 
tato business. 

“You won’t say anything about it, 
will you, Eben?” Barlow rubbed his 
gray-bristled chin anxiously. “You see, 
I didn’t tell Ruthie when I borrowed— 
she’s down on it, you know—and it 
would ha’ set her aginst goin’ to the 
hospital if she’d known I was puttin’ 
a mortgage on the place. She wouldn’t 
get any pleasure out of the way she 
feels since that operation if she guessed 
how I paid f’r it.” 

Eben wagged his head. “You c’n 
trust me to hold my tongue, Joe. I 
gen’ly make out to mind my own busi- 
ness, don’t I? I never recorded that 
there mortgage, when I resked losin’ 
the hull amount by not doin’ it. I ain’t 
likely to talk now.” 

Joe Barlow’s rugged countenance ex- 
hibited relief. “Thanks, Eben. You 
been real friendly. Ill feel a sight 
better when we get that mortgage burnt 
up, I tell you. I’d hate to have Ruthie 
know.” 

Eben Dancer half closed his eyes for 
a moment. His mind worked quickly. 
There was just a chance that he might 
be able to secure a larger share of that 
windfall, after all. He turned to his 
safe, taking plenty of time over its 
simple combination, while he meditated 
on the scheme which had suggested it- 
self. When at last he opened the door, 
he had reached a decision. He fumbled 
in a compartment and extracted a 
folded, legal-looking document, in- 
scribed on one side with the printed 
words: “Bond and Mortgage,” and 
with a further inscription in Dancer’s 
own crabbed and barely legible script. 
He was going to risk the chance of 
Barlow’s failing eyesight. Without his 
glasses the old farmer would probably 
never even suspect that the paper about 
to be burned was a worthless mortgage 
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on a two-acre lot which had belonged 
to Mrs. Beggs, and which, years before, 
had passed into Dancer’s hands with- 
out the formality of foreclesure pro- 
ceedings. 

Barlow glanced at the paper with 
obvious distaste. “Burn her up right 
here, Eben. I want to be startin’ home.” 

Dancer struck a match and ignited 
a corner of the document. As the flame 
crept along the edges he turned it care- 
fully so as to hurry the process. He 
dropped the last remaining corner on 
the sill of his sheet-iron stove, where 
it blackened into ash which he pow- 
dered carefully with a horny forefinger. 
Barlow rose, with a deep sigh of satis- 
faction, shook hands heartily and 
clumped out of the room. : 

The door closed after him with a 
bang. Dancer was slightly nervous over 
what he had done, but his agile wits 
told him that he really ran no risk what- 
ever. Barlow would never tell anybody 
about the mortgage. By merely biding 
his time Dancer could produce it safely, 
and with every certainty of collecting 
its full face value once more, as soon 
as the old man had died. He could 
afford to wait for that to happen. Bar- 
low was past seventy, and already was 
failing visibly. It would be much bet- 
ter to avoid any chance of dispute by 
waiting for his voice to be silenced be- 
fore attempting to collect again. 

He was obliged to wait for three 
years. Sometimes he was tempted to 
risk his stroke without more delay, but 
always he decided to be cautious. Bar- 
low was widely known and respected 
among that element of the community 
from which most of Dancer’s business 
was derived. To incur his hostility and 
distrust would be bad policy, and there 
was always the chance that a court 
might believe Barlow’s bare word 
against Dancer’s documentary evidence. 
The jury would be composed of farm- 
ers, and there was a great chance that 
such a jury would be predisposed in 
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favor of the defendant. Restraining his 
impulses, therefore, he held his peace 
until word reached him that old Barlow 
was dead. " 

He drove out to the funeral, where 
he exhibited a naturally mournful face, 
and nodded somberly as he listened to 
the eulogy of the dead man. He shook 
hands dolefully with Ruthie, who 
looked rather more attractive than be- 
fore, he thought, in her new, black dress, 
and told her that he had tome business 
to discuss with her, which would bring 
him back to the farm in a day or two. 
A new idea had occurred to him, as he 
surveyed her during the service. 

She was a splendid housekeeper, as 
everybody knew, tireless and efficient. 
She had slaved endlessly for her grand- 
father, and the state of the house and 
the grounds attested her competency. 
She was as healthy as a young doe, too. 
And, to look at, she wasn’t at all repul- 
sive, with her straight, young body and 
her clear, direct blue eyes. He investi- 
gated Barlow’s will, and found that it 
left the whole estate to Ruthie without 
conditions. The more Eben Dancer re- 
flected, the better his new scheme looked 
to him. The farm was worth three or 
four thousand dollars, even at forced 
foreclosure sale. The stock and stored 
crops would certainly bring twelve or 
fifteen hundred more, and there would 
certainly be some hoarded cash, besides. 
It would be a fine stroke of business, 
if besides the face of the mortgage he 
could possess himself of the remainder 
of Barlow’s property and acquire, at 
the same time, a young, strong, healthy 
wife who would look after him in his 
declining years without demanding 
wages for her services. 

He approached the proposition deli- 
cately, leading up to it with considerable 
diffidence and avoiding all mention of 
the mortgage. Ruthie listened to him 
in a stony silence, until she understood 
the purport of his errand. Then she 
laughed unpleasantly. 
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“Marry you? I wouldn’t do it if yoy 
were the only man on earth!” 

Dancer was taken aback. He argued 
his own attractions as a_ bridegroom 
with all the persuasive eloquence of 
which he was capable, convinced that 
the lady needed only to be urged. But 
Ruthie put a stop to his pleadings by 
rising and grasping her broom. 

“T’ve got too much housework to do 
to waste any more time listening to 
you, Eben Dancer,’ she declared, 
“You'd better be goin’.” 

Dancer played his trump card. He 
produced the mortgage with an air of 
mournful triumph. 

To his displeased amazement Ruthie 
knew the whole history of that trans- 
action, and told him so in language 
which effectively dashed any lingering 
hope of changing her mind concerning 
his alternative proposition. Her pink, 
work-hardened hands on her hips, her 
blue eyes blazing, she told him exactly 
what she thought of him, using words 
which were meant to injure his sensi- 
tive feelings, and which accomplished 
their purpose beautifully. 

“You thought you could cheat me, 
did you? Well, you just try it, that's 
all! Grandfather told me all about-that 
business. He paid you every cent he 
owed you, three years ago. You can't 
scare me that way, Eben Dancer.” 

Dancer kept his temper patiently. He 
explained, more in sadness than in 
anger, just how the land lay, pointing 
out that he had indisputable documen- 
tary evidence against her bare word, 
based on hearsay. Against her will he 
convinced her that he had a strong case, 
even in a hostile court. He could see 
that he had made an impression. 

For all of her defiance, she was near- 
ing the point of tears when their debate 
vas interrupted by a gentle tapping at 
the open door behind them. They 
whirled, to face an affable, prosperous 
looking gentleman in a long, gray mo- 
toring duster, who had come up on the 
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porch so quietly that neither had heard 
his step. He smiled genially, doffing 
a tweed cap and revealing a_ thick 
thatch of short gray hair, which seemed 
to accentuate the ruddiness of his coun- 
tenance. 

“This is Ruthie, isn’t it?” He came 
into the room, his hand extended. “I 
suppose you've forgotten me, but I used 
to hold you on my knee, years ago.” 
His face changed. “I couldn’t help 
hearing some of your conversation, It 
was a shock to hear that your grand- 
father was dead. I came this way on 
purpose to see him.” 

“IT don’t remember you at all,” said 
Ruthie, eying him doubtfully, but with 
a hint of liking in her glance. 

“No, you were rather little when you 
saw me. But I’ve changed a bit since 
then, myself. I was a young fellow, 
down on his luck and pretty hopeless 
when your grandfather gave me a job 
here on the place and treated me so de- 
cently that I got back nerve to make a 
fresh start. He helped me go West— 
loaned me my fare and something over. 
I feel as if I owed my success to him.” 

He turned to Dancer. “Suppose you 
tell me about this mortgage matter. I 
overheard something about it that I 
didn’t exactly like. Ruthie’s just a girl. 
She doesn’t understand business. I do. 
Talk to me.” 

Dancer glowered but held his ground. 
He exhibited the mortgage and declared 
that it had never been paid. The new- 
comer looked thoughtful. He ques- 
tioned the girl and frowned as he drew 
her story from her. 

“It’s probably quite true that your 
grandfather paid off the mortgage, just 
as he told you, but there’s no proof of 
it This man can undoubtedly collect 
again, if he the case, I’m 
afraid.” 


presses 


“The 
world’s always robbing women,” she 
said. “The farm’s all I’ve got—and 


Ruthie shrugged her shoulders. 


goodness knows I worked hard enough 
to earn it.” 

“Wait. You're not going to lose it. 
I told you I owed your grandfather a 
good turn. Wel!, I’m going to pay it 
back. Ill pay off this mortgage, if 
you'll let me.” 

She looked up, incredulous hope in 
her eyes. “I—I love this place. It 
would just about kill me to go away 
from it, but—I don’t see why you should 
do this for me.” 

“[’ve told you why. I really owe 
everything I’ve got to your grand- 
father.” He turned to Dancer. “You 
needn’t wait any longer. I'll drive into 
town in a little while and settle with 
you. Suppose you trot along. I don’t 
believe Ruthie will miss you, and I’m 
sure I won't.” 

Dancer tried to glare back, but he 
made hard work of it. The thought of 
collecting a clear profit of twenty-five 
hundred dollars was very comforting, 
however. He regretted that he had 
been defeated in his larger and more 
benevolent design, but he was agreeably 
mollified at the prospect of financial 
consolation. He mumbled something to 
the effect that he only wanted his honest 
dues, and shambled out of the room. 

It was still early in the day, as he 
drove back toward the town. The dew 
was still wet and glimmering on the 
fields, and the sun slanted amiably above 
the eastward hills. Dancer always pre- 
ferred to do his country-side driving 
before business hours, and he was 
pleased to realize that he would be back 
at his desk before nine. It was Satur- 
day, and market day. There would be 
plenty to do before noon. He hurried 
his old horse briskly along the road, 
his mood improving steadily. By the 
time he reached his office he was almost 
cheerful. 

It was only a few minutes later that 
a low, dust-covered car shuffled to a 
stop before the Morden Block, and the 
affable stranger who was playing provi- 
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dence to Ruthie Barlow and Eben Dan- 
cer alike, climbed out of the driver’s 
seat and entered the dismal stair en- 
trance leading to the upper floors. Dan- 
cer received him with an air of injured, 
dignified honesty. The stranger came 
straight to business. 

“We'll straighten that mortgage mat- 
ter right out, Dancer. Personally, we 
both know you’re a contemptible crook, 
but you win, just the same. Out West 
we'd hang you, but here in the East 
they let your breed of hyena stay alive. 
So I’m going to pay you your stealings.” 

“T only want what’s mine,” said 
Dancer sadly. ‘Callin’ me names don’t 
change the rights of the matter.” 

“No. Ii calling names would do it 
you'd be on your way to jail right now. 
That’s a pity, too. But let’s get to busi- 
ness. I want to be on my way and I 
want to settle this thing right now. 
We'll go to the bank and get a check 
cashed, you'll get your money, and 
Ruthie Barlow will get your receipt in 
full, signed before witnesses—a general 

} Do you agree to that?” 


reiease, seer 
” 


“Yes. I only want 

“Never mind speaking that piece 
again. I know it by heart. Come along. 
We'll have to hurry, to finish this up 
before the bank closes.” The stranger 
lifted his gloves from the desk and 
waited impatiently while Dancer closed 
his safe and locked up the office. They 
crossed the street to the bank, where 
Dancer introduced the traveler to Rufus 
McIntyre, the president of the institu- 
tion. 

“My name’s Walden, Mr. McIntyre. 
Paul Walden, of the Denver Gas and 
Coke Company. I want to get twenty- 
five hundred dollars this morning, which 
I’m going to give to Ruthie Barlow to 
pay over to this benevolent grave robber 
here on a faked mortgage he claims to 
hold against her grandfather’s farm. I 
owe old Joe Barlow a good turn, and 
I’m going to settle it this way. I hate 
to do it, but this human rat trap has 
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really got a valid claim on the estate 
in law, and it’s the only way I see of 
saving the place for the girl.” 

Rufus McIntyre had no love for Eben 
Dancer. He flashed a keen glance at 
the money lender, who did his best to 
look like a study in injured innocence, 
without any remarkable success at it. 

“Very kind-hearted of you, Mr. Wal- 
den. But of course you know that the 
bank would have to be positive about 
your identity and fimancial worth before 
cashing your check.” 

“Naturally. I’m coming to that. 
First of all you put in a call for the 
Mercantile National Bank, of Denver. 
They can get the president, Ike Mul- 
doon, on the wire for you in less than 
an hour. I'll pay the toll charges in 
advance.” He laid a fifty-dollar bill 
on the desk. “Ike Muldoon will tell 
you all you need to know about me, and 
he’ll identify me over the wire, too.” 

McIntyre stroked his two-pronged 
beard reflectively. 

“That seems satisfactory. We'll put 
in the call, anyway. It’s wonderful how 
they’ve developed this long-distance 
telephone business, isn’t it? I never 
talked as far West as even Chicago. 
It’ll be quite an experience for me.” 

He lifted the receiver and called cen- 
tral. “Get me a connection with the 
Mercantile National Bank, of Denver, 
Colorado, as quickly as possible,” he 
said, a touch of importance in his voice. 
“Ask for the president, Mr.—Mr.—’”" 

“Mr. Muldoon,” said Walden. 

McIntyre reneated the name and 
hung up. “She'll call me,” he said. “1 
suppose you'll wait right here?” 

“Yes.” Walden and Daneer an- 
swered him in chorus. He waved them 
toward chairs and leaned back in his 
own. Walden unfolded a pocket check 
book and filled out a blank, blotting it 
carefully. 

“There. I’ve made it to cash,” he 
said, laying it on McIntyre’s desk. 

While they waited he talked enlight- 
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‘eningly about Denver and its tremen- 
dous development, its unlimited busi- 
ness possibilities, permitting his audi- 
ence to infer, occasionally, that he had 
had his share in the prosperity incident 
to this growth. Presently the telephone 
bell rang. McIntyre answered it. He 
glanced around. 

‘Denver! Gracious, that was fast 
work! Yes, this is McIntyre. I’m 
ready.” There was a pause. “Mr. 
Muldoon? This is Rufus McIntyre, of 
the Mortonville National, Mortonville, 
New York. We’re asked to honor a 
check drawn on you for twenty-five 
hundred, by Paul Walden. Is his ac- 
count good for it?” 

“Good for twenty-five thousand, if 
the signature’s right,” came the answer. 
“Is the old scoundrel there? Put him 
on the wire, will you?” 

McIntyre turned to Walden, extend- 
ing the receiver. Walden spoke cordi- 
ally into the mouthpiece. 

“Hello, Ike. How’s the old village 
worrying along without me? Tell Mr. 
McIntyre I’m good for this bit of 
change, will you?” 

He laughed at some remark from 
the other and handed the phone back. 

“He’s going to apply some simple 
tests, to make sure of me,” he said. 

McIntyre lifted the instrument. Mul- 
doon’s voice came to him. “It’s Wal- 
fen, all right, but we’d better be sure. 
Ask him what my second boy’s middle 
name is.” 

McIntyre repeated the question. Wal- 
den laughed. ‘“‘That’s a good one. The 
kid’s full name is Maximilian Julius 
Aloysius Muldoon, and he’s a freckle- 
faced little hellion who’s lost three 
teeth in fights over his monicker.” 

McIntyre passed the answer along 
over the wire. Again there was a 
chuckle. 

“Right. Ask him where I was on 
Saturday night, two weeks ago.” 

“H’m—let’s see?” Walden knit his 
brows, Suddenly he laughed. “He’s 


got his nerve with him! Tell him he 
was playing stud poker at the Cripple 
Creek Club, and that he held a straight 
flush against my four aces, the bandit! 
I'll forget that two days after I forget 
my name!” 

“Give him anything he wants,” said 
Muldoon, chuckling when this informa- 
tion had been passed on to him. “And 
if you haven’t got enough to pacify him, 
draw on us by wire. Anything else?” 

McIntyre rang off and turned to his 
visitors. “It’s quite in order, Mr. Wal- 
den. We'll be happy to oblige you.” 
He rang for a clerk. Walden stopped 
him. 

“Wait a moment. I want this rob- 
ber’s indorsement on the check. That’ll 
make it safer. I trust him an 
inch, after the way he’s handled this 
deal.” 

Eben Dancer shook his head. “I 
don’t care to do that, unless I’m going 
to get the money.” 

“All right, then. We'll fight you. 
You may be able to collect, but you'll 
spend more than you get in lawyer's 
fees before you foreclose. I’d rather 
do it that way, anyway. It poisons me 
to see you getting the money.” 

Walden reached for the check. 

Dancer lifted his hand. “Wait a min- 
ute. Mr. McIntyre, would you cash this 
check without my indorsement ?” 

“Just as quickly as we would with 
it, Dancer.” McIntyre looked with 
marked disfavor at the money lender’s 
indecision. 

“All right, then. I’ll sign it.” Dancer 
reached for a pen and scratched his 
name on the back of the gray slip. A 
clerk responded to McIntyre’s ring and 
returned, after a moment, with twenty- 
five one-hundred-dollar bills, which the 
president counted and handed over to 
Walden, who riffled them skillfully 
through his fingers and pocketed them, 


don’t 


rising.” 
“Hold on,” protested Dancer. “Whai 
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about my money? I thought you was 
goiu’ to pay off that mortgage———” 

“I’m not. Ruthie Barlow’s going to 
do that. We’re going right out there 
now, in my car. Come along.” 

He shook hands with McIntyre and 
led the way out to the car. He drove 
it back to the Barlow farm at a pace 
which frightened Eben Dancer to the 
verge of panic. They whirled in at the 
rutted drive and halted, with a whine of 
locked brakes, before the vine-grown 
porch. 

Ruthie Barlow met them at the door, 
her face curiously grim, but her eyes 
remarkably bright and questioning. 
Walden handed her the folded lump of 
bills. 

“There you are, Ruthie. Call in a 
witness, will you? We'd better have 
two or three, to make it sure this slip- 
pery lad doesn’t try another twist on 
you.” 

Ruthie, hugging the money, went into 
the kitchen and tugged at the bell rope. 
The deep-toned clangor of the call bell 
on the reof boomed out over the fields. 
In response to its summons two farm 
hands presently shambled up to the 
door. Walden called them in, and while 
they stood awkwardly by, wrote out a 
sweeping general release, in full legal 
form. 

Eben Dancer read it carefully, and 
signed it, with one hand holding to the 
sheaf of bills which Ruthie rested on 
the table before him. The two farm 
hands signed as witnesses and went out 
to their interrupted work. Eben Dancer 
counted the bills, his fingers trembling 
a little, and rose. 

“Now, Mr. Walden, if you'll jest take 
me back to town——’’ 

“T’ll see you further first,” said Wal- 
den. “You can walk those four miles. 
That’ll be good for your conscience, 
Dancer. 
You'll enjoy it.” 

Dancer turned 


wa 


It’s a nice hot, sticky day, too. 


to Ruthie, but her 


hard, level eyes forbade him to voigg ’ 
his request for a horse and buggy, He 
swallowed his defeat with what grag 
he could. 

“Well, I guess I can afford to walk 
a mite for twenty-five hundred dollars” 
he wheezed shrilly. “It’s a pretty good 
mornin’s work, anyway.” 

They watched him depart without an. 
swering. When he had passed the gate 
the girl rose. 

“I’m obliged to you. But I reckon 
you better not stay, had you?” 

“No. Ill be moving on. But remem. 
ber, Miss Barlow, that you paid the 
mortgage with your own money, Be 
sure you don’t lose that release he 
signed, and you'll be all right. Good. 
by.” He shook hands. 


It was perhaps half an hour later he 
was joined, as he stopped the car near 
a cluster of thick undergrowth ata 
lonely spot in the road, by a lean, sullen- 
looking man whose raiment bore some 
signs of a recent scuffle. Walden 
greeted this person with a silent ques- 
tion, expressed in lifted brows, The 
other nodded sulkily as he climbed into 
the vacant seat. They drove away at 
a highly illegal speed. At a conven- 
iently secluded spot they stopped and 
exchanged their Colorado license-plates 
As they resumed their journey the lean, 
sour-faced man broke the silence. 

“I don’t like these complicated 
stunts,” he growled. “I don’t say they 
don’t work, but it don’t suit me. Sup- 
pose that girl had run out on us? And 
suppose she’d been the kind with a cast- 
iron conscience, and felt it was up to her 
to phone the bulls? You took a lot of 
chances on that play, Phil.” 

Walden chuckled. “It looked pretty 
safe, to me. Even the whole 
frame-up working as smoothly as it did, 
that jay banker wotldn’t have cashed 
the check for me without a lot of fuss. 
The way it works out, it’s Dancer that 
holds the bag, and not the bank. His 


with 
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indorsement’s on the check. The 
bankers’ associations and dicks don’t 
come in on the deal at all. It’s up to 
Dancer to do his own prosecuting. 
That’s clear velvet, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, but the girl’s on. She knows 
we were working together. She’ll talk.” 

“How can she? She was in on it, 
That was the whole point of the play, 
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The play got him out on the road, on 
foot, with the coin on him. And be- 
sides—there’s some clear velvet on the 
deal, too. We've done a white trick, 
haven’t we—saved that kid’s farm for 
her? Well, that’s worth while, all by 
itself.” 

The lean one growled. 
veyed him reproachfully. 


Walden sur- 





“You don’t believe in philanthropy, 
do you, Ed? That’s where you make 
a big mistake. Why, if I wasn’t a 
philanthropist by nature I’d never have 
spotted this stunt, when I overhead 
them arguing in there this morning. 
You know what Shakespeare says? He 
But I don’t see says a good deal shines in a naughy 
world like a regular arc light in the 
dark. And not only that, Ed, but it’s 
liable to pay a nice profit in hard 

1 


Ed. We needed a woman’s voice for 
the telephone operator. All she had to 
say was: ‘Ready with Denver,’ but with- 
out those three words the stunt wouldn’t 
have worked. They make her our pal, 
Ed. She can’t give us away without 
implicating herself.” 
“Thats all right. 
the sense of going to so much trouble, 
when I had to hold up the guy, down 
there, and tap him with a life-preserver, 
after all. Why didn’t we just go cash. I shouldn’t wonder if we could 
through his box and be done with it?’ pull this same racket off again. We'll 
“Because he doesn’t try it, anyway, when this twenty-five 


awful 


keep anything in 


his box except notes and mortgages, Ed. hundred is gone.” 


RETURNS KIDNAPED GIRL AFTER TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
kK NOWING that he had only a short time to live, a wealthy rancher of the 

Southwest determined to right a wrong he had committed twenty-three 
years before, and so he asked the young woman who sat by his bedside 
to mail a sealed package after his death to Mr. Tipton Childers, of Paintsville, 
Kentucky. A few weeks later Mr. Childers and his wife received a letter and 
the sealed documents from the young woman. 

From them they learned not only what had become of their daughter Agnes, 
who disappeared during a flood twenty-three years ago, but were overjoyed at 
finding in their correspondent their long-lost child. 

The rancher related in his confession to the bereaved parents that he had 
been a hobo passing through Paintsville during the flood, and, being lonely and 
thinking that her parents would believe the child had been drowned, he had 
taken the little three-year-old with him on his wanderings. While the years 
passed and Mr. and Mrs. Childers were growing old before their time in fruit- 
less search for their child, the hobo prospered and became the owner of a ranch 
in New Mexico. As death approached, however, thoughts of the sorrowful couple 
in the little Kentucky village thronged the rancher’s mind, and he resolved that 
after he passed across “the great divide” Agnes should be restored to her right- 
ful parents. ‘The instructions to his adopted daughter followed. 
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CHAPTER I. 
NEUTRAL NO LONGER. 


NE instant clerks were flying 
about as though mad, book- 
keepers were bending over 
their ledgers’as if gigantic 
tasks confronted them, men were 
shouting into telephone transmitters— 
shouting cryptic words that would have 
been utterly meaningless to an innocent 
bystander, and perhaps would have 


sounded very much like the ravings of 
men incarcerated in an asylum. 

The next instant, as if some giant 
had struck them all with the hand of 
death, clerks dropped into their chairs, 


bookkeepers looked up from their 
ledgers and stared vacantly before 
them, and the others hung up telephone 
receivers and appeared to give way to 
exhaustion. 

A gong had struck. 
closed for the day! 

The contrast was particularly inter- 
esting in the offices of James Wharlon, 
esquire, a gentleman of quiet dignity 
who had maintained a business in the 
financial district for years. James 
Wharlon always had been noted for 
being conservative, but now and then 
even his office resembled a madhouse 
as the firm was caught on the edge of 
some gigantic financial whirlpool, and 
had to fight to keep from being drawn 
into danger. 


The market had 


James Wharlon got up from his 
desk, glanced for the last time that 
day at the ticker tape and strode across 
the room to a window, from where he 
could look down upon the busy, nar- 
row street half a score of floors below, 

Wharlon had been a massive man in 
his day, and was yet, though his shouwl- 
ders now were a trifle stooped beneath 
the burdens collected through almost 
sixty years, and his hair was white. He 
always had known wealth; he merely 
had conserved and enlarged that which 
had been left him, and had not been 
forced to fight for it from boyhood. 
Hence James Wharlon did not have in 
his countenance those lines that denote 
years of struggle; his features were 
calm and regular, those of the patrician 
secure in his aristocracy. 

But now there was a hint of fatigue 
in his countenance, for the day had 
been a hard one. It had happened that 
the efforts of two youngsters to outwit 
each other financially had caused an 
upheaval in the market—one of those 
peculiar events that occur from time 
to time, and the cause of which not 
even the oldest and shrewdest trader 
can understand. 

James Wharlon knew both of the 
youngsters well, and he had remained 
neutral. But his firm had been pulled 
into the general controversy, and 
Wharlon had been compelled to fight 
hard for three days to protect his in- 








sprests. It was ended now; so far as 
She was concerned the fight was over. 
He would have a few busy hours ar- 
ranging papers and settling his books, 
and then he would take a rest. Already 
he had decided to remain in his office 
after hours, to settle all deals, and then 
to leave with the intention of remain- 
ing away until the first of the following 
week. 

He would have one of his clerks go 
café for something for 
He would stay at his desk 


to a near-by 
him to eat. 


until everything was cleaned up. Then 
he would relax and sleep in his limou- 
sine. 

Years before, when he had been 


more active business, James Whar- 
lon had discovered that, after a stren- 
uous and exhausting day in the mark et, 
he could forget 
and sleep in a 
He lived in a mansion some twenty 


his financial worries 


smoothly-running car. 


miles from the office. His chauffeur 
made hi across town, and then 
along smooth boulevards and ish 
bordered country roads. Wharlon 
loved his country estate, as he called it, 
and lived there summer and winter. He 
knew that his limousine would be wait- 
ing before the entrance to the offce 
building ; he wo pons get in, curl up ina 
corner, and the t he knew a fo 

man would be shaking him gently, “a 


he would be ‘home. 

The buzzer of his private telephone 
sounded, James Wharlon whirled 
wound and took up the receive 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Dad?” a woman’s voice asked. 

A smile flitted James Whar- 
lon’s face, and instantly he forgot his 
fatigue and the hard fight he had been 
through. When Nancy Wharlon called 
on the telephone, her father forgot all 
else. She was his only child, born late 
in his wedded life, a girl of twenty, who 
was the object of her father’s adora- 


and 


across 


tion, whose mother had passed away 
years before. 
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i i — that the market has closed, 


dad,” 
just wanted to know- 


me—— 
Wharlon 


Nancy Wharlon said. “And I 
if you could tell 
efore 


hesitated an instant b 








making reply, and the smile was flit 
ting about his face again. 
“Oh, your old father got out of it ail 


right, my de he said finally. 
may be an old man now, but the 
on the street can’t ¢ } 
not with all their tricks. I you 
can have a new gown for the winter, if 
that is what is troubling you.” 
“Dad You 
fectly well that I am 
about your private affair 
“Oh! Then ] 
earn the 
bet) 





se boys 
atch him asleep yet, 


owes 
sue = 


Wharlon! know per- 
orrying 


s at all.” 


not WV 


suppose you desire to 
the financial fight 
Robert Goodman 


outcome of 


veen a_ certain 


and a certain Stephen Mattle?” 
“T want to know how Bob came out 
B es “A 
“So it is Bob now, eh?” Wharlon 
banteringly inquired. 
“Dad, I think you’re mean!” 


“Well, 


le has been a bit 


I am afraid that Mat- 
too much for Bob 


Nancy, 


t 
Goodman.” 











“Dad! Then Bob has lost?” 
“It might be called that. Robert 
Goodman will be down and out before 


Wharlon told her. 


” 


recess to-morrow,” 
“Mattle has him on the hip.’ 
“But can’t Bob save himself?” 

He might be able to do so if he had 
another hundred thousand dollars, 
honey—if he had it bright and early 
in the morning.” 

“Then you let 
dad.” 


“Nancy, 


him have the money, 


girl, I’ve tried to be neu- 
tral in this fight.” 

“T know you have,” she replied. “But 
you need not be neutral any longer, 
dad, for I’m not. Dve—I’ve just 
to have Lob, daddy.” 

Made up your mind at last, 


got 


decided some time ago. But 
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Bob hasn’t asked me again, not right 
out, because he has been so afraid that 
Stephen Mattle would ruin him on 
the market. Dad Wharlon! If Bob 
goes broke, I'll wait for years, until 
he can earn eneugh money to support 
me. I'll die an old maid before [ll 
marry any other man—and I don’t 
want to be an old maid. You've just 
got to help him.” 

“Um! If you were officially en- 
gaged, I might be willing to help him, 
honey—I’d feel like protecting my 
family, of course. Otherwise, it is no 
longer my fight. I’ve got out from un- 
der and protected myself.” 

“Well, dad, Bob is coming out to- 
night. And you just leave it to me. 
We'll be officially engaged before he 
has been in the’ house an hour.” 

Wharlon chuckled. 

“T don’t doubt it,” he said. 

“And there is still another reason for 
helping him, dad. Stephen Mattle has 
been talking. He has been saying that 
if he broke Bob he would get me—that 
I was just waiting to take the man who 
won, as if meney we 

“Why, the cur!” James Wharlon ex- 
ploded. “That settles it, honey! Bob 
will get there before I arrive, for I’m 
going to square up my books before I 
leave the office. I intend to rest for a 
few days. You tell him for me, honey, 
that I'll bring out a hundred thousand 
in cash and securities. I'll put it right 
into his hands. And then to-morrow 
morning he can get to work, and I'll 
arrange more backing for him if it is 
necessary.” 

“Daddy Wharlon, there’s a big kiss 
waiting for you when you come home.” 

“Be sure that you save it for me and 
don’t give it to anybody else,” Wharlon 
said, just before he hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

There was a trace of anger in his 
face as he glanced toward the window 
again. He had felt some suspicions 
concerning Stephen Mattle, and he felt 


rather glad that Nancy had made her 
decision as she had. Mattle and Robag 
Goodman long had been the favored 
suitors for her hand, and Wharlon had 
hoped that his girl would choose right, 
He had remained in the background, 
had suggested nothing, but he had 
watched closely. He did not like Mat. 
tle’s business ways, and neither did 
other men. He was really glad ofa 
chance to help crush him, or at least to 
help prevent him crushing Robert 
Goodman, since it was being attempted 
for ulterior reasons. 

He pressed a button, and his cashier 
entered. 

“T want a hundred thousand, as 
much of it in cash as possible,” Whar- 
lon directed. “I want to take it home 
with me when [ go. Have one of the 
boys get me something to eat from the 
nearest café, and tell the head _ book- 
keeper to keep a couple of his men at 
work and get out all those balances. | 
want to clean up everything to-night 
and take a rest for a few days.” 

“Yes, sir,” the cashier said, and went 
out. 

Wharlon turned to the _ telephone 
again, took down the receiver, and told 
his switchboard operator to get Robert 
Goodman on the wire. In a moment 
he heard Goodman’s voice, a voice that 
could not refrain from expressing in 
some measure its owner’s lost hope. 

“This is Wharlon.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wharlon?” 

“IT understand that Mattle has you 
on the toboggan.” 

“He has, sir—no use lying about 
i 
“Just how do stand, young 
man?” 

“I suppose you have an idea, sir. If 
1 had a hundred thousand more I could 
hold on until the market turns. But 
I’ve strained my credit. I couldn't 
raise ten thousand more.” 

“Going out to the house to-night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


’ 


you 
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“T’l] have the hundred thousand for 
ou.” 

“Sir?” Goodman gasped. 

“And I’ll have more ready if you 
need it.” 

“But—pardon me, sir—but it is 

rather well known, thanks to Mr. Mat- 
tle, what this fight started about. For 
you to take sides——” 
' “Goodman, you’re a man after my 
own heart,” James Wharlon = said. 
“Ruin is staring you in the face and 
grinning at you, and you have ethics 
left. But I’m not going to have you 
smashed by an unscrupulous operator, 
my boy. Moreover, I know all about 
this affair, and I know that Mattle has 
been unscrupulous. And he has said 
publically that Nancy would marry the 
man who won, as if she were the sort 
of girl to look for money 4 

“Why, Il ie 

“You'll remember that you are a gen- 
tleman, and will not soil your hands,” 
Wharlon said sternly. 
help you because I know that you are 
the man of Nancy’s choice. If I were 
you, my boy, I’d ask her again this eve- 
ning. It would look better if—er—if 
it were official, you know—if I were 
helping my prospective son-in-law.” 

“Thank you, sir. I believe I can win 
with your help. You don’t know——” 

“I know a whole lot of things,” 
James Wharlon interrupted. “I know 
that, above all, I want my little girl to 
be happy with the man of her choice. 
And I know that you are a square 
man,” 

Wharlon hung up the receiver, then, 
and paced the floor of his private office, 
paced it for fully half an hour, think- 
ing over the situation as he knew it, 
and finally deciding that Robert Good- 
man needed only the money, that his 
plans were sound, and that Mattle 
would be downed. Presently Wharlon’s 
cashier entered. : 

“I managed to get eighty thousand in 
currency and the other twenty thou- 


“Tm going to 


f- 
£ 


sand dollars in negotiable securities, 
sir,” he reported. “If you want all 
cash——” 

“Tt’s all right. Put the stuff there 
on the corner of the desk,” Wharlon 
directed. 

“Y 68, sir: 

“And, the very first thing in the 
morning, corral another hundred thou- 
sand dollars and hold it ready for the 
use of Mr. Robert Goodman, entirely 
at his direction. Notify Mr. Goodman 
in the morning that the money is here 
if he needs it. Here—lI’ll scribble you 
an order.” 

The cashier took the order, approved 
of it, and hurried away. James Whar- 
lon sat down before his big desk again, 


” 


to wait for the reports from his chief 
bookkeeper. 

“T feel queer,” he told himself. “I 
feel as though something was going to 
happen. Confound it——” 

Once more the buzzer sounded. 

“Mr. Stephen Mattle to see you, sir,’ 
the girl at the switchboard 

James Wharlon did not hesitate. 

“Send him in,” he ordered. 


’ 


said. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
rHREATS 


HOUGH Wharlon always thought 
of him as one of the youngsters, 
and called him a young man, Stephen 
Mattle was thirty-five years old, and his 
countenance showed that he had lived 
what might have been termed a speedy 
existence. Already there were gray 
hairs at his temples, and multitudes of 
fine lines showed around the corners of 
his eyes. 

He entered James Wharlon’s office 
like a human whirlwind, and stopped 
just inside the door to close it behind 
him, the while regarding Wharlon with 
blazing eyes. His face was flushed, his 
lips were twitching as if angry words 
were about to bubble from them. And 
then he seemed to remember himself, 
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and tried to make some show of cour- 
tesy, but it was evident that he was 
aflame with rage. 

“You wished to see me, Mattle?” 
Wharlon asked quietly, taking a cigar 
from a tray on the desk in front of 
him. 

“T do, sir,” Stephen Mattle replied. 

“Have a chair.” 

“I'd rather stand, thanks. I can say 
what I have to say better if I am on my 
feet.” 

“Pardon me,” said Wharlon, “but 
your present attitude is scarcely proper, 
is it? This happens to be another 
man’s private office, you know.” 

“Well, I’m angry, if you want to 
know,” Mattle said. “You know all 
about this fight I am having with Good- 
man “ 

“T certainly do,” Wharlon admitted. 
“You saw fit to turn the market upside 
down, and I have been compelled to do 
a little fighting myself to ‘keep my firm 
from becoming involved. I just got 
out from under to-day.’ 

“Then you're out of danger, 
you?" 

“IT am; and I am also out of 
market until this little row is over 
the dust has settled. es 

“Then if you’re out of are so 
far as you and your firm is concerned, 
why do you bother yourself with what 
happens hereafter?’ Stephen Mattle 
demanded. “I’ve got Goodman on the 
run. You know what the fight started 
about a 

“Suppose we do not go into that,” 
Wharlon suggested quietly, yet with a 
show of anger in his voice. He put the 
cigar back on the tray and turned more 
toward Mattle. 

“Why not? 
Mattle accused. 

“IT beg your pardon?” 

“You’re taking sides,’ Mattle re- 
peated, in a more angry tone. “I’ve 
got Goodman en the toboggan. The 
skids are greased for him. He’s done 


are 


the 
and 


You’re taking sides,” 
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this minute. And then, when I’ve got 
him right where I want him, you come 
along and offer to back him. I'd hat 
to have to buck against your fortum 
and connection. You're taking sides, 
taking an unfair advantage. I’m in this 
up to my neck. It isn’t only that you’) 
help Goodman out of the trap, byt 
you'll also wreck me in doing it.” 

Pardon me- a moment,” Wharlog 
said. “What do you mean by me tak 
ing sides?” 

“Just what I said. Why should yu 
help Goodman more than me? Yo 
are preparing to back him to-morrow,” 

“How do you know that?” Wharlon 
asked. 

“Why, I heard you tell him so a few 
minutes ago over the telephone. Do 
you suppose that I haven’t had Good- 
man’s wire tapped for more than two 
weeks ?”’ 

“So you have tapped his telephone 
wire, have you?” Wharlon asked, with 
a sneer. “There is the sterling, up 
right, high-charactered financier for 
you! Why should I help Robert Good- 
man instead of you? You have jut 
answered the question, Mattle. I car 
10t countenance such methods as yot 
use in your business dealings—and 
Robert Goodman is a square man.” 

“Well, I’ll not endure it,” Mattle said. 
“This isn’t your fight at all, and you've 
got to stay out of don’t intend 
to be Wrecked just because you want 

your daughter to marry some sort ofa 
saint——” 

“Let me warn you again to keep my 
daughter’s name out of this,” James 
Wharion said. “It is because you saW 
fit to mention it that I am_ helping 
Goodman.” 

“Oh, I overheard you say all that.” 

“And there is another reason. My 
daughter has decided that Robert Good- 
man, and not you, is the man she loves 
and desires to marry. So there is a 
end of that. Naturally I do not intend 
to see you smash Goodman, es specially 
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since you are using what I am pleased 
to call unscrupulous methods. You are 
warned in advance, Mattle—so protect 
yourself.” 

Stephen Mattle lurched toward the 
man at the desk, brandishing a fist. 

“So you intend to fight me, do you?” 
he cried. “Let me tell you right here 
and now that you'll be sorry if you give 
Goodman backing. I can go after you 
just as well as [ can go after Goodman. 
Unscrupulous methods, eh? Well, I 
can use them as far as you are con- 
cerned, too. I'll make you pay——’” 

James Wharlon touched a button and 
one of his men came swiftly into the 
office. 

“This man is threatening me,” 
Wharlon said. ‘Escort him to the hall 
door, please, and do not allow him to 
enter this office again unless I give spe- 
cial permission.” 

Mattle’s face flamed with wrath. 

“T'll get square with you for this,” he 
screeched. “I’ll smash you! There is 
more than one way to get you 4 

“That'll be enough out of you!” The 
big bookkeeper who had answered 
Wharlon’s call said, grasping him by 
the arm. 

“Take your hands off me!” 

Stephen Mattle swung at him. The 
bookkeeper, however, had often han- 
dled angry men. He grasped Mattle’s 
arm and bent it behind his back, and 
held it there in such a mannér that 
Mattle could not struggle. Mattle tried 
to whirl upon him, but found that he 
could not. Other bookkeepers and 
clerks had crowded forward, to help if 
it proved necessary. 

“Til get you for this, Wharlon— 
I'll get you,” Stephen Mattle shrieked. 
“And I'll get you good. You'll never 
et that sanctimonious Robert Good- 
man out of the net, let me tell you. 
And I'll have you there, too. I’ll——” 

“You'll get out of this office, you 
maniac—that’s what you'll do,” the big 
bookkeeper cried, angry in earnest now 

4C ps 
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at hearing the employer he admired 
threatened in that manner. 

He grasped Stephen Mattle firmly by 
the shoulders and hustled him toward 
the door that opened into the corridor, 
which one of the clerks was holding 
open. He tossed Mattle outside, and 
the door was slammed after him. 

There was an instant crash. Stephen 
Mattle had regained his balance, whirled 
around, and smashed in the upper glass 
half of the door, and for a moment 
those in the office saw his face, dis- 
torted with rage. 

“Don’t forget—I'll 
screeched once more. 

James Wharlon walked into the outer 
office and looked around at his em- 
ployees. 

“Get the building superintéhdent on 
the telephone, and have that door re- 
paired as soon as possible,” he directed. 
“And you men get back to your desks 
—TI'm waiting for those statements, re- 
member. Don’t let an insane man 
throwing a temporary fit put all of you 
off your balance.” 

It took less than three minutes for 
the office force of James Wharlon to 
get down to business. Wharlon him- 
self went back into his private office, 
and soon a tray of food was set be- 
fore him. He ate while he inspected the 
reports that his bookkeepers carried to 
him, and between bites dictated instruc- 
tions. 

In the outer office, stenographers and 
clerks, one by one, closed their desks 
and left for the day. The bookkeep- 
ers remained at work, but they did not 
begrudge the extra hours. They prob- 
ably would be given a day off, they 
knew, and rewarded also with a bonus 
next pay day. They were used to 
such things, and knew that James 
Wharlon was liberal. 

Wharlon paced the floor while await- 
ing the final reports. The scene with 
Stephen Mattle had bothered him, for 


snes of any kind, 


1 


get you, he 


Vharl 
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and particularly busimess rows. They 
did not fit in with his mode of life. 

“Mattle just had to blow off,’ he 
told himself. “Think of that crook 
tampering with Goodman’s telephone 
wire! I'll have to tell Goodman about 
that, and have him make an investiga- 
tion. Tl be glad when this little flurry 
is over. Hope Bob and Nancy get mar- 
ried soon and take a long honeymoon 
trip. Then I’ll retire at the end of the 
year and let Bob run things——” 

They brought him the last statement, 
and he sat down before the desk to 
examine it. 

“Limousine waiting, sir,” the cashier 
said. 

“Tell the chauffeur I'll be there in- 
side ten minutes,’ Wharlon directed. 
“Give the bookkeepers a holiday to- 
morrow. You need not look for me un- 
til Monday morning, unless some emer- 
gency occurs and I am needed badly.” 

He initialed the statement, dictated 
a last batch of instructions for some 
brokers, grasped his hat, and hurried 
from the office. He shot down in the 
elevator and went toward the 
James Wharlon was tired. He would 
sleep in the limousine, he told himself, 
say a word or two to Nancy and Bob 
when he reached home, and then tum- 
ble into bed. He wasn’t as young as 
he used to be; financial battles bothered 
him now. 

The limousine was waiting at the 
curb in front of the entrance, and Po- 
lart, the chauffeur, stood at the door. 
Wharlon hurried toward him. 

But before he could get into the car 

another man grasped him by the arm. 
Wharlon turned to find that it was 
Stephen Mattle, who now was partially 
intoxicated. 
“Better think it over,” said Mattle. 
“You'd better tell me right now that 
you'll keep out of this fight. It'll bea 
good thing for you if you do. And, 
if you don’t——” 

“Take your hands off me,” Wharlon 


Street. 


commanded, his face flushing. “Hfayg} 
you entirely forgotten yourself?” 

Men were crowding forward, me 
who knew both of them, and Jame 
Wharlon, who always disliked a scene 
felt embarrassment. 

“You're not yourself this evening 
Mattle,” he said. 

“You remember what I told you. I'l 
get you——” 

Polart, the chauffeur, stepped up be 
tween Mattle and his employer and 
thrust the former away. 

“That’s enough,” he growled. 

Half a dozen men threw themselves 
upon Mattle now, and urged him to 
go away, fellow financiers who knew 
that Mattle was doing himself no good 
baiting an elderly man every one liked, 

“T’'ll get you—get you-——” Mattle 
cried. 

James Wharlon stepped into the |- 
mousine, trying to appear calm and dig- 
nified. 

“Polart,” he directed, “stop at that 
candy shop for Miss Nancy’s usual as 
sortment.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Polart started to get behind the 
wheel. The head bookkeeper came 
rushing up. 

“Here’s that money, Mr. Wharlon,” 
he said. “You left it on the desk. 
Here’s a brief case, if you wish to carry 
it in that.” 

Polart waited a moment. His eyes 
bulged when he saw the bundles of 
currency and the securities. He 
watched the wealth put into the brief 
case, and saw Wharlon place it beside 

limousine. And then he 
door again and got behind 


him in the 
closed th 
the whee 

“You and your hundred thousand,” 
Stephen Mattle was screeching at the 
big car. “A lot of good it will do you. 
I'll get you for it. I'll make you wish 
that you'd stayed out of this scrap, and 


don’t you forget it!” 


e 
e 
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CHAPTER III. 


TRIMBLE TAKES THE TRAIL. 


[N less than ten minutes after Robert 
Goodman’s arrival that evening 
Nancy Wharlon succeeded in becoming 
“officially engaged.” And then two 
happy persons waited for the coming 
of Wharlon, ready to accept his bless- 
ing. Goodman also wanted to talk of 
the battle of the coming day, thinking 
that Wharlon should know the inner- 
most details, since he was going to back 
Goodman to win against Stephen Mat- 
tle. 

Nancy and Goodman were sitting in 
the big library, knowing that Wharion 
would go into that room as soon as he 
arrived. Their conversation was 
scarcely rational, considering the fact 
that they had just decided to accept 
each other for better or worse. The 
servants in the big house went about 
their business as usual, for this was 
a well-ordered household. And into 


the midst of the order suddenly there 
stalked chaos. 

The roaring of a motor was heard 
in the distance. 


“That’s dad,” Nancy said. “I sup- 
pose he’ll be asleep in the car. He al- 
ways goes to sleep in the limousine if 
he has had a hard day at the office. 
He’ll want to go right to bed, but we'll 
keep him up long enough to tell him 
how happy we are.” 

The limousine came to a stop before 
the entrance. The front door of the 
residence was thrown open, and a foot- 
man hurried forward. Polart, the 
chauffeur, waited. This was a usual 
thing—the footman would awaken 
James Wharlon and help him into the 
house, and the chauffeur would then 
put away the big car. 

The footman opened the door, 
teached inside, and shook James 
Wharlon lightly, smiling as he did so. 
Wharlon did not move. The footman 
shook him again, and then gave an ex- 
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clamation and got quickly into the lim- 
ousine. 

He sprang out again, his bulging eyes 
staring from his white face at the but- 
ler, who waited at the door. 

“What is the trouble?” 
asked. 

“Come here, for Heaven’s sake. I 
can’t get him awake.” 

Polart turned his head and then bent 
over to look behind. The butler hur- 
ried down the steps. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. “Mr. 
Wharlon undoubtedly has had a busy 
day and is dead tired.” 

The butler stepped into the car, Al- 
most instantly he was out again. 

““He’s—he’s dead,” he said, gasping. 

“Dead?” Polart cried. 

Like a flash the announcement ran 
through the house. The servants, most 
cf whom had been connected with the 
Wharlon establishment for years, be- 
gan their weeping. There was Nancy 
Wharlon’s cry of sorrow, Robert Good- 
man’s ejaculation of horror.  Polart, 
white and trembling, stood beside the 
limousine, seemingly unable to say a 
word. 

The butler took command. The body 
was removed from the car and taken 
to the library, where it was stretched 
ona couch. The family physician was 
summoned. Maids worked with Nancy 
Wharlon, keeping her in her room, min- 
istering to her. Goodman notified 
Wharlon’s personal attorney and the 
corener. 

There was a superficial investigation, 
of course. There was no blood, no 
show of a wound. And the limousine 
seemed to be all in order, with a single 
exception—there was a small window 
broken on side. Polart declared 
that it had been all right earlier, and 
that he did not know how it had been 
broken. 

“Heart disease,” the butler confided. 
“Poor Mr. Wharlon had an attack now 
and then. He has been working too 


the butler 


one 
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hard. He just passed away naturally, 
while riding in the car. What a shame 
—with all his money! And the kind 
man he was—to his motherless daugh- 
ter, and to all the servants!” 

The family physician arrived, and 
also the coroner. It was not the city 
coroner, for the Wharlon estate was in 
a neighboring county. The 
motioned for the 
investigation, and sat down to wait for 
The 


waited 


coroner 


doctor to make his 


+ 4 ; . 1 
the report, questioning nobody. 


nearest constable arrived, and 
beside the coroner. 

“T don’t think it is anything to in- 
“From 


terest us,” 
what the butler and footman have said, 
Mr. Wharlen probably died of heart 
lisease. It is a sad affair. He was so 

liked by all sorts of people. I 


that doctor would hurry.” 


the coroner said. 


But the physician was in no hurry. 
He came out once, and telephoned for 
another doctor, who arrived within a 
few minutes and also disappeared in 
the library. The coroner and the con- 
stable waited and smoked in silence. 

Then the two physcians came from 
the offi- 


he library and walked up to 
cials. 
“Well, there is work for you to do,” 


told the 


er 


one of them coroner. Mr. 

Vharlon did not die a natural death.” 

“What's that?” the c 
ping. The others 

‘ 7 a are 1 

showed plainly that they were startled. 

vas murdered,” the 


asked, 


room 


oroner 
in the 
dec lar d 
y physician. “We shall have to 
make a better examination, of course, 
before we can give you a full report. 
I can tell you this much—Mr. 
arion died as the result of poison. 
administered we do not 
\ have failed to find 


it was taken in- 


it was 


wardly. ‘n introduced 


into the ac- 
tion was 
back 


Che coroner 


The doctors went 


amination 
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to tragedies, especially when they com 
cerned men as prominent as Jame 
Wharlon. He scarcely knew where to 
begin; and he was saved the necessity 
of taking the initiative by the arriyal 
of Wharlon’s attorney. 

The attorney heard the statement of 
the doctors and took charge of things, 

“Nr. Wharlon had a business quar- 
rel just before he left the office, as | 
was told a little later,” he said to the 
coroner. “T am afraid we'll find the 
other end of this affair in the city. With 
your permission, sir, Pll call in an ex- 


, 


perienced detective.’ 
“Do so, by all means,” the coroner 
said. “Let us investigate at once.” 
“Tn the meanwhile let the limousine 
remain on the driveway, just as it was 
when Mr. Wharlon was taken from tt. 
it, of 


” 


The constable should guard 
course. chauffeur—— 

“T am the chauffeur,” said Polart, 
stepping forward. “I—I can scarcely 
believe this, sir. He seemed all right 
when he got into the car.” 

“He probably was all right when he 
got into the car,” the lawyer said. 

“THe was a bit excited. Some fellow 
was yelling at him about a_ business 
deal. I thought he was going to strike 
Mr. Wharlon once, and started to stop 
him, but other men got between them. 

1 


” ° "99 
I'll remain 


And the 


lere, sir? 
“Yes; all of you remain here until the 
detective comes,” the attorney ordered. 
“T’ll telephone for him at once.” 
‘hus it happened that Terry Trim- 
ble had his evening disturbed. Terry 
Trimble, known widely as a trouble 
maker for crooks, had dined well and 
study, comfortable in 
slippers and dressing gown. He was 
s usual recreation— 


a 
7 


was sitting in his 


participating in hi 
reading new poetry 
itici Billings, his secretary and 


the filing 


ir the purpose 0! 
was working at 
Ii certain 


clippings that 
vished preserved for 


ting 
ting 
Terry Trimble 
some reason known only to himself. 
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The telephone bell rang. Terry 
Trimble looked up from his book. 

“Confound it!” he exclaimed. “I had 
a premonition. Here I am, feeling al- 
together comfortable, and for the first 
time in years I have discovered a poet 
who knows something of human nature. 
Billings, I'll wager that is somebody 
who wishes to engage our superior 
services. You may tell him that I’m ill 
with the smallpox.” 

Billings grinned and answered the 
call. Terry Trimble pretended to be 
reading the book of poetry again, but 
Billings knew well that he was in real- 
ity listening keenly. 

“T think you’d better answer it, sir,” 
said Billings. “Something has hap- 
pened to an old friend of yours—Mr. 
James Wharlon.” 

“Old friend of my father’s, you 
mean,” Terry Trimble said, ‘What 
on earth could happen to such an es- 
timable gentleman that would be in my 
line?” 

He went to the telephone. As he 
listened Billings saw Tremble’s face as- 
sume an expression of horror, and then 
the lips set in a straight line and the 
trouble maker’s eyes glittered.  Bill- 
ings, who knew his employer well, tip- 
toed to an adjoining room and returned 
with Terry Trimble’s coat, hat, stick, 
and gloves. 

Trimble made no comment as he 
dressed for the street. He adjusted his 
monocle and drew on his gloves, picked 
up his stick, then turned to his secre- 
tary. 

“Order the roadster, Billings, and 
prepare to go with me,” he said. “It 
is thought that Mr. Wharlon has been 
murdered,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THEORIES. 
T was characteristic of Terry Trim- 
ble that he never discussed the pos- 
sibilities of a case on his way to the 
Scene of the crime. It was a foolish 


waste of time, he declared, as it was, 
also, to form an opinion from the state- 
ments of others. 

It also was a characteristic of the 
trouble maker’s that, if the victim or 
the man under suspicion was a friend 
or acquaintance, as now and then was 
the case, Terry Trimble dropped the 
personal equation and went into the 
affair as though he never had heard of 
any person connected with it. 

“Poor Mr. Wharlon,” he said, as the 
roadster started along the avenue; and 
then he spoke no more except to di- 
rect Billings, who was driving, and who 
did not know the shortest and best 
route to the Wharlon estate after leav- 
ing the city proper. 

Billings stopped the roadster a few 
feet behind the limousine in which 
James Wharlon had died, and Terry 
Trimble got out, adjusted his monocle, 
pretended to brush a fleck of dust from 
one of his coat sleeves, and walked up 
the steps toward the front door, where 
the family physician and Wharlon’s at- 
torney were awaiting him. Billings fol- 
lowed silently, effacing himself, in a 
way, yet remaining at Terry Trimble’s 
heels in case he might be needed. Bill- 
ings knew his employer’s methods of 
work better than any other human be- 
ing. 

“This is a sad tragedy, Mr. Trimble,” 
the attorney said. “I scarcely can be- 
lieve it. We thought it best to call 
you at once 

“Delays are dangerous in such 
cases,” Terry Trimble said, stifling a 
yawn. “Suppose we go inside and get 
down to business.” 

The butler ushered them into the big 
living room. The two physicians, the 
attorney, Robert Goodman, Polart, the 
chauffeur, and the butler were in the 
room. The coroner and constable came 
in, and both intimated that they put 
themselves under Terry Trimble’s or- 
ders. -Now and then they could hear 
a whimper from the floor above— 
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Nancy Wharlon grieving for her fa- 


ther. 

“One moment, before you tell me 
anything,” Trimble began. “I know 
nothing except that Mr. Wharlon is 
dead, that he was found dead in his 
limousine when it reached the house. 
And before I ask for details I want to 
explain one thing: every murder can 
be solved. Common sense and hard 
thinking will show up any so-called 
mystery. Success comes from going 
about things correctly. We must for- 
get that Mr. Wharlon was more to us 
than any other man. We must con- 
sider him, and all connected with this 
case, as strangers. We must analyze 
movements and motives from the stand- 
point of human nature and common 
sense, not taking into consideration 
characters as we know them or opin- 
ions we have formed regarding indi- 
viduals. That is understood? Very 
well. Now we'll get down to business. 
What was the cause of death?” 

Billings knew that Terry Trimble had 
been talking merely to get the minds 
of those present centered, and that as 
he talked he was looking them over. 
His quick eyes had glanced at every 
person in the room, even the butler, the 
coroner, and the constable. 

“Mr. Wharlon died as the result of 
poison,” the family physician explained. 
He named the poison, and Terry Trim- 
ble nodded that he was familiar with it. 

“And how was it administered?” 
Trimble asked. 

“We cannot tell. We have exam- 
ined the body thoroughly, and there is 
nothing in the nature of a wound ex- 
cept a small pin-prick on the chin. It 
looks like a tiny pimple, and might 
have been just that. The poison could 
have been administered by the prick 
of a needle, could have been taken into 
the stomach, and, in another form, 
could have been inhaled.” 

“He was dead when the limousine 
reached the house?” 


“Yes,” said the butler. “The foot. 
man could not rouse him, and called 
me. I knew the moment I touched him 
that he was dead.” 

“Is the chauffeur here?” 

“Here I am, sir,” Polart said. 

“Sit down and make yourself com- 
fortable,’ Trimble directed. “I'll be- 
gin my examination with you. What 
is your name?” 

“Polatt,” 

“How long have you been Mr. Whar- 
lon’s chauffeur ?” 

“About four months, sir.” 

“Where did you work before that?” 

“For two months before that I did 
not work at all, sir.” 

“And before that?” 

“T worked at the plant of the Inter- 
national Chemical Company, sir.” 

“War work?” 

“Yes, sir. I am considered a first 
class mechanic, sir, as well as a chauf- 
feur. When the war came, I went to 
work for the chemical company, and 
none of the workers there, as you per- 
haps know, was called into the service. 
We were doing our work for the coun- 
try where we were, sir.” 

“And you did good work,” Trimble 
conceded. ‘Now tell us about to-night, 
and omit nothing.” 

“T went into town with the limousine 
at the usual time, sir. Word was sent 
out to me that Mr. Wharlon would 
work late, going over reports, and that 
I was to wait.” 

“Did he often do that?” 

“This was only the third time since 
I have been working for him, sir.” 

“T think I can explain that,” Robert 
Goodman put in. “Mr. Wharlon was 
heavily involved in the present move- 
ment on the market, and got clear to- 
day. Generally, after an affair of that 
sort, he closed up his accounts and took 
a rest for a few days.” 

“T understand,” Trimble said 
tinue, Polart.” 

“So I waited,” Polart said. 


“Con- 


“Finally 
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Mr. Wharlon came out, and I opened 
the door of the limousine. Just as he 
started to get into the car, sir, another 
gentleman grasped him by the arm and 
began threatening him. I started to 
protect Mr. Wharlon, but other men 
sprang between them.” 

“Tt was Stephen Mattle,” the attor- 
ney said. “He had had a scene with 
Mr. Wharlon in the office a short time 
before. Mattle and Goodman have 
been at it in the market; Mattle had 
Goodman going, and Mr. Wharlon had 
decided to aid Goodman. Mattle was 
angry about it.” 

“We'll go into that later; go ahead, 
Polart.” 

“Mr. Waldron got into the limou- 
sine, sir, and just then one of his men 
came running out of the building with 
a lot of money and a brief case. He 
said something about Mr. Wharlon for- 
getting the money.” 

“He was bringing me funds to use 
in the market to-morrow,” Goodman 
explained. 

“The man put the money into the 
brief case and handed it to Mr. Whar- 
lon, sir,” the chauffeur continued. “‘Mr. 
Wharlon placed it on the seat beside 
him, I believe. I drove away, then. 
The man on the walk—the one who had 
been using threats—shrieked something 
after us, something about Mr. Whar- 
lon being sorry, and that he’d get him, 
and get him good.” 

“Drive straight here without stop- 
ping?” 

“No, sir.. Mr. Wharlon had ordered 
me to stop at a candy shop for a box 
of sweets for Miss Nancy. I often did 
that, sir. I went into the shop to get 
the box “ 

“What time did you leave the office 
building?” Trimble interrupted. 

“About a quarter after 
o'clock, sir.” 

“And what time did you reach the 
shop ?” 
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About fifteen minutes later, sir. 


“How long did you remain ?” 

“T should say for ten minutes, sir. 
I was obliged to wait until the sales- 
woman got the box ready for me, and 
I signed the charge slip.” 

“Go ahead with your story.’ 

“I went out to the limousine, sir, 
and opened the door. Mr. Wharlon 
seemed to be sleeping, huddled up in 
one corner, sir.”’ 

“Didn’t you think that peculiar?” 

“No, sir; it was a habit of his tc 
sleep in the limousine. He often does 
so, sir. The footman can tell you that 
he often has to be awakened when we 
reach home.” 

“That is so,” the footman offered. 

“TI put the box of candy into the caz, 
closed the door, got behind the wheel, 
and started on,’ Polart continued. 
“Then I drove straight home without 
stopping.” 

“Do you know whether Mr. Wharlon 
was dead when you put that box of 
candy into the car?” 

“T couldn’t say, sir. I do not remem- 
ber that he moved. I only glanced at 
him, sir. I thought he was asleep, 
and closed the door again.” 

“Tf he was killed while you were in 
the canriy shop—— You say you were 
gone about ten minutes ?” 

“Nct longer than that, sir.” 

“Was Mr. Wharlon asleep when 
you got down to go into the shop?” 

“T did not glance inside the car, sir.” 

“And you came straight home from 
the shop?” 

“Ves, sir. When I reached here, Mr. 
Wharlon was found dead. I saw noth- 
ing strange about the car except that 
one of the side windows was broken.” 

“How did it get broken?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Was it broken when you put the 
candy into the car?” 

“No, sir; I am positive of that. I 
would have noticed it surely. The 
broken window was in the corner where 
Mr. Wharlon was leaning.” 


’ 
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Nancy Wharlon grieving for her fa- 


ther. 
“One moment, before you tell me 
anything,” Trimble began. “I know 


nothing except that Mr. Wharlon is 
dead, that he was found dead in his 
limousine when it reached the house. 
And before I ask for details I want to 
explain one thing: every murder can 
be solved. Common sense and hard 
thinking will show up any so-called 
mystery. Success comes from going 
about things correctly. We must for- 
get that Mr. Wharlon was more to us 
than any other man. We must con- 
sider him, and all connected with this 
case, as strangers. We must analyze 
movements and motives from the stand- 
point of human nature and common 
sense, not taking into consideration 
characters as we know them or opin- 
ions we have formed regarding indi- 
viduals. That is understood? Very 
well. Now we’ll get down to business. 
What was the cause of death?” 

Billings knew that Terry Trimble had 
been talking merely to get the minds 
of those present centered, and that as 
he talked he was looking them over. 
His quick eyes had glanced at every 
person in the room, even the butler, the 
coroner, and the constable. 

“Mr. Wharlon died as the result of 
poison,” the family physician explained. 
He named the poison, and Terry Trim- 
ble nodded that he was familiar with it. 


“And how was it administered?” 
Trimble asked. 
“We cannot tell. We have exam- 


ined the body thoroughly, and there is 
nothing in the nature of a wound ex- 
cept a small pin-prick on the chin. It 
looks like a tiny pimple, and might 
have been just that. The poison could 
have been administered by the prick 
of a needle, could have been taken into 
the stomach, and, in another form, 
could have been inhaled.” 

“He dead when 


was the limousine 


reached the house ’” 
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“Yes,” said the butler. “The foop 
man could not rouse him, and called 
me. I knew the moment I touched him 
that he was dead.” 

“Is the chauffeur here 

“Here I am, sir,” Polart said, 

“Sit down and make yourself com. 
fortable,’ Trimble directed. “I'll be. 
gin my examination with you. What 
is your name?” 

“Frolatt,” 

“How long have you been Mr. Whar. 
lon’s chauffeur?” 

“About four months, sir.” 

“Where did you work before that?” 

“For two months before that I did 
not work at all, sir.” 

“And before that?” 

“T worked at the plant of the Inter. 
national Chemical Company, sir.” 

“War work?” 

“Yes, sir. I am considered a first 
class mechanic, sir, as well as a chauf- 
feur. When the war came, I went to 
work for the chemical company, and 
none of the workers there, as you per 
haps know, was called into the service 
We were doing our work for the coun 
try where we were, sir.” 

“And you did good work,” Trimble 
conceded. ‘Now tell us about to-night, 
and omit nothing.” 

“T went into town with the limousine 
at the usual time, sir. Word was sent 
out to me that Mr. Wharlon would 
work late, going over reports, and that 
I was to wait.” 

“Did he often do that?” 

“This was only the third time since 
I have been working for him, sir.” 

“T think I can explain that,” Robert 
Goodman put in. ‘Mr. Wharlon was 
heavily involved in the present move 
ment on the market, and got clear to- 
day. Generally, after an affair of that 
sort, he closed up his accounts and took 
a rest for a few days.’ 


?? 


, 


“T understand,” Trimble said. “Con 
tinue, Polart.” 
“So I waited,” Polart said. “Finally 
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Mr. Wharlon came out, and I opened 
the door of the limousine. Just as he 
started to get into the car, sir, another 
gentleman grasped him by the arm and 
began threatening him. I started to 
protect Mr. Wharlon, but other men 
sprang between them.” 

“It was Stephen Mattle,” the attor- 
ney said. “He had had a scene with 
Mr. Wharlon in the office a short ‘time 
before. Mattle and Goodman have 
been at it in the market; Mattle had 
Goodman going, and Mr. Wharlon had 
decided to aid Goodman. Mattle was 
angry about it.” 

“We'll go into that later; go ahead, 
Polart.” 

“Mr. Waldron got into the limou- 
sine, sir, and just then one of his men 
came running out of the building with 
a lot of money and a brief case. He 
said something about Mr. Wharlon for- 
getting the money.” 

“He was bringing me funds to use 
in the market to-morrow,” Goodman 
explained. 

“The man put the money into the 
brief case and handed it to Mr. Whar- 
lon, sir,” the chauffeur continued. “Mr. 
Wharlon placed it on the seat beside 
him, I believe. I drove away, then. 
The man on the walk—the one who had 
been using threats—shrieked something 
after us, something about Mr. Whar- 
lon being sorry, and that he’d get him, 
and get him good.” 

“Drive straight here without stop- 
ping?” 

“No, sir.. Mr. Wharlon had ordered 
me to stop at a candy shop for a box 
of sweets for Miss Nancy. I often did 
that, sir. I went into the shop to get 
the box ; 

“What time did you leave the office 
building?” Trimble interrupted. 

“About a quarter after 
o'clock, sir.” 

“And what time did you reach the 
shop ?” 
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“How long did you remain?” 

“T should say for ten minutes, sir. 
I was obliged to wait until the sales- 
woman got the box ready for me, and 
I signed the charge slip.” 

“Go ahead with your story.” 

“T went out to the limousine, sir, 
and opened the door. Mr. Wharlon 
seemed to be sleeping, huddled up in 
one corner, sir.” 

“Didn’t you think that peculiar?” 

“No, sir; it was a habit of his tc 
sleep in the limousine. He often does 
so, sir. The footman can tell you that 
he often has to be awakened when we 
reach home.” 

“That is so,” the footman offered. 

“T put the box of candy into the car, 
closed the door, got behind the wheel, 
and started on,’ Polart continued. 
“Then I drove straight home without 
stopping.” 

“Do you know whether Mr. Wharlon 
was dead when you put that box of 
candy into the car?” 

“T couldn’t say, sir. I do not remem- 
ber that he moved. I only glanced at 
him, sir. I thought he was asleep, 
and closed the door again.” 

“Tf he was killed while you were in 
the candy shop——— You say you were 
gone about ten minutes ?” 

“Not longer than that, sir.” 

“Was Mr. Wharlon asleep when 
you got down to go into the shop?” 

“T did not glance inside the car, sir.” 

“And you came straight home from 
the shop?” 

“Ves, sir. When I reached here, Mr. 
Wharlon was found dead. I saw noth- 
ing strange about the car except that 
one of the side windows was broken.” 

“How did it get broken?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Was it broken when you put the 
candy into the car?” 

“No, sir; I am positive of that. I 
would have noticed it surely. The 
broken window was in the corner where 
Mr. Wharlon was leaning.” 
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“How fast did you drive after you 
left the shop ?” 

“Not more than twelve miles an 
hour, sir, until I left the city limits. 
When I struck the boulevard I got 
some speed out of the car. You see, 
sir, it was getting late, and because I 
had waited for Mr. Wharlon I had not 
had any dinner, and I was anxious to 
get home. I went as fast as thirty 
miles an hour in places, sir.” 

“You followed the boulevard ?” 

“Yes, sir, except where they are re- 
pairing the road. Then I took the side 
road through the woods.” 

“T know the place,” Trimble 
“How could that window have 
broken without you hearing it?” 

“T had the muffler cut-out on after 
striking the boulevard, sir. And I was 
intent on getting home. And cars were 
passing continually. I might not have 
heard the crash, sir.” 

“You’re sure that window was broken 
after you left the candy shop?” 

“Absolutely sure, sir.” 

“About how wide is that window? 
Show me with your hands.” 

Polart held up his hands to denote 
the width, and Terry Trimble bent for- 
ward and looked closely. 

“Um!” he grunted, as he sank back 
into his chair again. “Do you smoke 
cigarettes, Polart ?” 

Billings blinked rapidly when he 
heard that unusual question. The 
others look astonished, and so did the 
chauffeur. 

“Why—that’s a funny 
began. 

“Nothing funny about it,” Trimble 
said snappily. “It is not a senseless 
question at all. I know all about the 
effects of cigarette smoking on the hu- 
man organism; my doctor has rebuked 
me for smoking so many myself. A 
nervous man might see a thing one way, 
a smoker who had just had a cigarette 
see it another ‘s 

“IT understand, sir. 


said. 
been 


” 


Polart 


I didn’t smoke 


much while I was working at the chem 
ical factory. I was in the machinery 
room, repairing parts, but I had to obe 
the ‘no smoking’ rule for all that, § 
I got out of the habit. I smoke cigars 
only, now, sir, and not more than three 
a day.” 

“Ought to be in good condition, 
then,’ Trimble commented. “Let’s get 
back to business. Know anything else” 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn't stop any place along the bow- 
levard ?” 

“NO, sit.’ 

“Slow down?” 

“— Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Ah! Where and why?” 

‘Where I turned back into the boule 
vard after running on the side road, ] 
passed a car just at the turn, and it was 
rather dark, and the road rough, | 
slowed down until it got past me.” 

“We'll go out and have a look at the 
limousine,” Terry Trimble said. 

Polart led the way, and soon they 
were standing beside it. 

“By the way, what became of the 
money Mr. Wharlon was carrying?” 
Trimble asked. 

“It wasn’t in the limousine when we 
reached home, sir.” 

“Sure of that?” Trimble asked, tum- 
ing to the butler. 

“There was nothing in the car except 
the box of candy for Miss Nancy, sit,’ 
the butler replied. “The footman can 
testify to that, and Polart also.” 

“Then we are dealing with theft as 
well as murder,” Trimble declared. 

He walked slowly around the limou- 
sine and regarded the broken window. 
He got inside, and sat down in the cor 
ner, as Polart had said James Wharlon 
had been sitting. 

Then he got out again to examine 
the rear of the big car, stooped, and 
looked beneath it. 

“Did you slow down also when yot 
turned from the boulevard to the side 
road?” Trimble asked the chauffeur. 
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“Yes, sir. I slowed down to about 
ten miles an hour, I should judge, until 
I had run past the red lantern and 
knew that I was all right.” 

“It would have been possible, then, 
for a man to dart from the brush and 
spring up on the tire carrier?” 

“IT hadn’t thought of that, sir. It 
would have been possible, of course.” 

“It would have been equally possible 
for him to have smashed the window 
and injected the poison into Mr. Whar- 
lon’s chin with a needle, wouldn’t it?” 

“I suppose so, sir.” 

“And he could have jumped off the 
tire carrier with perfect safety and dis- 
appeared in the darkness when you 
slowed down to let that other car pass, 
when you turned back into the boule- 
vard ?” 

“He could; yes, sir.” 

“Um! You’re not sure where that 
brief case containing the money had 
been placed ?” 

“No, sir. When I closed the door 
of the car at the office building, Mr. 
Wharlon had it beside him, was hold- 
ing to the handle of the case.” 

“Did you notice the brief case at the 
candy shop?” 

“No, sir. He might have had it be- 
tween him and the end of the seat.” 

Terry Trimble looked at the side of 
the car again. He sprang up on the tire 
carrier, crept around and over the rear 
fender, and put his arm through the 
broken window. 

“Um!” he grunted again. “Run the 
limousine into the garage, Polart, and 
do not touch it again for the present. 
Do not have the window repaired.” 

“IT understand, sir.” 

“What about this fight on the mar- 
ket, Goodman, and what about that 
money ?” 

“TI suppose I must give you all the de- 
tails, sir, though it is distasteful,” 
Goodman said. “There was bad blood 
between Stephen Mattle and me. If 
you'll pardon me, we both have been 
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suitors for the hand of Miss Wharlon. 
Mattle started fighting me in the 
market. He had me almost down and 
out. Mr. Wharlon called me after the 
market closed and said that he would 
help me, that he would give me money 
to protect myself when the market 
opened in the morning. Miss Nancy 
had told him that I was the man of 
her choice.” 

Goodman did not boast; he was giv- 
ing the details without thought of him- 
self. 

“T came out early this evening, ate 
dinner here,” he continued. ‘Nancy 
and I came to an understanding. She 
told me that she had talked to her 
father over the telephone, too, and that 
he had told her he was bringing out a 
hundred thousand dollars so I’d have it 
bright and early in the morning. As 
you know, Mr. Trimble, cash talks 
when a man is in a big market fight— 
talks louder than securities and prom- 
ises.” 

“T know.” 

“And that is all that I can say, sir. 
I know nothing of the trouble in the 
office. I started out here soon after 
Mr. Wharlon telephoned to me.” 

“IT know a little about it, Trimble,” 
the attorney put in. “The news came 
to me a few minutes after the incident. 
Mattle made an ass of himself. He 
tore into Mr. Wharlon’s office and told 
him not to aid Goodman, that he’d be 
sorry if he did. He brazenly admitted 
that he had heard the telephone con- 
versation, that he had tapped Good- 
man’s wire. He grew so violent that 
Mr. Wharlon had to order him out of 
the office, and he smashed the glass door 
as he left.” 

“Smashed the door, eh?” Trimble 
said. 

“He did—yes. And he was waiting 
at the curb when Mr. Wharlon went 
down to the car, and began threaten- 
ing again, as the chauffeur has told you. 
Friends of both men got between them 
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and tried to get Mattle to go away. 
You see, Mattle has staked everything 
on this fight. Waldron’s money meant 
not only that Goodman would be saved, 
but that Mattle would go down if Good- 
man was spared financially.” 

Terry Trimble polished his monocle 
and adjusted it carefully. He looked 
at all of them, from the attorney to the 
butler. 

“In other words,” he said, ‘Mattle 
had every reason for not wanting that 
money to reach Goodman.” 

“He did,” said the attorney. 

“What do you think, Billings?” Trim- 
ble asked suddenly, turning to his as- 
sistant. 

“Every man doesn’t carry that sort 
of poison in his pocket,” Billings said. 
“He could have taken a car and fol- 
lowed the limousine, of course, could 
have got ahead of it when it was 
stopped at the candy shop, and could 
have waited on the boulevard. As you 
intimated, sir, he could have got on the 
tire carrier, smashed the window, killed 
Mr. Wharlon, taken the money, and 
jumped off as the car turned back to 
the boulevard.” 

Terry Trimble allowed his monocle 
to drop from his eye, and regarded his 
assistant in surprise. 

“Billings,” the trouble maker said, 
“you are an utter ass!” 





CHAPTER V. 
IN THE GARAGE. 


HERE was a moment of silence in- 

duced by astonishment. 

“I—I beg pardon?” Billings asked, 
gasping. 

“To do as you suggest a man would 
have to be something of an acrobat. 
I may go as far as to say that he would 
have to be an excellent one. Some day 
when you have ample time, Billings, and 
money enough to pay a hospital bill, 
try crawling over the rear fender of 
a limousine running at a good rate of 
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speed. After you do crawl over it~ 
if you do—try hanging onto the smooth 
side of nothing and keeping your bal- 
ance while you smash in a window, 
Having smashed the window, a sleep- 
ing man sitting next to it would not 
awaken, of course, with that crash in 
his ears and the cold air rushing in 
upon him. Or, if he did awake, per- 
haps he’d be kind enough, at your re- 
quest, to lean over while you jabbed a 


poisoned needle into his chin. And 
why not the neck, Billings? And how 


easy would it be, do you think, to reach 
in and get a brief case? And would 
you know beforehand that the chauf- 
feur would slow up to pass a car?” 

“If the man was angry, sir, he'd 
think of nothing except committing the 
murder and getting the money. He'd 
expect to spring from a rushing car, 
and perhaps get a fall.” 

“But the fact remains, Billings, that 
I know Stephen Mattle. He couldn’t do 
that acrobatic stunt, if it were to pro- 
long his life. He drinks too many cock- 
tails and eats too much rich food and 
smokes too many cigarettes.” 

“Then, sir e 

“And a sudden jar has been known 
to break the window of a limousine, 
3illings, and the limousine got a sud- 
den jar when the chauffeur drove it 
off the boulevard and onto the rough 
road to avoid the place where repairs 
were being made.” 

“T suppose so, sir,” Billings said. 

Billings recognized, now, that Terry 
Trimble was talking for a_ purpose. 
Trimble never analyzed a case before 
other persons like that. It was his work 
to keep Trimble going, to “feed” him 
as they say on the stage. 

“A man could have been hired, sir,” 
Billings offered. 

“Undoubtedly. Angry at Wharlon, 
and wanting to keep that money from 
the hands of Goodman, Stephen Mat- 
tle could have rushed up to somebody 
who needed coin and hired him to do 
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the deed. A man with the wit of Mat- 
tle would leave himself open like that, 
of course.” 

There was the suggestion of a sneer 
in Trimble’s voice, but Billings knew 
that it was there for a purpose and not 
asa reflection again his own wisdom. 

“How much easier it w have 
been,” the trouble maker went on, “‘to 
have engaged a taxicab and followed 
Wharlca, to rushed up to the 
limousine when it candy 
shop and the chauffeur went in, to have 
opened the door away from the walk, 
jabbed the needle homie, and picked up 
the brief case, closed the door again, 
and gone quietly away.” 

“Perhaps that wa ] 
Billings said. 

“IT think we'll drive back to the 
and have an interview St 
Mattle. Perhaps he has an alibi, and 
perhaps he has not. We can ascertain 
that readily enough. Mr. Coroner, you 
go ahead with your work, and Vil com- 
municate with you in the morning. 
There is nothing more to do 
here, I fancy. My work will be in the 
city. It might be well he constable 
to remain around here to-night 
that things get along in good 
Polart, it will be all right for 
drive into the city to-night, if they 
want to send you for anything, but get 
back as soon as possible. I may want to 
question you again at short notice.” 
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“But do not take the limousine. 
that into the garage 1 | 
until this thing is 

The chauffeur got behind the wheel 
of the death car, started the engii 
guided the big 
driveway 


ana Ieay 


settled.” 


and 
limousine along the 
toward the garage 

“Doctor, you'll go on tr 
tain how that 
tered ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Trim 

“Td like to know as soon 
ble. I have some idea 


poison 


as pos s1- 


about it that 


I have not aired, and I want to know 
whether I’m correct. I may be back 
Now I[’d like to have 
a word with you, Goodman.” 

The trouble maker stepped to one 
Goodman follwed. 
can do nothing to help Miss 
harlon at present,” Trimble said, “but 

can be of help to me—possibly you 

aid me in running down her fa- 
’s murderer. Will you place your- 
f under my orders for a time?” 
“T’ll do anything that I can, Trim- 


”? 


here by daylight. 


os rt anr } a4 
side, and Robert 
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“Good enough! Listen closely.” 

Terry Trimble whispered rapidly for 
some time, Robert Goodman 
nodded that he understood. Then the 
trouble maker bowed to the others and 
hurried toward the roadster, Billings at 


and 


a tl 


his heels. They drove rapidly toward 
the city. 

Trimble was at the wheel now. 
rrimble always wanted to drive when 
some problem confronted him.  Evi- 
dently he had nothing to say to Billings, 
who did not expect a conversation. 
Back at the Wharlon residence, Trim- 
ble had been talking wildly, and for 
some purpose only the trouble maker 
knew; now he would say nothing ex- 
cept to issue orders or sum up the case. 

It looked like a puzzle to Billings, 
unless it were true that Stephen Mat- 
tle, beside himself with anger, had com- 
mitted murder and theft without taking 
the trouble to attempt to cover his 
tracks. It did not seem possible that 
James Wharlon could have been slain 
on the road home, yet the fact remained 
that he had been alive when he left his 
office and dead when his country place 
was reached. 

Billings considered the possibility of 
the chauffeur being the guilty man, but 
soon dismissed it. The chauffeur did 
not act like a murderer, and Trimble 
had not seemed to suspect him. A hun- 
dred thousand dollars might have 
tempied Polart—but would Polart have 





had a deadly poison on him, ready for 
use? Certainly Polart had not known 
that his employer intended carrying a 
fortune home with him. 

The roadster roared down the boule- 
vard and came to the place where red 
lanterns warned that repairs were being 
made. Trimble turned the car into the 
rough side road, and drove a short dis- 
tance through the woods. He came to 
where a lane ran into the road, and 
turned into it. Billings wondered at 
the move. 

He wondered still more when Trim- 
ble drove the car to the side of the lane 
and turned off the lights. They were 
about one hundred yards from the 
main road. 

“Come on, Billings. Don’t stand 
there on one foot like a hen,” the trou- 
ble maker said. 

He led the way along the rough lane 
and back toward the road, and in- 
structed Billings tg crouch in the brush 
there and make himself as comfortable 
as possible. The trouble maker lighted 
a cigarette and began humming a song. 
Billings knew from Trimble’s manner 
that he was awaiting some certain event. 

An automobile roared by, and Terry 
Trimble bent forward and looked at it 
closely, then sank back into the brush 
again. A few minutes later another 
approached, going toward the city at an 
ordinary rate of speed. They could see 
the driver’s face easily in the light of 
the lanterns that had been set out to 
warn chauffeurs away from the stretch 
of boulevard undergoing repair. 


“That’s Goodman,” the _ trouble 
maker announced. “I gave him some 
orders to carry out, Billings. But our 


wait here isn’t at an end with his ap- 
pearance.” 

Half an hour more passed, during 
which Terry Trimble ceased humming 
the song and forgot to light another 
cigarette, The trouble maker was con- 
sidering the different aspects of the 
case, his assistant knew. 
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“I wonder,” he said presently, “if 
I have made a mistake, or have been 
indulging in false hopes.” 

“I hope not, sir,” Billings said. 

“T had an idea that Ah!” 

Another car had slowed down and 
was turning off the boulevard and pre. 
paring to follow the side road toward 
the city. Terry Trimble bent forward 
again to inspect it. 

“Polart, the Wharlon chauffeur, go. 
ing to town on some errand,” Trimble 
said. “In a roadster, and a powerful 
one, I suppose. This is as I wished it, 
Billings. Now we'll get into our own 
machine and drive back.” 

“Go back, sir?” Billings asked. 

“Back to the Wharlon place, Bill- 
ings. I want to have a good look at 
that fatal limousine when nobody else 
is around. I couldn’t make the right 
sort of an investigation with nearly a 
dozen men about.” 

Billings said nothing as he followed 
the trouble maker back to the dark car. 
Long before he had stopped trying to 
fathom the workings of Terry Trim 
ble’s mind. He knew that it was effort 
wasted. 

They got into the car, backed it into 
the lane, ran back to the road, and 
along it to the wide boulevard. Trim: 
ble did not drive into the Wharlon 
place, but parked the car a quarter of 
a mile away in a dark spot, and walked. 
They kept away from the house, and 
approached the garage building from 
the rear. 

“We may have to play burglar,’ 
Terry Trimble said. “I trust that you 
have your tools with you?” 

¥ 68; SH. 

“And we'll have to be careful about 
it, of course. I don’t want anybody to 
know that we have been here.” 

They came to the rear of the garage 
building and stopped for a moment to 
listen. The garage was dark, and no 
sound from it reached their ears. Trim 
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ble stopped beneath a window and tried 
it, to find it locked. 

Billings was ready for that. An in- 
strument came from a pocket in the lin- 
ing of his coat, an instrument that he 
always carried when working with 
Terry Trimble. He applied it to the 
casement, pressed, there was a sharp 
click, and the window lock was broken. 
The trouble maker raised the sash 
slowly and carefully, stopping now and 
then to listen. 

Billings crawled through the window 
first. Safe inside, he flashed his electric 
torch, made sure that nobody was there, 
and then signaled Terry Trimble. The 
trouble maker swung himself through 
the window and stood beside his assist- 
ant. 

“Watch,” he warned. 

Billings stepped back to the window, 
and Trimble flashed his own torch and 
walked quickly to the limousine. He 
began his investigation in a methodical 
manner, entering the car and examin- 
ing its interior carefully. Now and 
then Billings heard him give an ex- 
pressive grunt, and translated it to mean 
that Terry Trimble had found nothing 
of importance. 

Presently he got out of the car and 
crawled beneath it. He was there for 
some time. Then he examined the rear 
end of the limousine, and investigated 
the front; and finally he grunted again 
—Billings thought with satisfaction. 
An instant later Trimble stood beside 
him in the darkness. 

“We'll return to the city now, Bill- 
ings,” he said. “We want to find 
Stephen Mattle, you know, and it is get- 
ting on to midnight. Let’s be on our 
Way.” 

They crawled through the window 
and lowered it carefully, and hurried 
back to the roadster. Once more Terry 
Trimble got behind the wheel. The car 
Was a powerful one, and the trouble 
maker, it became evident, cared noth- 


ing tor speed regulations once he was 


around the side road and on the wide 
boulevard. 

They reached the edge of the city, 
turned into an avenue, and Trimble 
slowed down. 

“As I often have remarked before, 
Billings,” he said, “little things are of 
great importance.” 

Ves ait.” 

“T suppose, knowing me as you do, 
you thought that I talked like a silly 
ass out there at the Wharlon place?” 

“[ supposed that there was some 
good and sufficient reason for it.” 

“There was,’ Terry Trimble ad- 
miited. “This is a peculiar case in some 
respects, Billings. Either we have an 
ordinary murder as the result of a di- 
rect and powerful motive, or else we 
have what I call a detached crime. 
Know what I call a detached crime, 
Billings? It is when there is a crime 
with regulation motive and all that, and 
yet it is proved that an outside influ- 
ence entered at the opportune moment. 
It would be simple to follow the usual 
lines of investigation according to the 
powerful known motive, and thus get 
on the wrong track and cause the wrong 
person trouble. Motive and crime are 
detached, in other words. I feel that I 
am not making myself sufficiently 
clear.” 

“IT scarcely 
said. 

“You'd be a world beater, my boy, if 
you did,” the trouble maker admitted. 
“T don’t understand it exactly myself. 
But let me say this: there are two pos- 
sibilities, to my mind, in the present 
case. I have formed ideas, of course. 
And, if they do not work out, I’m go- 
ing to find myself up against a stone 
wall.” 

“T heard you say once, sir, that when 
a man found himself up against a stone 
wall he should climb it.” 

“Certainly,” the trouble maker said, 
smiling a bit. But that takes time. 
And I want to have an end of this case 


understand,” Billings 


“e 
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within a few hours, if it is possible. 
Remember, I have that book of good 
poetry to finish, confound it!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A TALK WITH MATTLE. 


ERRY TRIMBLE drove down the 
avenue, crossed to another, and 
finally brought the big roadster to a 
stop before an exclusive club of which 
he was a member. More than that, 
Stephen Mattle, because he was his fa- 
ther’s son, was a member also. 

Billings was left in the car with or- 
ders to keep in touch and be prepared 
for action at any moment, and then the 
trouble maker adjusted/his monocle, 
bowed at the door man, and stalked into 
the building. He checked his hat, 
gloves, and stick, and moved into the 
lounging room. 


Save for a look of grim determina- 


tion on Terry Trimble’s face no man 
who knew him would have judged that 
he was working on a case that puzzled 
him. He nodded to several acquaint- 
ances, dodged a man whom, he knew, 
would want to talk a lot of nonsense, 
and wandered from room to room like 
a habitual club hanger-on searching for 
a comfortable corner in which to en- 
sconce himself. 

He was searching for Stephen Mat- 
tle, but he did not wish to give that 
impression yet. And he was pleased 
when a middle-aged gentleman he knew 
and admired came face to face with 
him—a gentleman who was discreet in 
a measure, and who generally kept well 
posted on men and events. 

“Toothache, Trimble?” he asked, 
laughing a bit. “You look as though 
you were in pain.” 

“A man I admired very much has 
been claimed by death,” the trouble 
maker said. 

“Oh! I’m sorry! 
Terry?” 

“I fancy so—James Wharlon.” 


Anybody I know, 


“Wharlon? Why, I saw him at 
luncheon yesterday and he never looked 
better. Sure your information is cer- 
rect, Terry? Maybe it is just a market 
rumor.” 

“T have seen the body,” Terry Trim- 
ble said. “Mr. Wharlon went from his 
office to his home in a limousine, as 
usual, and when the car reached the 
Wharlon place he was found dead in 
it.” 

“T’m sure the news hasn’t got about, 
First I’ve heard of it, and I’ve been 
here all evening. Heart disease, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No—murder,” 
maker. 

“What ?” 

“Without a doubt. Poison. Killed 
in the car on the way to his home, 
Miserable affair,” Trimble said. “He 
was carrying a hundred thousand, too 
—it’s gone.” 

The other man gasped his horror, 
and then he did what Terry Trimble 
had known he would do—he hurried 
around the club spreading the news, 

Alert, watching for effects, Trimble 
followed him at a distance, through the 
reading rooms, through the bar, into 
the card rooms, where stiff games were 
played now and then by the younger 
set in the club. Stephen Mattle was 
there, as Trimble had judged he might 
be; the trouble maker stood beside the 
door and watched him when the news 
was announced. 

Stephen Mattle’s face, flushed be- 
cause of the liquor he had been con- 
suming, went gray for a moment, and 
then he bent over his cards as if de- 
ciding whether to bet on his hand, and 
Trimble could not see the workings of 
his face. 

The first shock over, the games went 
on, and the man who was spreading the 
news hurried to another room. But 
Terry Trimble remained in the card 
room, standing against the wall near 
the door, his hands clasped behind his 


said the trouble 
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back, his monocle adjusted precisely, 
watching the table at which Stephen 
Mattle was at play. 

He concentrated his gaze upon Mat- 
tle until that man was compelled to 
look up and around the room. Terry 
Trimble noticed that he was licking at 
his lips as though they were dry, that 
he had a sort of preoccupied air. 

Their eyes met. Mattle glanced 
away quickly, then back again furtively. 
He seemed to want to take his eyes 
away, and could not do so. He tried to 
play cards, but was unable to get his 
mind on the game. The trouble maker 
continued to stand against the wall; 
his arms were folded across his breast 
now, and he was staring straight at 
Stephen Mattle, not a line of his face 
moving. 

“Curse it, Trimble, don’t stare at me 
like that,” Mattle cried suddenly. 

The other players glanced up in sur- 
prise at his outburst. Terry Trimble 
did not smile; he allowed his monocle 
to drop, unfolded his arms, and spoke 
ina melancholy voice. 

“Beg pardon,” he said. 
ing!” 

“The card room is no place to think,” 
Mattle said, laughing nervously. ‘Go 
into the library, old chap, if you want 
to think. You have been standing there 
like an avenging angel, or something 
like that.” 

“Are you particularly afraid of an 
avenging angel?” Terry Trimble asked. 
“Done anything to call one down upon 
you?” 

“Figure of speech, confound you,” 
Mattle said. 

Terry Trimble cleared his throat and 
glanced around the room. : 

“I think I'll take your advice and 
g0 to the library,” he said. “I intend to 
sit in that quiet corner by the window, 
where so few men sit. Join me when 
your game is over, Mattle—unless you 
are afraid that I am an avenging angel.” 

That was all, but it was enough, 


“Was think- 


Stephen Mattle felt a chill run up and 
down his spine, and the other men 
looked at him uneasily. Without an- 
other word Terry Trimble turned and 
left the card room, and walked slowly 
to the library. He sat down by the 
window, as he had said he would do; 
he touched match to cigarette, and there 
he remained, puffing at the smoke now 
and then, watching through the open 
door the hall that led to the office and 
outside. 

Ten minutes passed; and_ then 
Stephen Mattle hurried into the room 
and up to the trouble maker. 

“What’s got into you, Trimble?” he 
demanded. “What are you acting so 
peculiarly about? And why do you 
want to see me?” 

“Sit down, Mattle,” Trimble said, in- 
dicating a chair directly in front of his 
own. 

Mattle sat down, glanced nervously 
around the room and then back at the 
trouble maker. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“You’ve been drinking, Mattle. And 
you should be cold sober. You may not 
be able to understand what I am going 
to say, or to reply.” 

“T’m not drunk, though I have been 
drinking—hard fight on the Street.” 

“You heard them say that Mr. Whar- 
lon was dead—had been killed?” 

“What of it? If it is true x 

“Tt is true, Mattle. I have been out 
there. When he left his office he was 
all right; when his limousine reached 
home he was found dead in the car. 
Poison.” 

“Don’t see how it could be,” Mattle 
said, licking at his dry lips. 

“You don’t have to talk to me, 
Mattle, unless you wish to,” Terry 
Trimble told him. “You know what I 
am, of course; and anything you say 
may be used against you.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Mattle 
demanded. “Are you accusing me?” 

“Do you wish to talk to me?” 








“Certainly. Go ahead! I’m not— 
not afraid,” Mattle said. 

“Very well. I may as well tell you 
right now that you are one under sus- 
picion. You had a little trouble with 
Mr. Wharlon in his office.” 

“I told him he’d better stay out of 
my fight with Bob Goodman, if that 
is what you mean.” 

“You must have been very angry, 
Mattle. You smashed his office door, 
I am given to understand.” 

“T did—yes.” 

“Good at smashing glass, 
you?” 

“I don’t know what you mean. I 
smashed the door, all right.” 

“What did you do then, Mattle? 
You don’t have to talk if you do not 
want to, remember.” 

“Oh, I’m willing to talk, if this busi- 
ness is sort of official with you.” 

“Tt certainly is.” 

“All right. When I left Wharlon’s 
office I went down in the elevator and 
hurried back to my own office. My 
stenographer can tell you what time I 
got there. I had a bottle of liquor in 
my desk, and I got to drinking. I real- 
ized that I was up against it if Whar- 
lon helped Bob Goodman, and I was 
trying to think of a plan to keep my 
head above water.” 

“Very well,” Trimble said. 

“Jj didn’t go uptown to eat dinner. 
I made some telephone  calls—to 
brokers, of course. I tried to arrange 
for an extended credit if I found it 
necessary. And I kept getting angrier. 
My scrap with Wharlon had been 
noised around. Men didn’t want to 
give me credit if Wharlon was fighting 
me.” 

“Go on, Mattle.” 

“T went out on the street again, and 
was at the entrance of the building 
when Wharlon came out to go home. 
I caught him by the arm and tried to 
make him promise not to go into the 
fight. Some men who knew us both 


aren’t 
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pulled me away from him. They were 
afraid I would strike him, I suppose.” 

“You threatened him, didn’t you?” 

“I told him I'd get him if he helped 
Goodman.” 

“And you saw his clerk give him a 
large sum of money?” 

“Saw him give Wharlon something 
—heard him say it was money.” 

“You knew, of course, that the 
money was to be given to Goodman for 
use in the morning?” 

“Naturally, I supposed so.” 

“In fact, before that you had heard 
Wharlon say over the telephone that 
he’d take the money to Goodman at his 
house, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And it certainly was to your in- 
terest, wasn’t it, to see that the money 
never reached Goodman ?” 

“Of course,’ Mattle said. “But I 
wouldn’t have planned to steal the 
money, or have it stolen, if that is what 
you mean. It wouldn’t have done me 
any good. Wharlon had oceans of 
money—he would have given Goodman 
another hundred thousand the first 
thing in the morning, you see.” 

“T see—yes! You were at the curb 


when Wharlon was driven away, 
weren't you?” 

pe fg 

“Did you hear him instruct the 


chauffeur to stop at the candy shop for 
Miss Nancy’s usual assortment?” 

“I—I guess I did.” 

“Then you knew the limousine would 
stop, didn’t you? You supposed the 
chauffeur would go into the shop for 
the candy—be gone for several minutes. 
And you knew, I suppose, that Mr. 
Wharlon often went to sleep in the 
car.” 

“What—what’s all this to do with 
it?” Mattle asked. 

“What did you do after Mr. Wharlon 
was driven away?” 

“T shook off my well-meaning friends 
and hurried down the street,’ Stephen 
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Mattle said. “I was angry at them, and 
at Wharlon, and at myself, if you want 
to know.” 

“Where did you go, Mattle?” 

“Just down the street.” 

“Hire a taxicab?” 

“T_-ves, I believe so.” 

“Follow Mr. Wharlon’s limousine?” 
the trouble maker asked. 

“T—J didn’t kill him, 
you're driving at,” Mattle said. “I 
don’t think it makes any difference 
where I went—or what I did.” 

“Of course you don’t have to talk 
unless you wish to do so,” the trouble 
maker repeated. 

“You mean to 
suspicion ?” 

“I do,” Trimble replied. “If you can 
account for all your time from the mo- 
ment Mr. Wharlon left his office until 
he was found dead in the limou- 
sine——’ 

Stephen Mattle sat up straight in his 
chair, and a peculiar expression came 
into his face. 

“Why this is 
claimed. 

“How about your alibi, Mattle?” 

“I don’t care to tell you all about my 
movements.” 

“Better to tell me than a jury.” 

“But I don’t think it is necessary.” 

“Murder is a nasty thing, Mattle. If 
aman is wise, and innocent, anything 
is necessary that will establish his inno- 
cence beyond the shadow of a doubt. I 
don’t mind saying that Mr. Wharlon 
was a friend of my father, and I always 
admired him. He was a man of 
sterling character, and his murderer 
should be made to pay the extreme 
penalty. And I have the case in hand, 
Mattle. I’m going to get the murderer 
of James Wharlon and send him to the 
electric chair—and it will make no dif- 
ference to me who he is. A fellow club 
member, lodge member, even a 
telative—it would be all the same, Mat- 
tle. This is Terry Trimble, the official, 

5C ps ; 


if that’s what 


say I’m really under 


ridiculous !” ex- 


close 
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talking to you, and not Terry Trimble 
the man about town. And don’t you 
forget it.” 

“You've 
way.” 

“I certainly have. You threatened 
Mr. Wharlon, and you had the oppor- 
tunity to kill and rob him. And you are 
refusing to give an account of your ac- 
tions.” 

“T’ll do that 

“So you 
now :” 

| don’t.” 

“All right, Mattle. You*understand, 
of course, that I may order you taken 
Better be 


no right to talk to me that 


1 2.. ” 
when if 1s necessary. 


don’t think it is necessary 


into custody 
careful- tched. 
ly from his chair. 

” he shouted. 
world, 
any- 


‘Te 7? Cot ‘ 1 
vit I've got to fight the whole 
17 


I'll do it. Un lerstand ¢ You, or 
body else! ia 

He shook a fist in Terry Trimble’s 
face. The maker reached up 
and grasped the man’s wrist, wrenched 
it, and brought a cry of pain from 
Stephen Mattle’s lips. 

“Handle me?” Trimble said. “I 
could break you in two, Mattle, without 
much trouble. Want to talk and tell 
me the truth? No? Very well. Re- 
member what I told you. I’m handling 
this case, and I’m going to land the 
guilty man. And I’m going to send him 
to the electric 

Mattle glared at him, and then strode 
from the room, Terry Trimble ad- 
justed his monocle again, got up, 
walked and called for his 
and 1 here was an 
inscrutable. expression on his face as he 
went down the steps and got into the 
roadster, motioning for Billings to get 
behind the wheel. 

“We'll go home now, 
Trimble said. 


we fo Sir. 


[ can handle you 


a4 
troupbie 


chair.” 


siowly out 


... 
hat, stick, gloves. 


Billings,” Terry 


But I thought 
through with 


you were 
going to get this case as 


quickly as possible. 
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“T am, Billings. But why chase all 
over town running down clews and try- 
ing to solve a case when you have good 
reason to believe that the solution will 
come to you? I am going to take a 
long chance, Billings. We'll go home, 
and if nothing happens in a couple of 
hours or so, we'll go forth again.” 

“Whatever you say, sir.” 

“Besides, I have some telephoning to 
do, and I do not care to do it at the 
club. Understand?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 
HIEN they reached the apartment 
hotel that Terry Trimble called 
home the trouble maker did an unusual 
thing; instead of having an attendant 
take the roadster around to the garage 
in the alley he drove the powerful car 
there himself, 
her ordered the 
night man. ‘Be sure she has gas, oil, 
air, and water And her nose 
pointed toward the door. 
to take her out again in a short 


“Took over,” he 
have 
[ may want 
time, 
and I may want to leave in a hurry.” 
“T understand, sir,” the attendant 
said. He realized that Terry Trimble 
was on a case, and Trimble was a fa- 
vorite of his, though he did not know 
it. The big roadster would be ready. 
Trimble Billings entered the 
building and shot up in the elevator. 
Once in the suite, Trimble hurried to 
the telephone as soon as he had tossed 
off his hat and 
Billings began putting papers in order 
on the desk—something he had not 
done because of their call to the Whar- 


and 


removed his gloves. 


lon place. 
Before he gained the information he 
needed Terry Trimble called men away 


from business and pleasure—though it 


| 

t 
one o’clock in the morning— 
But a 


now was 
and some of them out of bed. 
dozen or so of angry voices toned down 
when it was learned that Terry Trimble 


was talking. Trimble had a certaip 
reputation, and most of these me, 
would be proud later to say that he had 
sought information from them. 

Finally he called a man who talked 
long in reply to his questioning, and 
there was a faint smile on Terry 
Trimble’s lips when he hung up the re. 
ceiver and turned toward his easy-chair, 

“Billings,” he said, “everything seems 
to be working out as I expected.” 

“T’m glad of that, sir.” 

“I say it again—it is the little things 
that put a man on the right track, It 
is being observant early in the game, 
before your mind gets to working along 
a certain trail, that leads to suecess, 
What do you think of this affair, Bil- 
ings—really ?” 

Billings sat down before the trouble 
maker and scratched at his head, as he 
always did when puzzled. 

“Of course I don’t know as much as 
you know, sir,” he said. “I’m looking 
at it from the outside.” 

“That is precisely why I wish your 
opinion,” Trimble told him. 

“Well, I seareely know. This 
Stephen Mattle had the motive, of 
course. It was to his interest to keep 
that money from reaching Goodman, 
though Wharlon had plenty more 
money, of course. But, if James 
Wharlon was killed, there would bea 
certain amount of turmoil. Under- 
stand, sir? With that hundred thow- 
sand gone, and Wharlon dead, it would 
be highly improbable that the men in 
Wharlon’s office would be able to fur- 
nish Goodman enough money immedi 
ately. They'd hesitate about doing tt, 
with Mr. Wharlon dead. And while 
things were in a mess Mattle could fin- 
ish whipping Goodman in the market.” 
sillings. Go on.” 
have been vety 
the sort of 


“Very pretty, 

“And Mattle must 
angry. I take it that he is 
man who goes to pieces under the im 
fluence of anger—even to the extent of 
committing a murder.” 
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“Then you believe that Mattle did 
it?” 

“Or hired it done,” Billings said. 

. “And when and where was it done— 
and how ?” Trimble asked. 

“Possibly when the limousine stopped 
at the candy shop,” replied Billings. 
“There was an opportunity there. It 
would have been easy for a man to have 
opened the limousine door, reached in, 
and jabbed a poisoned needle into Mr. 
Wharlon, take the money, and hurry 
away. That is, if Mr. Wharlon was 
asleep when the car was stopped before 
the shop. The chauffeur was in the 
shop, and people passing on the walk 
would have paid no attention, especially 
if the murderer opened the door on the 
opposite side.” 

“Think I should arrest Mattle, 
then?” 

“That is just a theory, sir; I don’t 
know what real evidence you have.” 

“There is the rub,” Trimble declared. 
“As you say, Mattle had the motive and 
the opportunity. He refuses to give an 
account of his actions last night, too. 
But let us consider the man, Billings. I 
know his character, of course, and his 
reputation. He faced ruin as soon as 
Wharlon decided to aid Goodman in the 
market fight. What would such a man 
do?” 

“What do you say, sir?” 

“He would drink, exactly as Mat- 
tle did. And he would foolishly 
threaten—as Mattle did. He would be 
intensely angry for a time, and then he 
would be afraid. I know Mattle well; 
his first concern would be to protect 
himself financially. His outburst at 
Wharlon over, he would start out to 
get ready for to-morrow’s | battle. 
Understand, Billings? Those threats 
of his did not mean that he would kill 
James Wharlon—but that he would 
beat him in business. 


“ 4 . . . . 
Having shouted his intention, his 
next action would be to for 


get ready 
the fray. He needed more money to 


fight Wharlon, of course. Market 
traders are peculiar individuals, Bill- 
ings. Stephen Mattle knew that he 
would get little backing from his 
friends and brokers when it became 
known that Wharlon was fighting him. 
Some of those who had been standing 
with him would quit because of Whar- 
lon entering the fight—he knew that, 
too. They would be afraid to fight 
against the Wharlon interests.” 

“Then——” 

“So Mattle, always a gamblr, went 
straight to the biggest gambling house 
in the city and started to plunge. He 
wouldn’t tell me where he had been— 
but the telephone did. You see, he 
wouldn’t want to let it become known 
that he was in a panic, that he was 
gambling in the hope of winning a huge 
sum to use in the fight. You know how 
it is, Billings; let a whisper get about 
that a financier is shaky, and his 
backers fade away immediately.” 

“T understand, sir. Then you are of 
the opinion that Mattle had nothing to 
do with the murder?” 

“T may say that I am.” 

“In that case, sir, who did it? And 
the motive——” 

“Was robbery,” Trimble said. 

“But how would anybody have 
known that Mr. Wharlon would have 
a fortune with him? It was just before 
the limousine started that the clerk ran 
down and handed him the money. 
There would not have been time to ar- 
range a crime like that, get ahead of 
the limousine, and commit the murder 
and robbery.” 

“T fancy everything was in readi- 
ness,” Trimble said. ‘And please re- 
member that it was several hours before 
he started home that Mr. Wharlon 
telephoned to his daughter and to 
Robert Goodman. He told both that he 
would carry that money home with him, 
And we know that Mattle had tapped 
Goodman’s wire—that he heard the 
conversation.” 
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“Pardon me, sir, but you said you did 
not think Mattle committed the crime.” 
“My dear Billings! Have we any 
reason to believe that nobody else over- 
heard Don’t we 
know that every man in Wharlon’s of- 


that conversation? 
fice, for instance, knew that he was go- 
ing to take that money home with him? 
Wasn’t the cashier rushing around 
gathering it together? -And don’t you 


suppose Mattle, on the other end, 
spouted around about it? Don’t you 
suppose a score of men knew that 
James Wharlon was going to ride 


twenty miles, part of the distance along 
a lonely road, with a hundred thousand 
in cash and negotiable securities at his 
side?” 

“Great heavens, sir! Then there are 
a score of possibilities, and you may not 
get at that book of poetry for some time 
to come,” Billings said. 

“Flave you considered the chauffeur, 
Billings ?” 

“Yes, sir. He knew about the 
money, of course. But would he have 
had that poison ready, in a pocket? It 
would have been easy, of course, for 
Polart to have stopped the car on that 


lonely road, opened the door, and 
jabbed the poisoned needle into Mr. 
Wharlon’s chin, take the money, and 


driy ¢ on,” 


“Um! Here’s another puzzle for 
you, Billings. You heard me telephone 


to the Wharion place and get the doc- 
They have concluded 
their examination, Billings. That little 
spot on the chin is a minor pimple, and 


tor, didn’t you ? 


nothing more.” 
“Then, sir——” 
“Mr. Wharlon died from that poison 
1 - - a ” 

—hbut it was inhaled, 


Inhaled ?” 


“Precisely. Taken in the form of a 
gas. Now what?” 
“Tt could have been done with an 


atomizer, or one of those little vapor 
guns such as are used b® persons suf- 
fering from catarrh,” 


Billings said. 





“Held for an instant beneath Mp 
Wharlon’s nostrils as he slept , 

“Ass! You cannot turn this poison 
into a gas by pressing a bulb, Billings, 
There must be a strong chemical re. 
action.” 

“Then I give it up, sir. 

“Very well,” Trimble said, smiling, 
“Now, Billings, I have come home to 
try an experiment. I have a faint idea 
that the guilty person is a bit afraid 
that I am on his track. I think that 
he is the sort of man who, having com- 
mitted one murder, would commit a 
second to prevent the discovery of his 
guilt of the first. I have come home, 
Billings, to give him a chance to make 
an attempt on my life.” 

“er 

“Precisely, Billings. Our lights have 
been burning about as long as it would 
take for us to prepare to retire. So 
we'll go to our bedchambers now, Bill- 
ings, carefully turning out the lights. 
But we'll not sleep, of course. Be 
ready for action, Billings.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“We don’t want to shoot, you know 
—we want to capture.” 

es, Site” 

Terry Trimble motioned Billings 
away, and snapped out the lights of the 
study. And then he went to his own 
bedchamber and turned out the lights 
there. He stretched himself on the bed, 
threw a light c¢ er him and 
pulled it up to his chin. Beneath the 
an automatic, where the 





” 


vering over 


covering was 
trouble maker could put his hand on it 
immediately. And so he waited. 

A tiny clock in the study chimed the 
hour of two. There was scarcely any 
sound, save now and then that of some 
vehicle passing in the street. Terry 
Trimble relaxed as much as _ possible, 
but he was continually alert. It would 
not be a difficult matter, he knew, for a 
determined man to get into the suite. 
There were windows opening to a nar- 
row balcony that overlooked a dark 











court, and there was a fire escape by 
means of which the balcony could be 
reached. But there was only the one 
entrance to the bedchamber, and 
Trimble could watch that easily. He 
anticipated nothing serious; he cer- 
tainly did not intend to remain stretched 
on the bed while somebody inoculated 
him with a deadly poison. 

As Billings had guessed, but scarcely 
had dared say, Trimble believed that 
he held the solution of the death of 
James Wharlon, but lacked direct evi- 
dence. He was waiting for the guilty 
man to supply it. If it was not supplied 
soon, then Trimble would have to un- 
dertake some difficult work and get the 
evidence himself. And, from what he 
knew, he guessed that such a course 
would take considerable time. Trimble 
liked clean-cut cases that could be ended 
without a great amount of fuss and 
trouble. 

Another half an hour passed. And 
then Terry Trimble heard a sound in 
the living room of the suite, just the 
slightest sound that might have been 
caused by a human body brushing 
against a table. In the darkness Terry 
Trimble smiled; his hand _ slipped 
beneath the covering and grasped the 
automatic and held it ready for use, 
and his other hand gripped the top of 
the covering itself in such manner that 
the trouble maker could throw it off his 
body with a single movement and 
spring out of the bed. 

Five minutes longer he waited, and 
then, by the faint streak of light that 
came in through the window from the 
street, he could see the door of the bed- 
room opened, inch by inch. 

On the other side of that door, 
Trimble hoped, was the solution of the 
mystery. He wished the man would 
hurry. He did not want to make a 
move until his foe was well inside the 
room, for he did not want the man to 
escape. 

The door was opened more, and a 
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shadow appeared in it. Terry Trimble 
could make out the head and shoulders 
of a man, but could not see his fea- 
tures. When he came three feet into 
the room, perhaps the faint streak of 
light would reveal the intruder’s iden- 
tity. 

Now the door was wide open, and 
the man in the study was bending for- 
ward. Terry Trimble prepared to 
spring from the bed, cover the man, 
and shout for Billings, who slept on the 
other side of the study, and who could 
cut off the intruder’s retreat. 

But the man in the doorway gave a 
sudden exclamation and wheeled away. 
Trimble was out of bed in an instant, 
with a shout to his assistant. There 
was a crash in the study. 

In another instant Trimble was at 
the door, and had snapped on the 
lights. Billings, automatic in hand, was 
near an open window that led to the 
balcony. In the center of the room, 
standing as though terrified, blinking 
at the sudden bright light, was Stephen 
Mattle! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MATTLE EXPLAINS. 
HERE was silence for a moment, 
while Terry Trimble and Billings 
looked at the intruder, and Stephen 
Mattle glanced from one to the other 
of them, licking at his dry lips, his eyes 
furtive, his face white and hands tremb- 

ling. 

“Well, Mr. Mattle, I am waiting to 
hear you talk,” Trimble said, after a 
time. 

Stephen Mattle sank into the nearest 
chair and held his head in his hands 
for a moment. 

‘Trying to cover up one murder with 
another?” the trouble maker asked. 
“And a short time ago I was telling my 
assistant that I thought you were inno- 
cent.” 

Stephen Mattle raised his head. 
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“T never touched Wharlon,” he cried. 
“And I didn’t come here to harm you!” 

“Perhaps you'll explain, then. But 
wait Search him, Bill- 
ings.” 

Mattle made no objection. Billings 
searched him well, and turned to report. 

“No weapon, sir.” 

“None of any sort?” 

“No, sir; I am sure.” 

“Didn’t find a little bottle of poison, 
or anything like that?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“T—I didn’t come here to do you 
harm,” Mattle declared. “After you 
left me, Trimble, I got to thinking. I 
saw how it must look to you. And I 
—I began to grow afraid. I realized 
that everything pointed to me. I had 
the motive—and I had refused to say 
where I had been last evening.” 

“Well?” Trimble asked. 

“And I realized that it would be best 
to tell you everything at once, to stop 
my foolishness. I was afraid you'd 
order me arrested, that I’d have trouble 
getting bail—and while I was waiting 
for it the market would turn 
me and wipe me out. So I decided to 
come here and tell you everything, 
Trimble. I telephoned the night clerk, 
and he said that you were at home. I 
told him not to disturb you, that I’d 
come up in a little while.” 

“But why enter as you did?’ 
As I was walk- 
saw a man 
ing up the fire escape to the bal- 


moment, 


one 


against 


“T’m coming to that. 
ing along the side street I 
clim 
cony. I knew it was your baloncy, and 
that got me to wondering a bit. I 
turned into the court to watch him. He 
reached the balcony and went along it, 


and stopped in front of that window. 


There was just a bit of light from the 


and I could see that he was 


corner arc, 
working at the window, trying to open 
it. 

“T should around front 


; pose, but I 
didn’t stop to think of that. My 


have gone 
] | 


and notified the clerk, | SU] 
nerves 


are going to pieces from this business, 
I started up the fire escape. I got to 
the balcony and crept along it to the 
window. It was 10W, and the 
man had gone inside. I listened, crept 
inside myself. He was at that door 
over there—your bedroom door, I sup- 
pose. He had something in his hand— 
maybe a weapon. The light flashed 
from it once or twice. 

“T left the window and started fol- 
lowing around the wall. I was hoping 
to find the light switch and turn on the 
lights. But I must have made some 
noise, for suddenly he wheeled around 
and darted across the room and went 
through the window. Then, before I 
realized what had happened, you and 
your man came out and snapped on the 
lights.” 

“That is a very pretty story,” Terry 


Sa id. 


open 


Trimble 

“Great heavens, man! Don’t you 
believe it? Do you think that I came 
into this suite like a burglar to do you 
harm? Did your man find a weapon 
on me? I’ve told you the truth, 
Trimble.” 

“Um! Sit still, Mattle, while I make 
a little investigation. Billings, give him 
some brandy—he’s as nervous as a cat.” 

The trouble maker looked all around 
the room, especially at the floor, and 
then walked slowly to the window. He 
stepped out upon the narrew balcony 
and flashed his electric torch. He 
walked the length of it and examined 
the landing of the fire escape, and 
looked down at the ground three stories 
below. Then he went back-to the liv- 
ing room, to find Stephen Mattle sitting 
beside the table, his hands held to his 
face, and Billings standing near, watch- 
ing closely. 

“Let me see one of your 
Mattle,” the trouble maker commanded. 

Mattle looked up, and stretched out 


shoes, 


a leg. 
“Well, Mattle, I am ready to believe 
your story,” Trimble went on, “It 1s 











Terry Trimble and 


muddy in the court at the edge of the 
walk, So there are tracks on the bal- 
cony and the fire escape landing. 
There are two sets of tracks, Mattle. 
You probably made one series, but the 
were made by shoes with 
1 toes. 

told 


others 
roundec 

“Eve 
whimpered. 

“And what was it you were coming 
here to tell me 

“Where I was last = Mattle 
said. “I went to a gambling house and 
started to play heavily. e thought 
maybe I might win a huge sum that 
would help me in the market. I knew 
I couldn’t expect to get it from any 
of my friends, with Wharlon fighting 
me. If I won, all right; if I didn’t win, 
I was done financially anyway. I—I 
just broke even, and they made 
me stop playing, because I was grow- 
ing abusive to the dealers. Then I went 


” 


you the truth,” Mattle 


” 


ee 
abort 


to the club—where you met me. I 
swear this is the truth.” 
“IT don’t know whether I'd accept 


your oath or not,” Trimble said, “but I 
do happen to know that you are speak- 
ing the truth, Mattle, for I found out 
those things for myself. I’m glad of it, 
too. I had a little theory about this 
case, and [ was afraid for a moment, 
when [ saw you standing in this room, 
that I had guessed wrong.” 


“I—I didn’t kill Wharlon and take 
that money. I know nothing about it,” 
Mattle said. 

“IT suppose you realize that it still 
looks badly, as far as you are con- 
cerned ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then you should stand ready and 


willing to aid me in untangling this af- 
fair,” the trouble maker said. 
“I—I'll do all I can.” 


“Come along with me, then; we'll go 
to the Wharlon place. 

“Will it look right for me—at this 
time——” 


‘“ . . 7 9 
I must insist, Mattle. 
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“Very well.” 

Trimble motioned to Billings, who 
hurried away and returned with the 
trouble maker’s hat and coat. Trimble 
took time to adjust his monocle, and 
then they left the suite, went down in 
the elevator, and hurried around to the 
garage. ‘They piled into the roadster, 
and, Trimble behind the wheel, guided 
the big car to the nearest avenue and 
dashed along it utterly disregarding 
speed regulations. 

Across the long bridge they roared, 
on to the boulevard, and along it. The 
rushing wind put an end to conversa- 
tion. Trimble was giving all his atten- 
tion to the Billings was watching 
Stephen Mattle closely, and Mattle was 
bending his wind against the rush of the 
wind and making no attempt at talk. 

They came to where repairs were 
being made, where they were forced to 
leave the smooth boulevard and take to 
the rough side road. Trimble drove 
along it slowly, slowly that Billings 
wondered a bit. And suddenly before 
them they saw a man standing in the 
middle of the road, holding up a hand 
in command for them to stop. 

The roadster rolled to a standstill, 
and Robert Goodman stepped up beside 
it. 

“Trimble- ” he began. 

And then he saw Stephen Mattle. At 
the instant Mattle recognized 
Goodman. 


car, 





same 


nr’ 


Mattle 


” 


is 
Trimble—— 
the trouble 


“This is a_ trap, 
shrieked. “Curse you, 

“Keep shirt on,” 
advised. “Atrap? Did I-know 
to enter my suite like 
a burglar? Mr. Goodman has been 
helping me, if you are eager to know. 
You two men just forget your business 
troubles for a time, will you? We all 
to get this thing settled, and then 


your 
maker 
yi yu WV 


ere going 


want 


you can go at it again, if you wish. A 
truce—that’s all I ask.” 
“But that man——” Goodman began. 
“Just bury the hatchet for a time,” 
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Trimble insisted. “You are both 
agreed? Very well. [ll drive off to 
ene side, Goodman, and then we can 
talk.” 

He drove the roadster aside* and 
behind a clump of brush. Leaving 
sillings and Stephen Mattle there with 
it, he returned to the road, where 
Robert Goodman was awaiting him. 

“Got anything interesting to report?” 
Trimble asked. 

“T have,” Goodman said. “It was as 
you anticipated, Trimble, though I am 
puzzled to know how you guessed it.” 

“Just common sense applied to the 
problem early in the game, before my 
mind became cluttered up with a lot of 
nonsense,” Trimble replied. “Suppose 
you tell me.” 

“T’ll not only tell you, but I'll show 
you a thing or two, and see what you 
can make of it,” Goodman replied. 
“Come back here in the woods.” 

They were in the depths of the woods 
for fully fifteen minutes, Trimble’s 
electric torch flashing continually; and 
then they went out to the road again. 

“Has Polart gone back to the Whar- 
lon place yet?” Trimble asked. 

“No; I’ve been watching 
ually.” 

“Then he should be along very soon,” 
the trouble maker said. “I suppose he 
went in to send messages to relatives, 
and all that—perhaps attend to a score 
of errands for Mr. Wharlon’s attorney. 
I’m going to give you a few more in- 
structions, Goodman, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“You know that I am glad to do any- 
thing I can to help you, Trimble.” 

“Very well. And for Heaven’s sake, 
Goodman, don’t make a mistake. If 
you do we may lose our one big chance 
to end this case and bring the murderer 
of James Wharlon to justice.” 

They talked for five minutes longer, 
walking slowly along the rough road, 
until they were back in the vicinity of 
Trimble’s roadster. 


contin- 
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“Where’s your ear?” the trouble 
maker asked. 

“Behind those heaps of brush,” 
Goodman replied. “It can’t be seen 
from the road even in the glare of head- 
lights. But I can get it out in a couple 
of minutes.” 

“Good. You understand everything 
now ?” 

“T’m certain of it.” 

“Here comes a car, 
with you!” 

They darted to a place of conceal- 
ment from which they could watch the 
approaching automobile as it bounded 
over the rough road. It was running 
at an ordinary rate of speed when it 
passed. 

“Polart, the Wharlon chauffeur,” 
Trimble said. “Just getting back from 
town. I'll go on to the Wharlon place 
now, Goodman, with Billings and 
Stephen Mattle. Remember your in- 
structions, and follow as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“You 
Trimble.’ 

“Good enough!” 

The trouble maker ran through the 
brush to his own car, got behind the 
wheel, and drove out to the road. Not 
a word did he speak to Billings or 
Stephen Mattle. And Billings knew, by 
that, that Terry Trimble was intent 
upon his case. 


Into the brush 


may depend upon me, 


, 


CHAPTER IX. 
GUILT ESTABLISHED. 
HE physicians had concluded their 
examination and had formulated a 
report. The constable was still at the 
Wharlon house, though there had been 
nothing for him to-do. The attorney 
was busy in the study, of course, 
Nancy Wharlon was being cared for by 
her maid and a nurse who had been 
summoned. 
Terry Trimble drove up to the 
entrance and went inside, accompanied 
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by Billings and Mattle. The butler took 
them into the big living room, and 
looked to Trimble for orders. 

“Get Polart, and tell him I want to 
see him here,” the trouble maker 
directed. “I think he has returned 
from town?” 

“He returned a few 
sir,’ the butler replied. 
immediately, sir.” 

It was a very few minutes before the 
chauffeur entered the room. Trimble 
indicated a chair, and Polart sat down 
and looked at the trouble maker ques- 
tioningly. 

“Polart, I am going to ask you some 
questions, and I want you to be very 
careful in your answers,” Trimble said. 
“It is a terrible thing to swear away a 
man’s liberty or life unless you are cer- 
tain of your statements.” 

“T understand that, sir,” Polart said. 

“You see that man sitting over 
there?” Trimble asked, pointing to 
Mattle. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ever see him before? 
now.” 

“T have seen him before, sir. 

“Where—and when?” 

“Last evening, sir, just before I drove 
Mr. Wharlon away from the office 
building. This is the man, sir, who 
threatened Mr. Wharlon. I stepped 
forward to interfere, but some other 
men rushed up and took this man 
away.” 

“You’re sure of that, Polart?” 

“Absolutely, sir.” 

“See him from that time until now 
when you entered this room?” 

“I—I don’t think so, sir.” 

“You don’t remember seeing 
when you stopped at the candy shop?’ 

“T didn’t notice him, sir.” 

“Um!” Trimble grunted. “By the 
way, Polart, you have been in town?” 

~*ea, sir,” 

“Errands ?’ 

“I went in to send several telegrams 


minutes ago, 
“Tl get him 


Be careful 


” 


him 


? 
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for Mr. Wharlon’s attorney, sir—busi- 
ness messages—and to notify distant 
relatives.” 

“That all you had to do?” 

"NOS. Sits 

“Gone a long time, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Polart frankly. 
“T had engine trouble and was forced to 
stop and work on the machine for al- 
most an hour just after I crossed the 
bridge coming back.” 

“Hard luck,” the trouble maker com- 
mented. 

The butler, who had gone out in 
answer to a ring, now returned and ap- 
proached Trimble. 

“Mr. Goodman 
sir,” he said. 

“Tell him to come right in,” Trimble 
ordered. “Wait a moment, Polart.” 

A moment’s wait—and then Robert 
Goodman came into the room. Beneath 
one arm he carried some sort of me- 
chanical arrangement that was fully six 
feet long. Trimble got up and faced 
him. 

“What have you there, Goodman?” 
he asked. ‘Looks like the rear axle 
of an automobile.” 

“T scarcely think it is that, sir,” Good- 
man replied. 

“Well, stand the thing against the 
wall, and sit down until I have finished 
with Polart,” the trouble maker said. 
“Now, Polart, you are certain that you 
did not see this man, whose name is 
Stephen Mattle, when you stopped at 
the candy shop?” 

“T didn’t notice anybody, sir,” Polart 
said. “I just hurried in and got the 
box of candy, put it into the machine, 
and drove on here, sir.” 

“Remember passing anybody along 
the road who resembled Stephen 
Mattle ?” 

“Not unless he was in a ear, sir. I 
course, but 


wants to see you, 


passed several cars, of 
couldn’t see who was in them.” 
Terry Trimble seemed to be studying 


a moment. Polart glanced idly around 
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the room, and finally at the mechanical 
contraption that Robert Goodman had 
carried into the room. Trimble asked 
a few more questions that did not seem 
to amount to anything, and now and 
then Polart glanced furtively at that 
peculiar bit of mechanism. 

“Know what that thing is?” Trimble 
asked suddenly. 

“T couldn’t say, sir, without examin- 
ing it closely. It may be a part for an 
automobile truck; they are making 
them in all sorts of shapes these days, 
sir.” 

“Never saw anything like it before, [ 
suppose.” 

“I—I scarcely think so, sir, 
said. 

“Got any objestions if I take an im- 
pression of your finger tips, Polart?” 
Trimble asked. ‘In case we should find 
the missing brief case, which held the 
money, there may be prints on it, you 
know. It will clear you, of course, 
instantly, if they do not resemble 
yours.” 

A ghost of a smile flashed across the 
chauffeur’s face. 

“Go as far as you like, sir,” he said. 

“You take them, Billings, while I 
watch Mr. Mattle,” Trimble ordered. 

Billings always was ready for that. 
He had with him a little box containing 
the fingerprint outfit, which he had 
carried from the roadster, where it 
generally was kept. He took Polart’s 
prints while Terry Trimble walked 
around the room, now and then glar- 
ing at Stephen Mattle. 

“All done, sir,” Billings reported. 

“Very well. Polart, step into the hall 
with me, please.” . 

The chauffeur got up and did as he 
was requested. Trimble led the way 
along the hall toward the rear of the 
house, where they could talk without 
being overheard. 

“Polart,” he said, “I want you to 
think hard, now. Go over every minute 
from the time you left the office build- 


” 


Polart 
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ing until you got here and Mr. Wharlon 
was found dead. Sit down in that chair 
and try to remember. Are you sure 
that you didn’t see Stephen Mattle near 
the candy store?” 

“T see what you are driving at, sir,” 
Polart said. “Mr. Mattle had trouble 
with Mr. Wharlon; I heard-all abvut 
it, sir. In other words, he had a mo- 
tive for killing and robbing Mr. Whar- 
lon. But I am sorry to say, sir, that 
I don’t remember seeing him after | 
drove away from the office building. If 
he did it, sir, I don’t know when, or 
how.” 

“Well, we'll have to continue looking 
around, then,” Terry Trimble said, 
“We'll go back to the living room now.” 

Trimble led the way, and Polart 
walked slowly behind him. As they 
entered Billings looked at his chief and 
nodded. 

“Sit down again, Polart,”’ Trimble 
said. “You say you don’t know what 
that contraption over there is?” 

“No, sir. I might be able to tell after 
examining it closely, sir.” 

“Where did you find it, Goodman?” 

“In the brush beside the road.” 

“Well, Polart is a good mechanic and 
he says he doesn’t know what the thing 
is. He says that he never saw it before, 
Goodman. Never handled it in your 
life, or anything like it, did you, 
Polart ?” 

“No, sir. 

“Then,” asked Terry Trimble, “how 
does it happen that your finger prints, 
are on it?” 

“Sir?” Polart gasped. 

“I took you out of the room, Polart, 
so Mr. Billings could get the prints on 
that business and compare them with 
yours. And when we came back into 
the room he nodded to me that your 
prints were also on that steel affair over 
there against the wall.” 

“Some mistake, sir,” Polart said 
coolly. ‘Surely you are not trying to 
say that I killed my employer?” 


” 











“Mistake, you say?’ Trimble said. 
“Tet’s look at your hands, Polart.” 

The chauffeur immediately extended 
them, and Trimble took them in his and 
pretended to be looking at the tips of 
the fingers. 

“Scrubbed and 
good recently, haven’t you?” the trouble 
maker asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Got the stain off, haven’t you?” 

“Stain, sir?’ Polart stammered. 
“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Remember me asking you earlier in 
the night whether you smoked ciga- 
rettes to excess ?” 

"Ves, Sir.” 

“Your fingers, your palms, and your 
wrists were stained then, Polart, with a 
stain resembling that which comes from 


your hands wrists 


cigarettes.” 
“Possibly 

use on the cars 
Terry ‘Trimble 

Polart by the wrists. 
Handcuffs, Billings!” he cried. 
Billings darted forward, there was a 


oil, sir, or cleaning fluid I 


” 


suddenly gripped 


click, and the trouble maker stepped 
back with a grin. 
“What—what does this mean?” 


Polart demanded. 
ing to do?” 
“Polart,’ Trimble said, 
that killed Mr. Wharlon, 
into a gas, will stain human flesh 


“What are you try- 
“the. poison 
when made 


just 


as your hands were stained earlier in 
the evening. You are a cool customer, 
but other men are just as wise. I’ve got 
you, Polart. Ak d I know why you 
were so long in town, too. You were 


trying to kill me, 
I was on the 
“It is nonsens¢ 


“Easy case. Polart! 


because you thought 
right trail.’ 


> 





You may be in- 
that Mr. Goodman 
in the woods when you went 


to town, and he say 


terested to know 
was hiding 
you stop your car, 
You killed Mr. 


you re 


\ 
and saw what vou did. 
Wharlon, Pol: 


irt—and 
the electric chair.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONFESSION, 


denly sprang to his feet. 
Terry Trimble to one 


side for an instant, and was on his way 


to the door. But Billings had been 
W: uiting for thai, and with the help of 
Goodman and Mattie he turned the 
guilty man back. Terry Trimble, re- 
covering from the first surprise, hurled 
himself into the fray. Polart was 


thrown to a divan and held there until 
his rage had been expended. 

Then Trimble let him up, forced him 
to sit in a corner agai ust the cushions, 
with Billings holding an automat ic 
trained ups pa sat down himself 
directly in fri Pp. 


1 » 
iDi¢ 


n him 
Nn tum, 


mt of olart, 





The chauffeur was half hysterical 
now. Tears ran down his a, and 
sobs shook his bie be ly. Trim bl KNCW 
the symptoms: Polart was the type of 
man that goes to pieces when he finds 


himself in a corner, and knows there is 

no hope. 
“ralik,. 

maker said. 
“T—I killed him,” Polart 


low And 


° ’ 71 
you wish,” the trouble 


¢ oe | 7% - 
said, ma 
4 1 1 PN, | a 
tone. then he held up his 


head and glared at them. “I’ve fallen 
down on the job,” he declared. ‘But it 


was a smooth proposition—you'll have 
to admit that. 
the chem!- 


all about that 


“When I was working for 


cal company I learned 


ul t ‘ 
poison. They were making gas fr 
it there—and one of my pals worked 
in the chemical department j 


before I left I managed to steal some of 


the stuff. I knew how to make the ga: 
you see. It is an easy matter to releas 
the gas from the chemical. 

“T got the job chauffeur f¢ 
Wharlon, I planned it away ahead, 
you see. J] wanted to have money 
lot of money. I was tired of worki1 
all the time and taking orders fre 
other men. After ] got the jo! I 


vatched my chance. I soon learned 
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that Mr. Wharlen carried [arge sums of 
money from his office to his house. 
And I soon found out about him sleep- 
ing in the car, of course. 

“So I thought that some night he 
would carry a large sum of money, and 
I could get it. { could stop the car 
and give him the poison while he was 
asleep. If he happened to wake sud- 
denly { could say that I had got out to 
see if we had a flat tire. 

“And J made—made that!’ He 
pointed to the mechanical device. “It’s 
clever—thai,” he said. ‘You see what 
it is? A long metal tube, and in the 
center of it a metal globe. And on each 
end of the tube is a length of pliable 
hose. 1 fastened that beneath the li- 
mousine on brackets——’”’ 

“And your great mistake was for- 
getting to remove the brackets,” 
Trimble told him. “I examined the li- 
mousine in the garage and found them. 
I already had seen the stain on your 
hands. And I had Goodman watch you 
on the road. He saw you stop the 
roadster and go into the brush; he saw 
you put that thing beneath a heap of 
trash.” 

“In the metal globe were the chemi- 
cals,” Polart went on, talking in a 
monotone now. “I had everything 
ready, and I waited for my chance. 
Last evening it came. I saw the clerk 
give Mr. Wharlon all that money. And 
that other man was threatening him. 
It was my chance, sir. With a hundred 
thousand doliars I could go away and 
live like a king. 

“So I planned it, sir. Mr. Wharlon 
went to sleep in the car as usual. He 
was asleep when I stopped at the candy 
shop. I ran out along the boulevard 
and turned into the side road, and 
stopped the car. I went around to the 
rear, and connected one length of hose 
to the exhaust pipe. I hurried behind 
the wheel again, reached down, and 
connected the other length of hose with 


the speaking tube. Do you understand 
now, sir? The exhaust emptied inty 
the hose and the tube, rushed through 
the chemicals in the globe, generated 
the gas, and blew it into the closed |. 
mousine through the speaking tube 
Mr, Wharlon was killed, sir, in a very 
rew minutes. 

“T stopped the car again, opened the 
door, and got out the money. I re. 
moved that tube and hose, and put it 
under some brush, and hid the money 
there, too. You can find it there now, 
sir—I may as well tell you where. The 
gas was stifling in the car, sir. I broke 
that window so the fresh air would 
clear out the gas before I got to the 
house. And that is all, sir. I’ve just 
fallen down on the job—and I’m ready 
to pay for it.” 

Terry Trimble got up slowly; Polart 
was sobbing again in a semi-hysterical 
fashion. 

“It was a mistake to leave those 
brackets beneath the car,” he said. “It 
was a mistake not to have on gloves so 
your hands would not be stained by the 
gas; the greatest mistake of all was 
when you stopped to put the tube ina 
new place. It was a mistake to try to 
kill me, too, Polart. But all murderers 
make mistakes. I suppose you thought 
you had a scheme that never could be 
discovered. It may interest you to 
know, Polart, that we’d had an awfully 
hard time convicting you if you hadn't 
made those little mistakes. We might 
even have thrown Mattle into prison. 
Constable, take this man to jail. Bil 
ings will go along to help you guard 
him. And hurry back, Billings, for } 
am eager to get home.” 

Billings and the constable took Polart 
away. Terry Trimble turned to face 
Goodman and Mattle. 

“We have had enough of tragedy,” 
hesaid. “There is sorrow in this house, 
gentlemen. Mr. \Wharlon arranged 
backing for Goodman, and your fight 
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on the market will be prolonged. Why 
not settle it now? Show that you can 
be a man, Mattle.” 

“’'m willing,’ Stephen Mattle said. 
“But I’m licked, if Goodman uses the 
Wharlon ogi He will be the one 
i stop now.” 

. “But I de want to Goodman 
said. “Nancy has promised to be my 
wife, and I should be by her side dur- 
ing her grief. I'll be too busy to fight 


*. 9 
top it, 


you on the market. If it is agreeable to 
you, Mattle, we’ll get together with our 
brokers as soon as possible and end the 
thing.” 

“Thanks,” Mattle 
man enough, I 
have been a cad—almost a crook.” 

“But not a murderer,” Terry Trimble 
said, smiling. “I hope Billings hurries 
back. I want to get home—got some 
poetry to read.” 
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other 
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in the hope that the authorities of Monroe would agree to take care of the old 


man, 
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BX-INSPECTOR WALLS, 

4 known to his intimates as 

Doggo, of the headquarters 

staff of the detective bureau, 

stretched himself at ease in my divan 

chair, before my fire, tessed aside my 
evening paper, and yawned. 

“Mrs. Yorkman still hunts for her 
necklace of pearls,” he remarked. 

Lazily I surveyed him from the 
other side of the fire, [—Algernon 
Brooks Fernie, once a cracksman not 
without fame in the twilight of crime, 
known in that half-lighted labyrinth as 
Algy the Artful. 

Did Doggo know of my past? To 
be sure he did. Why, he arrested me 
once, in the matter of that astonish- 
ing burglary at the Dragon’s Claw, 
down on Long Island. Only lack of 
evidence let me through his clutching 
fingers. 

But that was before he retired, and 
put on thirty pounds in flesh, and his 
black hair went gray. That was before 
a relation who knew nothing ugly 
about me, died and left a substantial 
fortune for my enjoyment. 

See me now, the ex-cracksman as a 
man of property, as a man of leisure, 
who has stepped across the narrow 
road from the shady side of the law 
to the sunny side. From a career of 
shame to one of also, 
however, from the tense moments of 
one who balances himself on the icy 


sureness—yes ; 


lip of a frozen ridge, to the easeful in- 
action of those whose _ horizon js 
bounded by the next meal time. 

Tersely, Doggo got bored at times, 
Briefly, lack of thrill frequently fret- 
ted my nervous system. Finally, we 
drifted together, the inspector and I, 
Chide him, if you will, and with sever- 
ity. At any rate, he was a philosopher, 
and then we had so much in common 
to talk about. We drifted together 
and got chummy, I say. If my past 
had been all that honesty shouldn't be, 
it was over, and I was rich. Also, the 
ex-police officer’s means were not those 
of a steel magnate, and the excellence 
of my dinners was an enticement. 

“Three weeks now since Mrs, York- 
man, the shining light of the social 
world, lost her pearls,’ went on my 
companion pensively. ‘Have you spec- 
ulated on any theory?” 

“Ah, pardon, I no longer speculate.” 

“The case doesn’t interest you?” 

“Why should it interest me?” 

“The pearls were of great price.” 

“Possibly. But what you are forget- 
ting, my dear Doggo, is that my special 
branch of study never was on the lines 
of the jewel crook.” 

Please note, with deliberation, that 
phrase “my special branch of study,” 
which J used in reference to that par- 
ticular form which my life of wrong- 
doing had taken; used it as if I had in- 
outside, a scholar’s interest 


t 
f 


dulged at 
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jn the subject. And Walls understood, 
of course. 

“True,” said he. “But to my mind 
the man who conspires to lift stones of 
price compares with the eracksman as 
a duelist with a bludgeon user. Where 
the latter smashes a passage through 
walls, the other schemes and probes like 
a great anatomist.” 

“You are confusing your metaphors, 
Doggo. Anatomists are not frequently 
duelists. As for a eracksman smashing 
his way through a wall—well, you name 
a very coarse and elementary order of 
them. Such methods never came under 
my observation.” 

“And you have not known a jewel 
crook of real genius ?” 

“T am not sure,” I answered, after 
a lengthy pause. “I knew a man and 
a girl who together spun those delicate 
webs in which peoples’ jewels are 
eaught. In fact, your mention of Mrs. 
Yorkman at once made me think of 
those two, since I once heard the girl— 
as pretty as they are made—sigh for 
them. They spun their webs together, 
as I say; but for the life of me I could 
not tell which was the genius, which the 
follower of the star. The man was 
deep, and looked deep; his companion 
bad the appearance of shallowness, yet 
was possibly profound as the Pit.” 

“May I ask you for the name of the 
man?” 

“Gustave Lefarge.” 

My friend let his right arm rise and 
fall. “Ah, that Lefarge,” said he with 
a sigh of reminiscence. “And the 
girl?” 

“Mercy Shepherd. How is that for 
the name of a stealer of diamonds? 
Her real name, too.” This time it was 
my turn to sigh, 

“You recall 
asked Doggo. 

“Oh, I was fond of her at one time.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Indeed.” 

I spoke 


? 


pleasure ?” 


her with 


the last word with my 


servant, who had appeared, at my el- 
bow. I glanced at the card on his silver 
tray. 

“Show the lady up 
he ordered. 

Something in my surprised tone 
flashed the truth upon my companion. 
“Not Mercy Shepherd?” said he, sitting 
up. 

“No other. The eoincidence is not 
overwhelming, however. She has prob- 
ably got into trouble over those missing 
pearls, and so has come to me.” 

The next moment Mercy came into 
the room, rather breathless, a little pale. 
She stopped suddenly at sight of Walls, 
although he was not known to her, 

“Take a seat,” I invited with just a 
touch of sternness. “You are looking 
very nice, as usual.” 

“Am I?” she said with a wan smile. 
“All the same, you are not pleased to 
see me here, Algy. No protesting. I 
say you are not. More, I think you are 
in the right. I would not have come 
unless I had been driven; I am quite 
prepared for being sent away. But if 
you do——” she broke off, genumely 
breathless. 

“Come, what has happened ?” 
manded. 

She looked at Doggo, 
watching her stealthily. 

“One of my friends,’ I said to as- 
sure her. “Be easy; he will not hurt 
you. Of what are you in need?” 

“A chum, Algy; a true pal,” she 
burst out beseechingly. ‘Some one to 
step between ” her 
voice fell to a whisper; her eyes looked 
terrified, dazed. 

I expected an ugly word, but it had 
“Between you and what?” I 


at once, Sims,” 


I de- 


who was 


me and—and—— 


to come. 
demanded. 
“Death!” she answered, and she 
glanced round with a shiver of fear, as 
if some cold breath had touched her. 
Ugly, indeed. 
“Oh, come,” I expostulated, “what 
are you asking me to believe?” 
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“Only what is horribly true,” 
swered with a 
her hands. 

“Well, what done?” 

She pressed her hands to her bosom, 
and loc yked again at Doggo. That 
gentlem: waved him down. 

“Ii you trust me, you must trust my 
friend,” I said severely. “He may not 
help you, but confidence he will 
treat with the greatest respect. I re- 
peat—what have been a 
Doe the matter ?” 
lim only 


she an- 
despairing gesture of 


have you 


" hist 
in rose, bul & 


yout 


you 


e€ menaces you?” 

le w vill kill me. 
“That 

away to the police?” 
“T tried to.”’ 
“Only tried?” 
“Yes,.and failed.” 

“Ah, then he will get 
are perfectly correct 


a 
J 


depends. Did you give him 


you for it. You 


ridered 


and 


Mercy drew a tiny embr 
handkerchief from her 
wiped her heated face with it. 
beat agitatedly in her white throat. It 
was obvious that fear beating 
cruelly on her heart. I gave her a few 
minutes to recover, and then ques- 
tioned: ““Why do you come to me? It 
is useless; besides, you are aware that 
[ take no practical interest in these af- 
fairs.” 


Tears 


sleeve 


was 


limpid 
Algy,” she said re- 
just impulse 


Of course J 


swam in her eyes. 

“You liked me once, 

proachiully. “It 
hich urged me to you. 


which 
wrong.” 


Was 


acted 
“Sit down, dee | 


So you 


harshly. 
» betray Lefarge, 
what matter ? 


mainte 
ss ittempted t 
your old companion? In 
3e frank.” 
‘He holds Mr ‘kman’s necklace 
Doggo and 
scintillating excitement. 
“Oh, he 


saw his eyes 


But it 
them ?” 


does, does he? Was 


with your help he got 


“wes,” 


murmured Mercy, 


a 
A pu se 
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her little hands as they rested in her 
lap. “You know that; but what you do 
not know is the life that man has made 
me lead in his dealings of that kind, 
He got hold of me when I was little 
more than a child. He forced me to 
his will, then, and has done so ever 
since. God alone knows how [ have 
suffered; often trying to break away, 
always failing. 1 cannot tell you the 
story now; it is too long, and I have not 
the heart. 

“You have always 
Algy, and be nice; 
has been 


seen me smile, 
but not a single day 
endurable. I always 
wanted to escape the hateful life of a 
jewel thief, but that man was ever too 
strong for me. Many times he threat- 
ened that, if I tried to betray him, he 
would not eat or sleep before he had 
killed me. And he spoke truly. You, 
him, know that he never em- 
ployed an idle threat. J thought I saw 
my ch: after he got those pearls; it 
eemed such a sure c just a word 
in the right quarter. But it missed; 
Lefarge twisted out from almost the 
very clutch of the police. That was 
twelve hours ago. He is perfectly well 
aware what I did; and I feel, witha 
deadly certain instinct, that only a few 
hours part me between him and his re- 
venge.” 

[ turned to Doggo with the question: 

“Do you agree?” 

“W holly,” said he grimly. 
is a devil incarnate.” 

Mercy shivered as if a 
touched her. 

[ had listened with fascinated interest 
really, a bare outline of 
had to imagine the detail 
between the gaps: all that the girl had 
endured under the relentless grip of 
Lefarge, the and the 
had followed in seeking to 
him over to the shark I put 
which she answered 
All the same, I 


feel bound to believe her. Why 


even 


knew 


ince 


“Lefarge 


snake had 


to what 


was, 


a story. | 


master, precise 
plan she 
throw 
a few questions, 


with eager readiness. 


did not 
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‘should I believe her? Who speaks 
truth in the underworld? The whole 
thing might be some infernal scheme 
to drag me down. I was silent. 

Mercy murmured, at last: “It all de- 
pends on whether you trust me,” 

“Exactly,” I assured her. 

“And do you?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“You doubt,” she said with a sudden 
touch of wild despair in her breaking 
voice. “I can understand; yet you are 
wrong.” She rose to her feet and stood 
up straight before me. “Yes, I can un- 
derstand, Algy,’ she continued unhap- 
pily. “You have seen but one side of 
me—of my life, of my heart. But in 
those days when you seemed to like me, 
when—when ” she could get no fur- 
ther. Her voice choked, and she turned 
to leave us. 

At that moment old Doggo put in his 
bark. 

“Can I have a word to say in this, 
Fernie?” he queried. “If so, I should 
wish, first, to call attention to your 
servant’s carelessness in not keeping 
your date dial as all date dials should 
be kept. To-day is the eighteenth of 
December, not the seventeenth.” 

At this seeming irrelevancy Mercy’s 
pale face flushed. I signed to her to 
remain still and say nothing. Doggo 
continued : 

“An error of a day has destroyed 
armies. I suggest to Miss Shepherd 
that she goes straight from here to her 
home, in a taxi, and remain there for 
three days, admitting no one at all, on 
any pretense whatever, until the expira- 
tion of seventy-two hours. May I in- 
quire where Miss Shepherd resides ?” 

“T have a small flat just off Columbus 
Circle,” answered Mercy with just a 
tiny frown of irritation fretting her 
perfect brows. . 

“Go to it, at once—in a cab, as I 
say,” went on Doggo imperturbedly. 
“No shopping, first. If you haven’ 
sufficient provisions for seventy-two 

6C ps 


hours, do with what you have. Lock 
the doors securely, and pay no heed to 
any knocks or rings. If you do, Le- 
farge will get you as sure as night. 
Mind, he may get you in any case, 
That is among the high probabilities. 
But after three days have passed, if you 
are then still on the right side of life, 
why, I think you will remain there 
without fear. Best phone for a taxi, 
Fernie; if the lady goes out in quest 
of one she may never want it.” 

[ looked at Mercy, who was leoking 
at me. “Does this suit you?” I asked. 

“Is it your advice, Algy?” was her 
anxious response, 

lor answer I picked up my telephone 
receiver and summoned a taxicab. 

Five minutes later we were alone. 

“There’s a nice farce gone,” said ex- 
Inspector Walls. “You will end by 
marrying her, Fernie, some day, if she 
lives—which is doubtful. It depends 
very largely on you.” 

“You credit her story, then?” 

“I believe only the fait accompli. 
One thing is sure: there has come our 
way one of those adventures for which 
our retired lives often thirst. Pardon 
me if I say no more until the sequel 
justifies what I mean to do. To-day is 
the eighteenth of the month. On the 
twentieth you will, if you wish to save 
Miss Shepherd from a pistol ball or 
knife thrust, go to the Hotel Illustrious 
—that magnificent hotel opened six 
months ago on Forty-third Street. You 


will go there at eight o’clock in the eve- 


ning, precisely. In the banqueting 
chamber called the Orient Hall twenty- 
one diners—all men—will be gathered, 
at that hour, to enjoy a supermeal. I 
could furnish you with most of their 
names, but that does not bear vitally 
upon the present. Two you will find 
any day in Maiden Lane; three or four 
in Wall Street; one or two in newspa- 
per land; and all are prosperous, and 
some distinguished, 

“You will take a taxicab to the door, 
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choosing a good one—a new one, for 
there must be no faulty engine in that 
cab, Fernie! 

“When you alight, tip the chauffeur 
generously, and promise him another 
later on; this will be to prevent his go- 
ing off with another fare while waiting 
for you. 

“Pass, then, into the Illustrious, An 
inquiry will confirm my statement that 
a dinner party is gathered in the Orient 
Hall. By that time dinner will be over 
and the waiters dismissed, The guests 
will be chatting over their cigars. You 
will go in, making a rather noisy en- 
trance in order to call attention to your 
ingress. You will advance near to the 
table, and when silence falls, and every 
eye is fixed upon you, you will exclaim 
—in an absolutely clear and firm tone— 
the following words: 

“ ‘Gentlemen, it is my pleasure to in- 
form you that the house off Columbus 
Circle is up for auction,’ 

“Directly that statement has left your 
lips you will retreat, you will quit the 
Orient Hall as abruptly as you entered 
it. Do not wait for an imstant to in- 
dulge your curiosity. Neither wait for 
the elevator. Go down the marble 
staircase as fast as you can without at- 
tracting attention or risking a fall. 
Jump into your taxi—and off! Have 
I made myself clear?” 

“Oh, delightfully,” I assured him. 
“But where shall I] drive after leaving 
the hotel ?” 

“Where you will, so long as you 
travel like a streak.” 

“TI see. I am to evade pursuit?” 

“Exactly.” 

“But another taxi will be after me?’ 

“No, I think not. Leave that to me. 
Although on the retired list, I have still 
enough influence to see that, for five 
or ten minutes, there shall be no dis- 


, 


engaged taxi within, say, two or three 
hundred yards of the Illustrious.” 

“This mission, then, is linked with 
peril?” 
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“It ts peril—the very stuff of danger. 
If you are prudent, you will refuse jt; 
but I confess I see no other way of say. 
ing Miss Mercy Shepherd.” 


II. 


Two evenings later, at half-past 
seven o'clock, I left my comfortable 
rooms in Greenwich Village and turned 
into Fifth Avenue. In other words, | 
had closed with Doggo’s invitation to 
take a dive, head foremost, into some 
mysterious deep and dark pool. This 
might not altogether suit me, but it 
suited him. He never would show his 
hand until he had won the game, when 
he would recall the cards and lay them 
face upward. 

J bowed to his methods just as he 
yielded to mine in the occasional adven- 
tures which came our way to snap the 
deadly boredom of our retirement, 
Like myself, he was acquainted with 
many a winding labyrinth in the nether 
world of crime; and when we chose to 
descend on some exploit, started, per- 
haps, by a difficult case to which we 
imagined we held some clew, we never 
questioned each other’s guidance, or 
knowledge. 

Weil, I wasn’t questioning his now, 
though I perfectly well realized that 
there was a red flare of danger ahead. 
The theaters were opening, as I saw 
when I had walked a mile or two up- 
town, admitting long queues into their 
recesses to feast their eyes and thrill 
their nerves with fictitious drama and 
melodrama, There is some of the 
genuine article to be had outside if one 
knows where to look for it. 

I walked easily up to Forty-second 
Street and Broadway, where | tossed 
away my mild cigar. It was then fif- 
teen minutes before eight o'clock. 
looked about and found a decent taxi, 
and was driven up to and a short dis- 
tance along Forty-third Street. I 
alighted just before we reached the 

















Hotel Illustrious. I still had plenty of 
time, and I chatted for a few minutes 
with the chauffeur. I gave him a good 
tip and told him to remain where he 
was, just west of the hotel. 

At two minutes to eight o'clock I 
mounted the front steps of that palatial 
building and passed into the vestibule. 
Was it possible, where all these well- 
dressed people were dining, and loung- 
ing on the settees among the towering 
palms, and where soft, sweet strains 
from stringed instruments crept 
through the warm, draftless air, that 
some unnamed danger waited for me? 
Certainly imagination had to struggle to 
conceive it. 

The Orient Hall was on the second 
floor. I mounted the broad and shallow 
marble steps, and an attendant directed 
me along a corridor. Such implicit 
faith had I in Doggo and his certitude 
of detail that I. made no further in- 
quiry. I paused outside an immense 
mahogany door. I had arrived. 

I listened. Not a whisper of sound 
floated through the massive doorway. 
I glanced at my watch, and found that 
I was three-quarters of a minute be- 
hind schedule time. 

As my fingers closed upon the big 
brass handle a door at the end of the 
passage opened, and there boomed out 
the bass voice of some singer at a con- 
cert party there, rendering the Fisher- 
men’s Chorus, from “Rigoletto.” 

The next moment I was across the 
threshold of the Orient Hall. 

A heavy crimson portiére shut out 
the interior. I pushed it aside, and a 
blaze of many electric lamps dazzled 
my eyes. All round a long table, with 
a generous space between each, men in 
evening dress were sitting. Doubtless 
there were precisely twenty-one, but I 
did not count them. A haze of good 
cigar smoke enriched the atmosphere. 
I was vaguely conscious of the glitter 
of cut glass, and of bowls of flowers; 
but what I was deéply conscious of was 
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that every pair of eyes there was fixed 
intently upon me. No man stirred; not 
one spoke, yet I felt, with the sure in- 
stinct of one who has been a hundred 
times on the edge of disaster, on the 
quaking crust of a volcano, that every 
man there was a deadly enemy. 

I stepped forward, almost right up 
to the table, and cleared my throat. 

“Gentlemen,” I called out, in a loud, 
ringing tone, “it is my pleasure to in- 
form you that the house off Columbus 
Circle is up for auction!” 

I called that out, I say, each word 
clear as a hammer-stroke upon a bell. 
In another instant I should have 
wheeled and gone straight out, but 
something very unexpected happened 
which caused me momentary delay. 

As I finished speaking the man near- 
est to me jerked back his chair, causing 
his serviette to fall from the table just 
in front of him. And underneath it, 
disclosed to my startled gaze, was a 
coiled string of beautiful, lustrous 
pearls. 

I recognized those pearls at once. 
They were famous pearls. I had seen 
them round the shapely threat of the 
well-known Mrs. Yorkman! 

The most vital actions of our lives 
are sometimes performed under the 
reasonless, the impetuous urge of irre- 
sistible impulse. Nothing else can ac- 
count for what I did. I leaned over 
with the greatest swiftness and calm- 
ness and obtained possession of the 
jewels, seized them right under the 
very noses of the astonished company. 

Out! The mahogany door crashed 
to as I hurled it behind me. I ran half- 
a-dozen paces down the corridor, then 
controlled my hurry to a walking stride 
—a long one! I took the marble steps 
two at a time, yet not with demonstra- 
tive speed, but rather as if I disdained 
such shallow stairs. I crossed swiftly 
through the vestibule; the door attend- 
ant swung back the massive crystal 
portal; I accelerated my pace down the 
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front steps, turned sharply leftward to 
meet my waiting taxi, and—— 

The cab was gone! 

I pulled up as if some one had thrust 
a pistol into my throat. A frenzied 
glance in every direction showed me a 
complete absence of taxis. I felt an icy 
chill trickle down my spine, and my 
finger ends tingled as under a discharge 
of electricity. 1 fought a desperate 
desire to look back, swung sharply on 
niy heel, and, flinging appearances to 
the dogs, I bolted. 

Almost at once I found myself at the 
end of a quiet street, into which I raced. 
Idiot! A 
the very sort to avoid. 
as I ran, cursing the bewilderment of 
my wits. Ina few seconds | had found 
a way out again, and in less than two 
minutes had plunged into the trattic at 
Times Square. 
one ot 


thoroughfare 
I realized this 


deserted was 


i dived down into the 
recesses of its packed cafés, 
where I spent a brief while, watching 
carefully to ascertain iif I 
\iter that ] 


was under 
any surveillance. went 
from place to place for three solid 
hours until absolutely certain that I was 
not And at 
ing “all in,’ I entered my rooms in 
the Village. 

At once I heard a voice using my 
telephone. This saying : 
“No doubt he will be charmed. To- 
morrow ; it is too late now.” 

It was Doggo talking. He hung up 
the receiver and turned to meet me, 
rubbing his palms. 

“Miss Shepherd 
nie,’ he 
wanted to 
once.” 


shadowed. midnight, feel- 


voice was 


up, Fer- 
y. “She 


see 


rang yo 


1 
1 
il 


explained — blanc 


come round to you at 


, I was sav 


out the question. 


‘What for? age, and spat 


express her grati- 


i 


‘She is dying to 
tude to you.” 

“Oh, chuck it!” I sank 
my divan chairs, the pictur 
“What has she 

“She probably would be murdered 


into one of 
> of collapse. 


o be grateful about? 
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now but for your aid. 
so. Lefarge+—” 

“Oh, curse Lefarge,” I said snappily, 

“Spare your anathemas, He was ar. 
rested at twenty minutes past eight 
o’clock this evening.” 

“And they found the pearls on him?’ 

asked, a hint of a sneer in my voice, 

“T am afraid not. However—but 
you appear to be in a condition of ex. 
haustion. Did you obey my instruc. 
tions ?” 

“Yes; 
feu 

“Left you in the lurch. 
I took him off.” 

“What? You——” 

He interrupted, with a soothing ges- 
ture, my veritable shout of rage. “You 
will forgive me, Fernie,” said he pla 
“Tt is always the unexpected 
which crops up. It was not an arrest 
which I schemed. As I told you—oras 
I hinted—I knew Lefarge of old, | 
first made contact with that very live 
wire when he was a member of a very 
dangerous organization. Such frater- 
nities came under my special notice 
some years ago. Lefarge was inclined 
to double dealing; he broke away from 
his associates in a fashion that made 
them his enemies, and he has wisely 
shunned them ever since. My pro 
cedure in the present case was simple: 
[ meant to set the gang on to him, and 
so force him to show the country a pait 
of heels in double-quick time. 

“The methods of that organization 
are pretty well known at Centre Street, 
which would greatly surprise them! 

Jn the twentieth day of each month 
they meet at the Hotel Illustrious fora 
banquet, after which—the waiters gone, 
they discuss bust 


They 


I have told her ql 


only the hound of a chauf- 


1 know it, 


catingly. 


and the doors closed 
ness. Oh, they are an artful lot. 
men of business, of the arts; 
some obscure 

To be para- 


figure as 
and they meet— 
den, but in a great hotel. 
doxical, they take cover in the open. 
“Your friend Mercy Shepherd came 


not in 
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to you on the eighteenth day of the 
mouth. I could not assist her before 
‘the twentieth; so I urged her to keep 
behind a locked door. My business was 
to communicate with the gang at their 
next meeting. I sent you. I knew 
you would appreciate it; and a personal 
visit was much to be preferred to a 
written communication, which might 
have been and which they 
would have mistrusted. 

“The cryptic message, “The house off 
Columbus Circle is up for auction,’ was, 
of course, perfectly well understood by 
them. It simply means, in their code, 
that danger menaces them in the quar- 
ternamed. When they receive a warn- 
ing like that they lose not a moment 
of time in focusing their attention in 
the direction mentioned. They would 
have set an instant watch upon a certain 
house in the vicinity indicated ; Lefarge, 
also watching there, remember, lying in 
wait for Mercy Shepherd, would have 
been speedily discovered. So much the 
worse for Lefarge! 

“After you had given the message it 
was imperative that you should make 
yourself scarce in the smallest measure 
of time. They would have said: ‘Who, 
in the devil’s name, is this fellow who 
knows of our meeting and our 
methods?” True, you would have done 
them a good turn in pointing the way 
to Lefarge, but the ugly name of spy 
would have been applied to you, and 
they do not love spies, believe me! 

“All went well; but, as I say, the 
unexpected occurred. I was nearer to 
you this evening than you thought. I 
Saw you enter the Hotel. Illustrious ; but 
five seconds later I was astonished to 
see come out from it—Lefarge himself! 
I admit I was staggered. He looked 
about for a taxi, and he saw yours wait- 
ing. The driver shook his head at his 
accost. But I caught the driver’s eye. 
He knows me—ex-Inspector Walls of 
the detective bureau. I made a signifi- 
cant gesture which he understood at 


traced, 


once. He changed his mind and ac- 
cepted Lefarge as a passenger. I 
crossed to the front of the taxi and 
mounted swiftly beside the driver, with 
the sharp word: ‘The nearest police sta- 
tion!’ It was all done in a flash. I 
felt you would forgive me. True, I had 
left you without your cab; but in the 
fraction of a allowed me for 
thought I realized that you would be 
equal to the emergency, and I have not 
the least doubt that you showed your- 
self superior to it; you, with your re- 
sources !” 

Doggo spoke with no suggestion of 
mocking, being very serious, and really 
apologetic. All the same, I was more 
than a little nettled that he should have 
left me in such a situation, and I saw 
my way to deal his self-approbation a 
sharp blow over the knuckles. He was 
blind to something now daylight-clear 
to me. 

“With my resources—yes,” I echoed, 
yawning heavily. “They rarely go back 
on me, and chiefly because I prefer to 
bar out from a case any unexpected 
turn, which always embarrasses, and 
which often defeats.” 

He grinned amiably. “That is one 
for me. You allude to Lefarge’s visit 
tc the hotel. I admit that I never an- 
ticipated hat.” 

“But you should have anticipated it, 
my dear Doggo. I foresaw it.” 

“Oh, come,” he expostulated, taking 
up his hat. “After that it is time for 
me to be off. Perhaps you can even 
tell me what motive sent Lefarge into 
the lion’s den?” 

“Why, certainly I can tell you,” I re- 
torted with an assumption of perfect 
indifference. “Lefarge attended the 
meeting in a bold attempt to purchase 
his enemies’ forgiveness, and his future 
safety, by making them a gift of Mrs. 
Yorkman’s necklace of pearls.” 

Struck by the idea, he stopped on his 
way to my door and stared hard at me. 

“Not a bad guess, Fernie,” he al- 


second 
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lowed. “But of course it is no more “Because I took them, afterward,” 
than that.” “You?” 
“Pardon me, it is a great deal more. “I. There they are, Doggo. Admire 
I know Lefarge offered the pearls, and me first, and them second. You ap- 
I know they were accepted, because— pear astonished. Why? Be so good a 
because——”’ to pass me the box of cigarettes on your 
“Well?” he snapped. way to the door.” 
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IT WASN’T A REVOLVER 


HILE he strolled along Fifth Avenue, New York, Jeremiah O'Leary at- 

tracted the attention of Patrolman Thomas Harrington, a newcomer in 

the department, by what the latter thought to be suspicious actions. O'Leary’ 

hand strayed often to his right-hand hip pocket, where there was a decided 
bulge. 

The policeman, observing the bulge and the repeated movement to the 
pocket, clapped O’Leary on the shoulder and asked him if he had a permit to 
carry a revolver. 

Looking rather surprised, O’Leary replied that he had not. 

Then the policeman accused him of having a “gun” in his possession, and 
the promenader said that he did not wish a scene; if the patrolman was sure of 
his ground he could go ahead and arrest him. 

Undaunted, Harrington took the man to the police station, but when a 
search was made the hip pocket was found to contain nothing more deadly than 
a flask of whisky. : 
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QUICK ACTION FOILS BANDITS 


TALIAN snuff was used in a recent bold attempt to rob four employees of the 

Bank of Naples in New York who were carrying fifty-nine thousand dollars 

in cash to another bank. The attack failed because one of the messengers saw 

the snuff thrown, and, closing his eyes against it, drew his revolver and fired 
three shots in the air. 

Roberto Cosso, cashier of the bank, Nicola Giorno, Rosario Capio, and Al 
berto Esposito were the men assailed. Cosso and Giorno were walking side by 
side, the former carrying nineteen thousand dollars in a package, and the lat 
ter with forty thousand dollars in a small shoe box. Behind them were the two 
other employees. 

They were all proceeding along Broadway, one of the busiest of the 
metropolis’ streets, when, at half-past eleven in the morning, three bandits closed 
in on them and threw the blinding powder. Giorno was the messenger who 
acted first and succeeded in foiling the would-be robbers. Two of the assail- 
ants were captured by the police within a few minutes; the third escaped in the 
crowd that gathered immediately. 
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Beckley 


Author of ‘Jewels and Juuk,’’ etc. 


UMBER 4367 had had many 
years of experience as a bur- 
glar, there were very few of 
' the fine points to his game of 
which he did not take care. On the 
particular job which both gave and got 
his number he was especially careful. 
He had struck up acquaintance with the 
cook, and he knew to the hour when 
the family would be leaving for Lenox. 
He watched the last of the domestics 
take the train after boarding up the win- 
dows and doors for the summer. He 
knew the sergeant’s movements as a 
commuter knows his trains. It was 
over a fence half a block away that he 
entered the series of back yards that 
brought him to the cellar through which 
he gently broke in. He knew every 
wire in the alarm net, and avoided them 
all; he worked in gloves every second 
of the time so as to leave no finger 
prints behind: and although there was 
not a soul in the house, as he well knew, 
he took off his shoes and trod saftly 
in his stockinged feet. Several hours 
later, when he was safe in his room 
with a lot of negotiable valuables, he 
took a careful inventory of his pockets 
to see whether he had not left 
telltale personal belonging behind him. 

No, so far as he could see he had 
made a workmanlike job of it. And 
he might have been a free man to-day 
if his girl had not dropped a stitch in 





some 


mending one of his socks. The tiny 


gap thus left widened to a prison door 
for her lover because of her careless- 
ness, for the gap became a hole in the 
sole of the sock, and he had worn that 
sock in burgling the house; in some 
place on the parquet floor an imprint 
of the tine lines of a small part of his 
foot was left. 

Now. if it were not for Joseph A. 
Faurot, big chief of the New York de- 
tective force, that fine impress would 
have made as little difference in the 
burglar’s life as though he had never 
stepped into the house. As it is he is 
now in prison because Inspector Faurot 
found those fine lines, invisible though 
they were to the naked eye. 

The robbery was important enough to 
bring Faurot on the job. Through him 
more than through any other man in 
America prints have become 
clews of deadly certainty. So he looked 
for finger prints. Not a one did he 
find. ‘The burglar knew of Faurot’s 
contribution only too well to despise it. 

“Gloves his hands,” Faurot 
served, and, his specialty failing, he 
resource- 


finger 


on ob- 


with characteristic 
see what he wore on his 


went on, 
fulness: “Let’s 
e 4 93 
reet. 

There was not a scratch on the win- 
dow ledge, floors, or anywhere, such as 
shoe nails might make, nor the criss- 


cross pattern of rubber sneaks. 








“Worked in his stockings,” Faurot 
concluded. ‘“Let’s pray that there was 
a hole in ’em!” 

Inspector Faurot sprinkled a fine 
powder, composed of mercury and 
chalk, over the part of the floor where 
the burglar’s foot must have touched 
in stepping into the house. This powder 
he flicked away with a camel’s-hair 
brush, until there remained outlined in 
white the section of footprint betrayed 
by the hole in the sock. 

“Footprints are just as individual as 
finger prints,” Faurot said to his sleuths. 
“Find me an experienced burglar to 
match this footprint.” 

So his men looked up their records, 
hauled in a dozen or two of their oldest 
acquaintances in the burglar business, 
and took prints of their feet. When 
they got the right one they had no other 
evidence against him than that inch-and- 
a-quarter of imprint. But judges and 
juries have long learned from Faurot 
the lesson he has taught the world that 
no two human beings on earth have 
identical “papillary ridges,” as those fine 
lines in the skin of our hands and feet 
are called. So our careful burglar, 
through our still more careful inspector, 
is now paying for the carelessness of 
his girl with a long term in prison. 

The remarkable contributions to the 
science of finger prints which Inspector 
Faurot has made come from a man sur- 
prising in type. Call “Spring 3100” on 
the telephone in New York, and a crisp, 
harsh voice snaps at you: “Police Head- 
quarters.” In spite of yourself you 
hastily survey all the crimes you have 
committed. That voice has a searching 
accusing quality, and in its overtones 
sound judges’ sentences and the closing 
of steel doors. You rehearse mentally 
the message you expect to have to re- 
peat several times to a succession of 
deputies, and you say timidly: 

“May I speak to Inspector Faurot?” 

Plugs rasp and thunder in your ear. 
Then a gentle, kindly voice says to you: 
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“Inspector Faurot speaking.” 

No intermediaries, no implied accy- 
sation; nothing but a courteous human 
response. Encouraged, you ask: 

“Inspector, could you give me a few 
minutes of your time? I want to—” 

“Sure!” 

“When will it be convenient ?” 

“Any time!” 

Not a question as to your identity or 
your errand with him. 

You enter a room on the ground floor 
of the big granite structure at Grand 
and Centre Streets. Great steel filing 
cabinets make the room look like some 
grim library—which it is; only instead 
of books to read there are in those 
cabinets half a million cards, each bear- 
ing the finger prints of some one accused 
of crime. So marvelously indexed are 
these five hundred thousand cards, and 
so perfected the system in that room, 
that a man is brought in there, has his 
finger prints taken, a search is made 
among the files, and a report is type 
written and ready—all in five minutes, 

Adjoining this room is a plainly fur- 
nished, informal-looking office, and at 
a desk cluttered with all sorts of ob 
jects sits a big kindly looking man of 
about forty-five, smiling an invitation 
to sit down and make yourself at ease. 
Really, you gasp. Is this the famous 
hunter of criminals? Why, he almost 
looks shy! Say something complimen- 
tary to him—and you have plenty of 
cause for it—and he shifts in boyish 
embarrassment, his clear, blue eyes 
laugh with pleasure, and he all but looks 
away. 

His body is big with vitality, and you 
remember that for a month he pounded 
the pavements as an ordinary patrol 
man. Then you see the high forehead 
of the man, the capacious brain case, 
the clear, quick, comprehending look 
in his eyes, and you understand why he 
did not remain a patrolman. But how 
he could be the famous detective that 
he is for so many years, and look and 














act so little the hunter of men, is a 
miracle. His face is rosy with health, 
and he colors up like a youngster; his 
closely trimmed hair and mustache, just 
turning a gray, suggest only mellow- 
ness; his voice, gentle and live, seems 
always on the verge of a little laugh; 
his mouth is strong, and it has the big- 
brother look. I can imagine that many 
a terrified accused must have sighed 
with relief at sight of Inspector Faurot. 
Yet I have mever heard any one even 
breathe that he is merely “soft.” In 
the labyrinths of the underworld Fau- 
rot’s name sends many an apprehensive 
thrill through its denizens. 

“How on earth did you ever take to 
policing?” I asked him, when I was 
comfortably seated beside his desk. 

He laughed. “Just drifted in, that’s 
all,” he said. “I was a kid of about 
nineteen, and was doing bookkeeping in 
A. G. Spaulding’s sporting-goods store. 
A cop used to drop in and talk to me 
and a shipping clerk about joining the 
police force. The shipping clerk got 
enthusiastic. He had the body but not 
the mental preparation to pass the ex- 
amination. So he asked me to help 
him out in several subjects. I did. 
When the time for the examination 
came the cop suggested that I take it, 
too. Copping didn’t pull me much. 
Neither did it repel me. Anyway, I 
took that examination, and passed it. 
The shipping clerk failed. I accepted 
the appointment—and there I was!” 

But there he didn’t stay. Before his 
month of pavement pounding ended, his 
superiors saw that there was much more 
than merely hands and feet to him. 
They made him clerk in the chief sur- 
geon’s office. He knew stenography and 
typewriting and they put him to work 
at that. His duties included recording 
identification data. It was not like him 
merely to record them. He began to 
study them. Pretty soon he knew more 
than his chiefs about the subject. Of 
course, you can’t get Faurot to say it. 
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But the fact remains that in 1906 Police 


Commissioner McAdoo sent him to 
Europe to study with Bertillon and 
other masters of the science of identi- 
fication ; and later in 1911 Police Com- 
missioner Wood sent him again to 
Europe to study in Scotland Yard, in 
Paris, in Berlin, and other famous 
schools for criminal hunting. 

When Faurot first began to study 
identification the Bertillon system had 
just been established. That laid em- 
phasis on the measurements of the 
head, and was based on the bony struc- 
ture of the skull. Hence if the meas- 
urements of a criminal were taken in 
his youth they became less valuable with 
each year that he grew. Little if any 
importance was attached to the theory 
of finger prints at that time. 

Then a friend of Faurot’s returned 
from Europe with a little book on 
finger prints and their implications. He 
gave Faurot the book as a present, and 
thereby started something. When Fau- 
rot read the slim little volume something 
struck a bell in him. He began to 
preach finger prints to the New York 
police department officials—with little 
result. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria about that 
time he saw a man who, polished and 
suave though he was, yet suggested to 
that sixth sense in Faurot that here was 
a gentleman who lived by his wits rather 
than by work. By his accent the man 
revealed his English origin. 

“I wanted to drive home to my chiefs 
that finger prints meant a whole lot,” 
Inspector Faurot said to me, “so I took 
a chance and had the Englishman ar- 
rested on suspicion and finger-printed. 
By the fight he put up against having 
it done I suspected that I 
right track. I had the finger prints sent 
abroad. The answer came back that 
through the prints the Scotland Yard 
people identified my friend as an old- 
time crook wanted for several big jobs. 
He is doing ‘time’ right now.” 


was on the 
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After that finger prints came into 
their own in this country, thanks mostly 
to Faurot. Hardly a schoolboy is ig- 
norant of their value and use. Many a 
man and woman has paid penalty for 
crime justly and solely because of a 
fleeting impress left on a wine glass 
or dooknob or piece of metal. And no 
judge or jury has hesitated to convict 
on the testimony of finger prints, know- 
ing by this time that only one finger in 
the universe could yield any given im- 
print. 

Finger prints will tell the story when 
Bertillon measurements and the keenest 
eyes will fail to show a difference be- 
tween two individuals. Take the case 
of the Terrys. They area pair of twins 
so amazingly alike in appearance that 
they have capitalized their similarity in 
vaudeville. They dress alike in wres- 
tling costume, and are introduced indi- 
vidually to their audiences. Then they 
go to it for a bout on the mat. The 
winner faces the crowd. 

“Which is he?” asks their manager. 
“Charlie or Frank?” 

And it is always a case of pure guess- 
ing on the part of the people to whom 
they had been presented only a few 
minutes before. As an advertising stunt 
the Terrys thought they would fool In- 
spector Faurot. So they got a friend 
to introduce Charles Terry to him by 
another name without giving Faurot 
any hint that a twin brother existed. 
After some casual talk the friend said: 

“Inspector, if Charlie should come 
to see you again you'll know him, won’t 
you?” 

“That got me a little suspicious,” In- 
spector Faurot said, telling me of the 
incident. “So I asked him to let me 
see his thumb. I took a look at the pa- 
pillaries, and said: 

“*VYes, I think Pll know you again,’ 

“They left behind them an umbrella 
apparently by accident. About half an 
hour later one of the Terrys returned 
for it. 
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“*Sorry to trouble you again, In- 
spector,’ he said. ‘Stupid of me to have 
left it here.’ 

““Let me see your thumb, please, 
I said. 

“He did. I couldn’t believe my eyes, 
There was apparently the same man be- 
fore me—face, body, eyes, hair, manner, 
voice, speech, everything but the papil- 
lary ridges. Never before or since have 
I seen anything to beat it. . But the 
thumb lines told the story. I have since. 
had the Terrys photographed and mea- 
sured by the Bertillon system in the in- 
terest of science. Only the tiniest dif- 
ference in the measurement of the head 
reveals two people instead of one. And 
the difference is so slight—a millimeter 
—that the Bertillon system, outside the 
finger prints, would fail to identify one 
from the other. Even their finger prints 
were nearer alike than any two I have 
ever seen. But a difference there was 
between them.” 

“And a difference there will ever be 
between the prints of any two human 
beings. Nor do they change in any one 
person from the time an infant’s fingers 
are first formed to some time after 
death. Nothing destroys these telltale 
lines, short of cutting off the fingers 
themselves. If by burns or other acci- 
dent these skin ridges ar& obliterated 
they grow back again in from a month 
to six weeks. 

“It is barely possible that the whorls’ 
and other markings may become a little 
blurred by constant rubbing, as in the 
case of workers in lime or acids, But 
the markings come back quickly. The 
finger pads stand more wear and tear 
than any other part of the body. Yet 
the fine lines never get worn away. 
And all that I have said about finger 
prints also hold good for toes. 
guess——” A boy’s laugh went with 
these words, “I guess that’s nature’s 
way of helping the police department.” 

“Do these lines tell anything about 
character?” I asked him. 
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“T ysed to think so,” he replied with 
that frankness that forms so much of 
the attractiveness of the man. “I used 
to figure that criminal tendencies might 
be indicated in finger marks just as they 
have studied hundreds 


faces. 4 


are in 


of thousands of prints to see if it was 
so. And I had to conclude that the 
mind does not impress itself on the 
digits as it does on the face. Deacons 
have no more symmetrical lines than 
do dynamiters.” 

It takes a pretty good-sized caliber 
man to be as frank and revealing as 
Inspector Faurot \nd in a chief of 
the biggest detective force in the coun- 
tr) it is amazing. The man’s character 


as matin kh _ | earranic him 
shines out in his face. He reveals him- 


self as only a simple and through-and- 


aoe | honest nature can. But he in- 
stinctivel y _ differenti iates between him- 
self and | s job as a hunter of crime. 

I got an interesting if fleeting illu- 
stration of this point in Inspector Fau- 


He hk 


of his past, his prospects, of a great 


personal tra though he were 


friend instead of 


as 





talking to a lifelong 

to one he had just met for the first 
time in his life. At that moment a 
detective brought him a telegram. With- 
out stopping what he was saying he 
tore open the envelope and took out 
the message. I was sitting in such a 


could not have read it 
e [ was without rising, even 


were inclined to spy. But in- 
1 


position that ] 
from whet 
even if | 
stinctively 


ashe af 
he tilted the telegram away 

Irom me. Revealing himself was one 
thing. Giving away by the slightest 
1,- . tha lane 1 1 . 5 
chance the least syllable of his business 
as a hunter of criminals was another 
and vastly different m Litter. 

A : ; 11 1 a 

AS ii] loOtmNner letective 
came j withou uncement ind 
Tiina ti ' 1 
snowed him a coat and vest 

‘T? . . 4 . 

“T’ve got it, inspector.” he said tri 


umphantly. 
Faurot nearly clapped his hands. 


iti * , ~ ’ 
Oh, great! Gee, that’s fine!” he ex- 


d been telling me ~ 
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claimed, like a boy. “Gosh, I wish I 
could tell you about this case,” he said 
to me, coloring and chuckling with 
pleasure. “A more interesting case I 
never want to meet. I wish I could tell 
you!” 

And much as he meant it I 
that there was more chance of his 
yielding to the tempiation there 
was of my flying without an airship. 

“Finger prints are of a lot of value 


Finger Prints 


knew 
no 


than 


aside from criminal hunting,” the In- 
spector went on, returning to his fa- 
vorite subject. “If I had my way every 


suld have 
moment of 


world we 
the 
would be 


baby in the 
prints taken at 
Then there 


hnger 
birth. 
no more cases of 


nurses returning the wrong baby to a 
helpless mother who had not yet seen 
its child, as was done in one case ] 
know. The celebrated Charlie Ross and 
the Herbert Fitzhugh cases would have 


had a lot of 

Amnesia victims could go to police 
stations and get straightened 
who they were. False arrests would be 
pretty nearly impossible. Black sheep 
and victims of accidents could escape 
burial in potter’s field. In certain hos- 
pitals, especially in Baltimore, finger- 
printing has become part of the stand- 
ard practice.” 

“Ts there any chance that you will 
have your way in this?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, the practice is steadily grow 


more chances solution. 


out as to 


ing in favor,” he replied. “The sich 
are beginning to have their infants’ 
prints taken and filed away in the fam 


ily safe-deposit vaults for future con- 
tingencies. People who expect to travel 
in often call here “ be 
finger-printed. sually foot- 
printed, 


foreign lands 
Babies are t 


7 
toes and soles affording 


hase 
tilell 








a firmer and more distinct map than 
their superdelicate fingers.” 
Ridge characteristics in finger prints, 
the inspector told me, are div ded into 
nT seal leit 66 ene? éé] _ 
r general Kinds who! ‘Loops 
“arches,” and “composites.” Whorls 


are lines in a more or less circular for- 
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mation with a tiny island as a center, 
the ridges whorling round it spirally. 
Loops do not have so definite a circular 
center, the ridges being more like loops. 
Arches are still more open in their 
sweep, sometimes showing no nucleus 
as whorls and loops have. And compo: 
ites are any or all of the other shapes 
combined. 

Human finger prints show approxi- 
mately sixty per cent loops, thirty-five 
per cent whorls and composites, and five 
per cent arches, Creases in finger prints 
are not so permanent as ridges. They 
may change a little with growth or with 
the character of the manual work done. 
But the portion of the palm between the 
wrist and the little finger will give quite 
as individual an imprint as the fingers 
do. 

Inspector Faurot told me story upon 
story of detection through finger prints. 
There was the boy of sixteen, for in- 
stance, who had held up and killed a 
man near Suffern, N. Y. Among the 
things he had taken from his victim 
was a pill box, which, upon noting what 
it was, he threw contemptuously away. 
When the police searched the scene of 
the crime that box was found, and im- 
printed on it in blood was a portion of 
the boy’s palm. He had already been 
arrested as a suspect, but no evidence 
had beew found against him -until the 
crumpled pili box was brought in. 
After that no other evidence was neces- 
sary. 

At a drinking party a woman was 
killed by a cutting blow on the head. 
Everything was microscoped in vain 
until finally a finger print was found on 
a fragment of beer bottle. The print 
fitted one of the guests, and his address 
is now Sing Sing. Wine glasses have 
told the story many a time. Once a 
doorknob bore a man’s death warrant 
written by his hand in fine lines of 
blood. A windowpane bore two finger 
points and became a loud voice crying: 
“This is the man!” 





And so it goes. In the years since 
Inspector Faurot has taken hold of the 
development of the science of finger 
prints as a source of identification he 
has brought New York to the very fore- 
front in that respect. It has the sim- 
piest and most thorough system in the 
world of cataloguing, without which 
the whole system would be almost 
worthless to the police. From all over 
the country police chiefs come to In- 
spector Faurot’s office to study. The 
day I was there a high police official 
from a great capital was poring over 
the books and cards and charts like a 
studious schoolboy. 

One would think that an achievement 
like Inspector Faurot’s was enough to 
take up a man’s lifetime. I was amazed 
to learn how little a part of Joseph A. 
Faurot’s time finger prints had actually 
taken; or perhaps I should say how 
much else he had found time to cevelop. 
For instance, he is an authority on 
bombs. He has unraveled many a fa- 
mous mystery. He has written an ex- 
haustive book on the science of finger 
prints. He is writing another one on 
character reading from features. He 
has learned to sketch faces with re- 
markable skill. 

Then, as though these things were 
not enough to take up his time, he has 
perfected several inventions and is turn- 
ing out others. Some of these are strik- 
ingly simple, like the police whistle 
which he has supplied with a slide cap 
so that no lint or other pocket matter 
will clog up a patrolman’s whistle at 
just the moment he wants to us it. A 
more complex matter is a pocket dicta- 
phone he has invented. You slip a black 
tin box in your pocket. In it are a 
disk, a receiver, wires, a battery, and 
all the paraphernalia necessary to the 
operation of a full-grown dictaphone. 

A self-feeding mimeograph was the 
outcome of his impatience with the ma- 
chine which Thomas A. Edison had in- 
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yented. Faurot got his finger caught 
one day in feeding the machine. Result, 
a machine that feeds itself. 

Suppose a man walks into your office, 
pulls a gun, deprives you of much valu- 
able and portable property, and runs out 
of your office before you can stop him— 
in the old way. Inspector Faurot has 
just completed an invention in connec- 
tion with this contingency, which is 
still partly a secret. But this much I 
may reveal. The next time something 
like the above happens, if you 
equipped with Faurot’s invention you 
will press a button under the ledge of 
your desk and the man and your prop- 
erty will be waiting for you at the pre- 
cise point you want them to be. 

Finally, there is an engine which he 
has devised which is fifty per cent 


are 


ee 
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cheaper to make than any other, has 
only fifteen parts, is what he calls “a 
sleeve-valve affair mostly,” and can be 
used on any automobile or airplane. It 
is no secret that it is now being ex- 
amined, and the casual conversation of 
those who are waiting to sink their 
money into it bristles with figures of 
at least six digits. Up to date the pros- 
pects are fine that Inspector Faurot will 
soon be tempted by these figures to 
leave policing. 

When that happens the world of 
criminals will breathe a sign of relief. 
But even in such an eventuality he wiil 
have left behind him a net of millions 
of tiny strands, each as fine as a hair, 
though strong enough to reach out and 
hold fast any criminal who puts his 
fingers into a crime. 


Finger Prints 
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CHICAGO MURDER MYSTERY 
HE body of Doctor A. Reginald Karreman, a wealthy Chicago physician, 
was recently found lying on a bed which had been set afire, before the evi- 


dence of the man’s murder could be destroyed by the flames. 


There were 


cuts 


on his head, and the bruises on his throat indicated that he had been strangled 


after having been rendered unconscious. 


His collar, which was stained with 


blood, was found in an adjoining room in his home on Stewart Avenue. 
The police believe that one of his tenants or a mortgagee—for Doctor Kar- 


reman owned or held mortgages on much real estate—was the murderer. 


Wh ile 





no attempt was made to rob his safe of the cash it contained, legal documents 
concerning property were scattered about the floor in front of the bookcase 
where he had kept them. In the operating room the medicine chest had been 
ransacked, and a bottle of strychnine was found about fifteen feet from the 
physician’s body. 

No other clews were found. 
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CHINESE POLICEMAN “MAKES GOOD” 
Chinatown, New York has also Chinese police to help preserve 
order therein. That they are courageous in the performance of their dut 
is evid iced in the person of Chung Hung, a reserve patrolman attached to the 
Elizabeth Street station. Chung Hung was walking his beat on Park Row one 
night recently when John Tanjan, a returned soldier, saw fit to object to the 
Chinese “cop.” He accosted Chung Hung and made some deprecating remarks, 
and when told to move on and not be insulting, he refused. The Chinaman 
Promptly arrested him and was later commended by Magistrate Tobias for his 
enforcement of respect for the police. 
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® Frank H. Shaw 


Author of ‘‘The First Mate,’’ etc. 


HE first mate of the Gulf 

Siream curled his long legs 

round one of the teakwood 

stanchions at the break of the 
poop, leaned to windward against a 
convenient belaying-pin, and steadied 
his camera with the intent concentration 
of an enthusiast. 

“Now, ship it green, you perishing 
hooker!” he apostrophized the ship, and 
as if in answer to his command a vast 
green comber, smooth and _ sinuous, 
flecked here and there with creamy 
foam, drove with a growing roar over 
the weather braces. The boatswain 
was lurching forward, round-shanked, 
and the wave caught him full on. As 
he went down, Forrester, the mate, 
cheered splutteringly, for some of the 
spray had slipped aft on the wings of 
the yelling wind, and cut him viciously 
in the teeth. 

“Got it—and I bet it’s a beauty,” he 
said exulting. “They'll publish that 
photograph in a big paper; they'll fall 
ali over themselves trying to get it. 
Bring her up to the wind again, Seaton, 
and we'll try another one.” - He rolied 
the film adeptly and crouched again. 

“Take that child’s toy away below, 
and yourself with it,” called 9» harsh, 
very unpleasant voice. “This ship isn’t 
a playground for silly fools. 
you, Mister Mate, and don’t let me see 
you wasting your watch-off in this 
fashion. Your below is for 
sleep, and I don’t want you to go dozing 


‘Lalas 
Go below, 


watch 


off when it’s your spell on deck, as you 
do when you think I’m safely out of 
the way.” 

Forrester turned, flushing a little; 
also, he bit his lip. He was as keen 
on this photographic hobby as a man 
well could be; and he had thought to 
see a clear way to supplement an in- 
adequate income by supplying the illus- 
trated papers with attractive snapshots 
of life as it is really lived at sea—some- 
thing different from the pleasure-mak- 
ing pictures of the stereotyped fashion. 
He had opportunities that ordinary 
photographers were not able to grasp, 
and to-day the chances were exception- 
ally favorable. It is not often one gets 
a heavens-hard gale to the accompani- 
ment of a clear sky and brilliant sun- 
shine; but the very velocity of the 
storm seemed to have driven the lower- 
ing storm clouds clear, and the sun 
shone out with dazzling splendor—so 
dazzlingly, indeed, that every rope and 
stay glittered as if sprinkled with price- 
less jewels. There were vivid effects of 
light and shade that appealed to his ar- 
ul; he foresaw endless possibili- 
even himself to 
dream of fame. 

“T don’t see that I’m doing any harm, 
tenderly stowing the 
‘ another 


tistic St 
ties: he 


permitted 


sir,” he said, 
camera away under his coat as 
wave roared over the bulwarks and 
splashed the raised poop deck with a 
flicker of spindrift that stung like hail. 
“After all, it’s my watch below——” 
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“Don’t attempt to argue with me, sir. 
You get your afternoon watch below 
as a favor, not as a right. Since you 
don’t seem to appreciate the privilege 
[’ll—damned if I don’t order afternoon 
watch on deck for all hands. Now, go 
below.” 

Forrester uncoiled his legs and leaned 
against the wind. His coat blew open 
and revealed the camera there en- 
sconced, and Captain Mayne held out 
one hard hand. 

“Give me that thing; I'll take tempta- 
tion out. of your way, Mister Mate.” 

But Forrester had his own ideas on 
the right of the individual to honestly 
acquired property; he made no move- 
ment to hand over his possession. 

“Considering that the camera’s mine, 
and that I’m a grown man, not a school- 
boy who’d been caught eating apples in 
school hours, I’ll keep it, if you don’t 
mind, sir,” he said coolly, but there was 
anger in his soul as he stamped down 
the companionway to his cabin. Cap- 
tan Mayne walked aft to where the 
second mate balanced himself near the 
wheel, keeping an eye on the steering. 

Forrester, eoming on deck at four 
o'clock, saw the lowering anger on his 
junior’s face and guessed its cause. 

“The slave driver been on the ram- 
page again, Seaton?” he asked, button- 
ing his storm collar about his chin. 

“Oh, he’s the limit, the last Gadarene 
limit. I’ve sailed with Blue Noses and 
some of the toughest propositions in the 
shape of skippers that ever trod a 
plank ; but they were puling babes com- 
pared with this. He’d find fault with 
his own face if nothing else cropped 
up to ‘star bet a 


t him yapping. Tl 
moath’s | I with 


that swab found fault 


his mother the day a born; 
he'll find fault with hell when he gets 


there. He can’t | 


ielp himself ; he’s ever- 
find trouble. He 
could’ve found it in the Garden of Eden 
before old Eve busy the 
fruit trees.” 


lastingly out to 


got among 


“He’s always got his wife as a 

stand-by, anyhow,” said the mate, and 
his face darkened suddenly. Normally 
it was an open face, determined enough, 
too; but with that scowl on it it lost its 
pleasantness. “It’s a miracle to me how 
the brute ever managed to marry that 
girl. She’s fit for a good deal better 
than to act as his cursing block. That’s 
what she is—something to vent his poi- 
sonous nastiness on. I’ve watched her, 
Seaton; she winces whenever she hears 
his voice, and she shrinks when she sees 
him. He leads her the very devil of a 
life. It isn’t a life——”’ Anger caused 
the mate to grow ineoherent. 
“He does all that,’ Seaton agreed. 
I’ve felt inclined to strangle the beast 
a dozen times since we left port, if only 
for the way he looks at her. And when 
he speaks to her—Jove’s teeth! It’s 
as though he was flinging stones at a 
dog.” 

“She’s one of the kind to suffer in 
silence, too,” said medita- 
y. “She suffers a lot; I’ve watched 
her when she didn’t know it. And the 
skipper hates her worse than cold 
poison. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
beats her when there’s no one around. 
He’d treat me like a mongrel if I’d let 
him; but the beggar’s a bit of a coward 
at the bottom of it all; and if you refuse 
to take his bullying lying down he 
weakens and he cringes. Oh, he’s all 
the swine I ever want to meet!” 

There was suggestion in his voice as 
he spoke the last few words; and Sea- 
ton spoke up briskly in his own defense. 

“All very well for you; you’ve got 
your It’s different 
with me; I’m only the second greaser, 
and if I don’t knuckle down to him he’s 
quite capable of smashing my career all 
like 


Forrester 


s- 
tively. 


9 ay 
masters certincate. 


+ 


to be 


to little bits. How’d you 
1? 
it 


entered up in the official log for insub- 


ordination? Where’d I be if he did 
what he threatens to do every single 
vatch on deck?” 


“It’s a bit tough,” the mate agreed. 
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“Well, we can only hope he'll tone 
down a little when we get into fine 
weather. By the way, | got a dandy 
photograph of a big wave; it’s come out 
beautifully. It ought to bring five dol- 
lars from any paper. The old bosun 
was right in the thick of it, half swim- 
ming, and you can just see the black 
curses trickling out of his mouth.” 

Seaton glanced uneasily at the com- 
panionway; it was quite on the cards 
that Captain Mayne would spring out 
suddenly from hiding, and accuse him 
of idle gossip. Although the Gulf 
Stream was less than three weeks from 
port her captain had missed no single 
opporiunity of exerting his authority 
and displaying his inherently spiteful, 
small-souled nature. 

“Hes asleep, safe enough.” For- 
rester had seen the covert glance. “And 
t feel inclined to thank my Maker that 
he does sleep sometimes ; that poor wife 
of his would simply die if she didn’t 
get an occasional respite from his bru- 
tality.” 

“T’ll trouble you to mind your own 
business, Mister Mate.” Mayne’s face 
showed at the lee corner of the sky- 
light, now open a trifle to permit a 
breath of air to enter the fusty saloon. 
“Mr. Seaton, come below and give me 
that inventory of stores I told you to 
make out.” 

The rasping voice was metallic in its 
harshness. shrugged his 
shoulders and turned Seaton 
fled below after hi the 
watch; and a moment later Captain 
Mayne’s voice was heard raised in roar- 
ing anger. 

“He'll murder some one before he’ 
done, that brute,” Forrester told him- 
self. “I shan’t be sorry, for one, i 
earns a hanging. Wouldn’t mind get- 
ting well beforehand on the rope that 
sends him to explain things to the 
devil.” Being a diligent, capable sailor, 
he composed the 
keeping of his watch. Presently the 


Forrester 
away. 


nding over 


himself to precise 
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steward clambered to the deck and rang 
the supper bell; Seaton relieved his 
senior, and the mate descended to the 
saloon. 

Forrester was something of a reflec. 
tive man, though apt occasionally to 
act on impulse. He had food for 
thought in the sight he got of Mrs, 
Mayne’s pale, startled face; he noticed 
how an involuntary shiver shook her 
whenever her husband raised his voice 
to rate the cabin servant, or to find fault 
with the ship’s uneasy motion. Once 
Mayne roared out some mouthful of 
vulgar profanity so violently that Mrs, 
Mayne, lifting her tea cup to her lips, 
was startled; the tea flooded the none- 
too-clean tablecloth, and immediately 
the skipper’s wrath was directed vic- 
iously herward. 

“This is supposed to be a respectable 
ship, not a blasted pigsty,” he told her 
in thunderous tones. “If you can’t do 
without flinging your slops about all 
over the ship you'd better have a 
trough. Steward, swab that mess up 
as quick as you like, and——” 

Forrester clenched his hands beneath 
the table. There chivalrous 
strain in the officer’s nature that set him 
longing to be at the bully’s throat; but 
common sense came to his aid. Even 
if he did interfere it would not better 
Mrs. Mayne’s position one jot. Rather, 
his intervention would add to her suf- 


sition infi- 


was a 


ferings, would ma 
1 
I i 


1itely worse. ked down his 


wrath and did his best to divert the tor- 
rential oaths by capsizing his own cup 
on the tablecloth. Mayne’s eyes glared 
redly at him; words rose to his lips. 
Forrester gazed at him calmly. 

“She seems to be heaving 
about a bit,” he observed casually. 
“Steward, more tea.” Captain Mayne 
gulped thickly; he started to his feet, 
and his hand went out toward a table- 
knife. But relinquished 
their grip as they took it; he stamped 
and through the skylight 


his fingers 


out on deck, 
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his voice could be heard berating the 
second mate and the man at the wheel 
for a brace of ‘clumsy hounds. For- 
rester smiled at his remaining compan- 
ion and conjured up some trivial con- 
yersation, to chase away the shadows 
from her face. 

It had given not a few people cause 
to wonder: this strangely assorted mar- 
riage. None might doubt that Mrs, 
Mayne was of a superior condition to 
the man she had mated with. Her 
every movement betrayed refinement; 
her pallid, careworn face, that had once 
been beautiful beyond the ordinary, and 
that was still as beautiful as suffering 
could make it, showed that a pure and 
womanly soul lived in the shrinking, 
tremulous form. Forrester, studying 
her from under half-closed eyelids, 
wondered more and more at the mys- 
tery of her presence aboard the Gulf 
Stream. That she and her brutal hus- 
band had no single thing in common 
was apparent to even the most casual 
observer; and the mate had had close 
ona month in which to perfect his de- 
cision. Mayne stood for coarseness, 
for unbridled callousness, for the love 
of inflicting pain for its own sake; his 
wife stood for daintiness and refine- 
ment and the nobler things of life. 
What did it all mean? 

He knew that he would get nothing 
of the truth from the woman herself ; 
she was not one to complain; her suf- 
fering was inward, and it was eating at 
the strings of her secret heart. For- 
tester loved a mystery, but he would 
have been happy to forego the pleasure 
of mental solutions for the rest of his 
life if he could have blinded himself to 
the reality of Mrs. Mayne’s undoubted 
tragedy. 

The mate of the Gulf Stream knew 

‘nothing of the wild straining at the 
bonds of life as it is lived in a petty 
manufacturing town; the trivial small- 
nesses of existence—an existence 
tinged about with the high fence of 
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Grundyish conventionality—that had 
conspired together to render Mrs. 
Mayne ready to snatch at anything that 
promised a wider life; that invited her 
eyes to gaze out upon a wider vista. 
When Thomas Mayne, domineering, 
resolute, determined, with the atmos- 
phere and romance of the sea about 
him, had arisen upon her horizon, she 
had deemed herself salved from a life- 
time’s monotony. The dangers he had 
escaped intrigued her. He was differ- 
ent from the stunted men of her ac- 
quaintance; he talked of picturesque 
events, and brought a_ rose-colored 
glamour into her previous gray exist- 
ence. She had mistaken a natural re- 
bellion against her surroundings for 
love, and she had married the masterful 
sailor almost gladly—to have her eyes 
opened to their widest extent within a 
short three months. Since then she was 
hardly able to think of the aftertime; 
it was too replete with horror and dis- 
gust. Mayne possessed no single re- 
deeming feature. He had thrown off 
his affectation of consideration and 
politeness almost before the confetti 
was brushed out of his clothing; he had 
revealed himself as a bully, a torturer 
of weakness, one who took a sheer de- 
light in trampling roughshod over his 
wife’s finer nature. 

Naturally enough, imagined love 
fled swiftly, to give place to a constant 
lurking fear. In his fits of black pas- 
sion he struck her; he taunted her with 
a hundred offenses that his distorted 
brain imagined; he battered at her deli- 
cacies, he sneered at her ideals. He 
was of a gross mind; his entire soul 
was warped; offenses which he had 
committed himself he accused her of; 
his crafty imagination found much food 
for revilement. Once his momentary 
affection for the girl wore off—it was 
not long in the wearing—he hated his 
wife as cordially as he hated all crea- 
tion. Her very_refinement roused a 
devil of anger in his unclean soul; his 
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natural bestiality rose up in arms 
against the indefinable something in her 
that he always felt despised him and 
kept him at arm’s length. 

There were times a many when 
Muriel Mayne wondered why she did 
not cut the Gordian knot herself, and 
seek swift escape from an existence of 
suffering ; but she had been schooled to 
believe that the marriage tie was as 
sacred and enduring as Heaven itself; 
the infidelity of a wished-for freedom 
must be fought and conquered at any 
cost. She conquered it and continued 
to live; weak, ailing, but always striv- 
ing by some soft answer to turn away 
the bully’s fiery wrath. 

Had she but known it, the proper 
course to follow would have been to 
answer taunt with biting taunt, to an- 
swer blow with heavier blow; but her 
experience of men was so small as to 
be negligible. Bluster she took for 
bravery, callous indifference to her suf- 
ferings she took for the unreasoning 
strength of a man. 

But she thought the smile in For- 
rester’s eyes was pleasant, and she con- 
trived to smile back. The mate did not 
speak a single helpful word, but his 
very silence seemed somehow to 
strengthen her to endure the daily grind 
of pain and ignominy. 

“Be hanged if I can understand why 
the brute bullies her so,” confided For- 
rester to Seaton, as he relieved watch. 
“If he had anything to gain by it it 
would be different. He’s a miserly 
animal, too; says that not an inch of 
new rope must be cut aboard here with- 
out his sanction, and all the shakings 
have to go to the lazarette, under lock 
and key, so please you; and he keeps 
the key! Shakings are the mate’s per- 
quisite by all the laws of the sea; but 
he seems determined to bag them all 
for himself. Well, get your supper, 
Seaton—the pickles aren’t so bad.” 

“Pickles? I haven't tasted one since 
the voyage began. The steward has 
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orders to shift. everything except the, 
bare grub off the table before I get 
down to the saloon. Didn’t you know 
that? The skipper’s cutting down sup- 
plies wherever he can; saving the 
owners’ pockets, I suppose—one for the 
owners, two for himself. The man’s 
money greedy; that’s another of his 
many failings.” 

Forrester whistled shrilly under his 
breath as he commenced to pace the 
poop. A slight suspicion crept into his 
brain; if the skipper was actually 
money greedy, it might be possible 
that 

He determined to elucidate a few 
facts, and when the time was ripe he 
did so. As the Gulf Stream reached the 
finer weather of the trades, Captain 
Mayne developed the sea habit of tak- 
ing an afternoon nap from one to four; 
and every afternoon Mrs. Mayne would 
come to the poop, seat herself in a deck 
chair that Forrester had made for her 
comfort—he thought Captain Mayne 
would die of apoplexy if he realized the 
amount of new canvas that had gone 
to that chair’s making—and so it was 
only natural that the mate, sympathetic 
to a degree, should lead the conversa- 
tion to Mrs. Mayne’s old home. He 
discovered they had mutual friends; 
when she disclosed her maiden name he 
found that he knew more of her by 
repute than he had supposed. She was 
the only daughter of Simon Barnes, the 
woolen manufacturer, and Simon 
Barnes was rumored to be a well-to-do 
man. Dying, he left the bulk of his 
fortune to his only child. 

Forrester did more than talk idly 
with a woman who never spoke without 
casting an apprehensive glance toward 
the companionway. He _snapshotted 
everything that could be snapshotted; 
and his cabin lockers began to grow 
full of an interesting series of films. In 
his deeper heart this young officer began 
seriously to contemplate the writing of 
a heavy book, illustrated by his own 
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‘photographs. He would entitle it: “The 
Men You Meet on Deep Water,” he de- 
cided. It was necessary to make very 
many exposures if the book were to be 
a success. 


II. 


It was a flat calm on the line, and 
the sails hung listlessly. Of wind there 
was not so much as a breath; but oc- 
casionally the ship rolled sluggishly on 
the long-bosomed, oily swell, and very 
occasionally the canvas flapped noisily, 
breaking the silence with the startling 
suddenness of a gun’s discharge, only 
to settle sedately to quietude again. 
The heat was terrific; no man trod the 
decks barefooted and escaped without 
the milder torture of skinned soles, for 
the blaze of the sun had set the pitch 
abubble in the deck seams, and the 
bleached white wood itself was as hot 
as a furnace bar. 

The Gulf Stream had run nimbly 
through the trades; she had slogged 
and crawled aimlessly among the dol- 
drums, had waited idly while the sod- 
den heavens discharged their loads of 
moisture in pelting rain that fell with 
Niagara force; those aboard her had 
spent days in listening to the thrash of 
falling water on deck. Forrester 
pursed up his lips and whistled pains- 
takingly for a breeze that seemed de- 
termined to keep aloof; but the grow- 
ing night was merciless. The air was 
charged with brooding heaviness; it 
was as though a sense of approaching 
calamity clung about the listless fabric. 

“You could imagine all sorts of 
things,” the mate said to the second, as 
Seaton appeared on deck to relieve. 
“There might be devils waiting about to 
dive out and bring destruction every- 
where. Phew! I can hardly breathe, 
and down there in my cabin it’s like 
an oven, only worse.” 

The ship rolled to windward—where 
the wind would have been had any been 
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about—and the spanker boom sagged 
heavily in its guys. The gaff topsail 
cracked like a pom-pom, and dropped 
again to rest; the ropes strained and 
creaked a little; a strop on a bollard 
slid round the smooth metal with a dull, 
whining sound. Similarly, every other 
sound was painfully distinct; the plop 
of a dolphin forward, the rush of a 
shoal of flying fish outboard, the strik- 
ing of a match on the foredeck, the 
grumbling voice of the black cook, 
newly aroused from restless, vermin- 
haunted slumber to prepare supper for 
the watch below—all these trivialities 
were magnified far out of proportion 
by the clammy sultriness. 

“Might have got the gear up and 
fished for sharks,” Forrester said, mop- 
ping his brow. -“If I’d thought we were 
going to keep this sort of weather i’d 
have put off painting the poop rails. 
There’s a big fellow out there to star- 
board, Seaton. See his fin?” 

“Tf you started in to fish for that 
beggar you'd have the skipper down on 
you like a thousand of bricks, sir. You’d 
rub some paint off the rails, and he’d 
expect you to make it good out of your 
own pocket. He’s getting meaner than 
ever. He came up this afternoon and 
raised Cain because you’d ordered that 
painting to be done with the chance of 
rain in sight. Anyhow, it isn’t what 
you'd call drying weather—that white 
paint is still sticky.” With a delicate 
finger tip he touched the rail that ran 
round the poop, and showed it be- 
smeared with tacky white zinc. 

“Oh, it'll dry fast enough.” For- 
rester walked over to windward and ex- 
amined the paintwork there. The watch 
had been busy that afternoon. 

“That reminds me, Seaton. I must 
get a bit of a lanyard on that forelock 
for the gangway rails. We'll be losing 
that perishing split-pin if we don’t look 
out. A bit of chain, eh? To make a 
pukka job of it—something that will 
last my time. If old Chips wasn’t such 
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a dirty swab I’d send for him now; but 
he’d muss up a dozen fathoms of that 
new paint. Best let it wait till to- 
morrow—yes; I’ll let it slide.” 

Forrester was talking as much to hear 
the sound of his own voice as for any 
other reason. The uncanny sultriness 
of the atmosphere seemed to be getting 
on his nerves; he felt he wanted to 
retain the second mate on deck to the 
last available minute. He indicated the 
work he meant to get done. On either 
side of the Gulf Streaim’s poop a section 
of the rails could be unshipped bodily 
for the purpose of running a gangway 
ashore in port. This was useful; it per- 
mitted the afterguard to reach their 
quarters without picking a hazardous 
way among the piled litter of the main 
deck. Those movable sections of rail 
were held in place by small bolts slipped 
through eyes bored in the movable por- 
tions. It was one of these bolts that 
had lost a lanyard chain through some 
one’s carelessness. Forrester made a 
mental resolve to have the carpenter on 
the mat about it next morning, and, 
discovering Seaton’s reluctance to re- 
main on deck, permitted him to go 
below and himself went forward to 
watch the work in progress there. It 
was sunset when he returned aft; the 
tropical night was leaping swiftly upon 
the sea. Captain Mayne was on the 
poop when he mounted the ladder; he 
was standing near to the movable 
section of the rail on the weather side, 
and Forrester laughed grimly to him- 
self, 

“T expect he'll have noticed that 
blessed chain’s missing,” he thought. 
“Lord, -wouldn’t he love to get an ex- 
cuse for a tongue lashing!” But ap- 
parently Mayne had not yet discovered 
the lack. On the contrary, he was 
cheerful so far as it was in his power 
to be cheerful; but his good humor was 
even more uncouth than his normal bit- 
terness of manner. 

“T notice she’s rolling a bit more than 
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usual, Mister Mate,” he said. “She’f} 
roll more to-night ; there’s a nasty swell 
coming up from the north. Better get 
your rolling tackles hauled taut, Mister 
Mate.” 

Forrester summoned the boatswain 
and had the order executed at once; the 
commotion up aloft seemed to subside, 
and a quietness greater than ever 
settled on the ship. 

It was still calm when the mate took 
the deck at eight. There was not the 
faintest ripple on the dim-seen water 
overside; the air was motionless and 
heavy ; it brooded more and more over 
a placid sea. The moon was near its 
setting and the clouds were piling up 
across the sky; by nine it was as black 
as pitch; by ten the darkness could be 
felt. Captain Mayne paced the weather 
side of the poop slowly, his long arms 
swinging, his sandaled feet making no 
noise. Forrester swung from the 
mizzen rigging to the wheel and back 
again—a real sailor’s walk: an intent 
peering into the lighted hood of the 
compass, a slow stalk forward, a long 
look at the sails aloft. 

“Ts she steering?” He started and 
looked up as Mayne’s voice came sud- 
denly to his ears. By the light of the 
binnacle lamps he was able to see the 
captain’s face. It seemed to his dazed 
eyes that the features were swollen, and 
the skin pallid; beads of sweat stood 
on his lowering forehead. 

“No, sir; she’s got no steerage way, 
Boxing the compass round.” Mayne 
muttered something unintelligible, re 
commenced his walk; suddenly he dis- 
appeared down the companionway and 
returned a little later with his wife. 

“You'll never get to sleep down 
there,” he said with assumed tender- 
ness. “It’s like a Turkish bath in the 
cabins. Sit up here a bit; there'll be 
a breeze before eight bells. Then you'll 
get cooler.” And he dragged her can- 
vas chair to the weather side of the 
deck, placing it carefully for her. Mrs. 
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© Mayne sank wearily into its depths, and 
gave free rein to a sense of foreboding 
that possessed her. In this considerate 
mood she feared her husband more than 
during his outbursts of rage; there was 
something artificial about his manner, 
something strained. Her every instinct 
was to fly below and hide away, but she 
knew that to do so would merely be 
to precipitate Mayne’s wrath. So she 
sat on, listening to the creaking of spars 
and the thudding of canvas, now look- 
ing aft to the solitary gleam of light 
which shone on the copper-colored face 
of the helmsman, on the naked chest 
of him, and the thick growth revealed 
by the wide-open shirt neck. 

The restless swell foretold by Captain 
Mayne had come, and the ship was 
rolling awkwardly. Mayne walked to 
leeward and hauled the boom guy 
tighter. No one saw him; he hitched 


the end round the bollard to which the 
tack had been shifted that the painted 
rails might dry, and passed again to 
Another hour went by; 


windward. 
Mayne once more hauled tight the guy. 
As he regained the weather deck the 
ship lurched savagely to windward; 
there was a rustle and a clatter; 
through the darkness could be seen a 
still darker, jockeying shape. 

“Look out there, Muriel!’ yelled 
Mayne excitedly. “Up—you'll get 
knocked overboard!” 

The spanker-boom guy had carried 
away, and the ponderous spar shot 
across the deck, the tackle trailing 
noisily. Forrester darted to windward; 
he was feeling drowsy, but the awaken- 
ing had been efficient. Mrs. Mayne, 
after sinking into restless sleep, darted 
to her feet with a sudden mad desire for 
safety, She saw the great spar charg- 
ing toward her; she reeled back with a 
cry—against the rails. There was a 
creak, a low, pained cry, a dull splash; 
and Forrester was at the break of the 
poop yelling at the top of his voice. 

“Man overboard!” he cried. “Aft 
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the watch; clear away the gig!” And 
he tore at the fastenings of the lifebuoy 
under the rail. He had leit his knife 
in the pocket of his jacket, and that 
was flung over the wheelbox; he tore 
madly at the fastenings, but they would 
not give way. There was a bucket rack 
near at hand; he seized this and hurled 
it overboard. By this time the watch 
was trooping aft from the corners 
where the men had stowed themselves 
away. 

Forrester could not swim a stroke; 
even so, he was only deterred from 
plunging overboard by the knowledge 
that if he did lay hold of Mrs. Mayne 
his own struggles for life might drag 
her down to death. Mayne was hang- 
ing overboard,  listening—listening. 
There was no repetition of the cry. 

“Look alive with that boat!” roared 
the captain. “It’s my wife—she’s 
drowing—look alive!” He was fling- 
ing rope-ends overboard. One of these 
he hitched to a pin and slipped down 
it into the darkness, groping around 
with wild fingers; but those fingers 
closed on nothing but tepid water. 

Forrester was at the boat, cursing his 
folly in not having it clear for imme- 
diate lowering. Sailing ships’ boats are 
used at sea as repositories for all the 
unconsidered lumber of the ship; the 
watch had first to strip off the canvas 
cover, bundle out kegs and sails, a raffle 
of odds and ends. The boat falls were 
snugged up tautly; it required a little 
care to cut them adrift, for in that dark- 
ness no man seemd to know the exact 
position of even the most familiar ob- 
jects. 

“Out 
for’ard!” 

“Dere ain’t no oars,” grunted a sailor. 
Forrester cursed ; Seaton must have set 
the boys to work to scrub the oars that 
day, and the youngsters had evidently 
stowed them away. 

“Get the oars out of the pinnace; out 
with her!” There was no wind, no 


with her! Swing that guy 
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need to heave the ship to. The boat 
sank down into the gurgling gloom, and 
Forrester dropped into her stern sheets, 
his eyes searching the water. He found 
nothing—nothing but the bucket rack 
and the loosened buckets still clustering 
around the floating teakwood. A voice 
hailed him from the water’s edge; he 
reached out and gripped Captain 
Mayne’s hand. 

“Seen anything of her, Forrester?” 
The captain’s voice was trembling. 

“Nothing, sir. I’m going round the 
ship again.” 

“Let me in. This is terrible—ter- 
rible! The boom must have struck her 
and she’d go down like a stone. What’s 
that?” It was merely the whining of 
the oars in the rowlocks, but it sounded 
like the wail of a dying woman. For- 
rester felt the captain shudder as he 
crouched beside him in the stern sheets. 

But though they rowed twice round 
the ship, resting on their oars at every 
second stroke and hailing the darkness 
loudly, there was no answer. Mrs. 
Mayne was dead—there could be no 
doubt of that. Forrester remembered 
the great shark that he had wished to 
catch that afternoon. The monster had 
followed the ship for a week, and the 
old superstition came back to the mate’s 
mind: that a shark will follow a ship 
indefinitely if a death is about to take 
place aboard her. 

Not until midnight did they desist 
from their search; but when they 
reached the deck the skipper’s manner 
changed. 

“The boom must have struck her— 
that’s all,” he said. “She would sink 
like a stone, of course.” 

“The boom was too high,” said For- 
rester. “It must have been the lower 
block of the tackle. It would whip 
her off her feet and lift her overboard 
in a second. I can’t tell why the fall 
carried away; it wasn’t an old rope!” 

“Why weren’t the sheets hauled 


taut?” queried Mayne. “There’s been 
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carelessness somewhere, and some one | 
will have to suffer for it. My poor 
wife, my poor wife!” 

He was staring into the gloom,.a 
man devoid of hope. His hand wap. 
dered over the weather rails aimlessly; 
apparently he had forgotten that they 
were newly painted. Suddenly he drew 
in his breath with a hiss. 

“What’s this?’ he demanded 
hoarsely. “This rail’s loose; here, here, 
bring a light!’ Obediently Forrester 
unshipped a binnacle lamp and brought 
it along. The movable section of the 
weather rail had come adrift at one 
side; it leaned outboard drunkenly, and 
there was room for two people to pass 
through abreast. 

“That’s your cursed fault!” stormed 
Mayne, turning on the mate with the 
ferocity of a tiger. “I saw the fore 
lock chain was missing before dark. If 
you were a man who knew his business 
you'd have seen to it. As it is you're 
practically a murderer.” 

“The forelock was in place,” said 
Forrester. “There hasn’t been any one 
to take it out, and the chain wouldn't 
have prevented it, anyhow. Mrs. 
Mayne must have struck the pin out 
in her fright, and leaned against the 
rail to prevent herself being knocked 
overboard, and it carried away. I’m 
not to blame.” 

“But I’ll make some one pay for 
this,” said Mayne, his features work- 
ing. “Tell the second mate to keep 
some one hailing overside all his watch; 
keep that boat in the water, too.” He 
paced angrily up and down, and Seaton 
appeared. To him Forrester explained 
what had happened, and listened ab- 
stractedly to his startled comments. 
Forrester was thinking hard. 

Morning brought a continuance of 
the calm, but showed a bare sea; barer 
than ever, for the shark’s fin had disap- 
peared. Forrester shivered a little as 
he thought of the dead woman’s fate. 
It was easily pictured—the stunning 
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shock of the fall, the helplessness, the 
swirling rush of the sea tiger—the end. 

Mayne was not pleasant to live with 
now. He raved and cursed more than 
ever; he vowed that he would have 
the mate, the second mate, and the car- 
penter brought speedily to justice. Sea- 
ton grew disgusted with the man’s con- 
stant ferocity; he declared his inten- 
tion of clearing out as soon as the ship 
reached port. But when the Gulf 
Stream tied up at her wharf Forrester 
entered the second mate’s cabin and 
closed the door behind him. 

“Don’t clear out,” he said. “I’ve got 
an idea.” And he proceeded to enlarge 
on his plans to some purpose, for some- 
thing of a smile crossed Seaton’s face. 

“All the same, it’s risky,” he said. 
“Never mind; I'll help.” 

Captain Mayne made the necessary 
statements regarding his wife’s fate; 
the entry in the official log signed by 
all who had witnessed the accident, was 
read and re-read; the newspapers de- 
voted a column to the matter. Then 
it was forgotten. 


IIT, 


It was somewhere about latitude 
forty south, longtitude one hundred and 
thirty-five west that the Gulf Stream 
after clearing from Sydney, with half 
a gale behind her, encountered a flat 
calm. It was nothing unusual, perhaps; 
the calm could not last long; possibly 
before morning the ship would be reel- 
ing along under shortened canvas. But 
meanwhile the elements had simmered 
into brooding quietude for the first time 
since the Gulf Stream cleared port, 
and once again an atmosphere of fore- 
boding seemed to hang about the mo- 
tionless fabric. It was pitch dark when 
Forrester gave over charge to Seaton, 
and for some little time the two officers 
stood by the weather rigging in earnest 
conversation. Then the mate delivered 
himself of the night orders, slipped into 
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the chart room to write up the log slate, 
and went down to his own room. 

For half an hour Seaton remained 
motionless at the break of the poop. 
Once or twice he tapped with his heel 
on the deck; finally he tapped three 
times in close succession, and walked 
aft. He was feeling curiously excited 
—a little nervous, if the truth be told; 
and when the companionway light was 
shrouded by Captain Mayne’s figure he 
drew in a deep breath. 

Mayne was in a vile mood. This 
calm brought back vividly to his mind 
that other calm of many months ago. 
The creaking of the yards and ropes 
seemed to be voices of fate, muttering 
subtlely. The sails flapped like muffled 
thunder; the whispering of the long 
swells, as they crept out of the dark- 
ness, was strangely like the whispering 
of spirits. An electric storm 
brooding, and the air was tense with 
waiting. The clouds hung heavily over- 
head. Mayne wrapped himself in his 
thick coat, for the air was chill, and 
paced aft. He looked-into the compass, 
swore at the helmsman, and stumped 
forward. Just as he was about to turn 
in his stride his breath choked him sud- 
denly ; he rubbed his eyes, and, swear- 
ing softly, turned his face away. 

“Tt’s fancy; there aren’t ghosts,” he 
muttered, and looked again. It was 
purely fancy, of course, but he cowld 
have sworn he saw his wife’s face star- 
ing at him from the gloom—Mrs. 
Mayne’s face, as he had seen it many 
a time, with the compressed lips, the 
vaguely frightened eyes. It had ap- 
peared in his sight for a brief moment; 
it was surely hallucination. 

His hands clutched at the rail before 
him, his hair rose on his head, and a 
cold shiver ran down his neck to his 
spine. The face had appeared again; 
there was no mistaking it this time. 
Shadowy and indistinct at first, but 
growing gradually luminous and clear 
in outline, it showed up for a second 
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and once more disappeared. The cap- 
tain of the Gulf Stream stifled a yell 
and walked aft. Seaton was standing 
beside the wheel, poring into the com- 
pass. 

“Have you—you—have you—seen 
anything?” asked Mayne hoarsely. 

The second mate looked up in sur- 
prise. “No, sir, nothing out of the or- 
dinary, sir,” he said. 

Mayne clawed at his arm. “You're 
sure—you haven’t—haven’t—what a 
fool Iam! Of course, it’s all imagina- 
tion. But I’d have sworn I saw a 

“What, sir?” Seaton was mildly in- 
terested. 

“Er—nothing. Go for’ard to the 
break of the poop and see if the spill- 
ing lines on the tops’ls are slack ; they’ll 
chafe the cloths to ribbons in this 
calm.” Seaton moved forward and 
heard the reluctant footsteps of the cap- 
tain following. Clear against the gloom 
showed a woman’s face, gazing fright- 
enedly from utter blackness, and Sea- 
ton staggered at the captain’s frantic 
clutch. 

“There, there—you must have seen 
it! There, beside the mainmast!” 

“Do you mean that faint light, sir? 
I think it must be a corposant.” 

Mayne laughed shrilly. “I’m nervous 
to-night,” he stammered. ‘Yes, that’s 
it, of course; a corposant.” 

The face grew again out of the black- 
ness, and as swiftly disappeared. “Are 
you sure you saw nothing else?” 

Seaton shook off the grip impatiently. 
“Quite sure, sir—only a faint light.” 
He saw that Mayne was mopping fran- 
tically at his brow, and put a question: 

“What did you think you saw, sir?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing—nothing. It was my 
fancy. I’ve been thinking of my wife 
to-night, and I rather fancied I saw 
her again.” 

He was trembling violently; Seaton, 
leaning against the teakwood rail, could 
feel it shiver. 


The night seemed sud- 
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denly to close in like something solid 
about them, watching there; the tensiog 
of the air was so great that it was as 
if nature could endure it no longer. A 
sizzling flash of lightning overhead split 
the sky in two. There came a crash of 
thunder—deafening, staggering, over- 
whelming—and then the rain splashed 
down. It boiled on the decks, it stung 
the intent faces; another flash of light- 
ning made the blackness fade as before 
the sun’s rising. Darkness was swept 
back on itself; for the fraction of a 
second every detail of the ship stood out 
in high relief. 

“There’s nothing there, sir,” Seaton 
said. Then he raised his voice to a 
howl: “Hands, shorten sail!” It was 
not a minute too soon. Within an hour 
the Gulf Stream was thrashing along 
through pounding seas, shortened down 
to her topsails; and for a week nota 
gasket was started. 

During that week Captain Mayne 
grew haggard. Every nightfall saw 
him on the poop, staring forward to 
the spot where he had seen that ghostly 
visitant. But it did not reappear. As 
the days wore on he forced himself to 
believe that he was suffering from hal- 
lucination of a pronounced type. But 
about the latitude of the Diego Ramirez 
the gale died away into fretting calm, 
and something outside himself dragged 
the captain to the deck. Forrester was 
pacing stolidly to and fro; the sails 
banged and thudded against the masts. 
Ever since the night of his wife’s death 
a calm had been a thing of dread to 
Mayne. He could not sleep. He could 
only lie awake and picture many things, 
listen to the whisper of the fretting sea 
and the disorderly tumult of the sails. 
In a gale it was different. Then the ele- 
ments seemed to be at one with him; 
he could face them and find joy in 
fighting them. They consorted with the 
restless devils of his soul, and held high 
revel together. But with a calm he felt 
himself to be always listening for the 
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“Yow cry that had come from his wife 
as she pitched over the side that night. 

“We'd better haul the mainsail up, 
sir.” suggested Forrester, coming up 
behind him. The mate had donned 
rubber boots prior to coming on deck; 
his approach was soundless, and Mayne 
jumped violently. 

“Don’t go sneaking about like that,” 
he said snorting. “Like a—cat! Let 
the mainsail hang. There’ll be a breeze 
coming along any time now. We don't 
want to stay down in this part of the 
world any longer than we can help.” 

Forrester murmured understanding, 
and resumed his walk. But at mid- 
night there had been no return of the 
spirit vision. The decks were totally 
deserted of any moving shape until 
eight bells sounded, and then the watch 
mustered aft were dismissed and sent 
below. Forrester turned to sniff the 
air as Seaton came to relieve him. 

“We'll have a breeze in an hour or 
two. The course is south by east, if 
Good night.” 


she'll lay it. 
Captain Mayne did not leave the 


deck; the sense of oppression was 
growing more powerful. He paced 
restlessly to and fro, standing long at 
the break of the poop, turning swiftly, 
but glancing over his shoulder. When 
a distorted luminosity flashed out of 
the gloom he gave a half sigh, but his 
heart slogged wildly at his ribs; and 
when the blur grew to certainty and 
he saw his wife’s face again, he hid his 
own face in his trembling hands and 
fell to the deck, babbling incoherently. 
The morning brought a Cape Horn 
snorter, and for a matter of three weeks 
Mayne had something else to think of 
besides ghostly visitants. Times with- 
out number he cursed himself for his 
folly in believing that what he had seen 
was anything but the creation of his 
own brain. But he never looked for- 
ward along the decks without expecting 
to see the ghostly shape, and when the 
next calm came the vision came too. 
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Before the Gulf Stream picked up 
the southeast trades she ran into a 
belt of calms off the River Plata, and 
Mrs. Mayne’s ghost once more showed 
itself to her husband’s eyes. 

It was a still, breathless night. Even 
the sails did not flap. There was not 
a single sound to be heard save the 
occasional chug of the rudder. The 
face grew from an indistinct blur close 
on midnight. Mayne cowered away; 
his brain was recling. Twice the face 
showed, disappeared again, then leaped 
forward in the night. Mayne held his 
breath; it had disappeared in this way 
before, and afterward had not reap- 
peared. Then his eyes narrowed. His 
wife’s face was regarding him fear- 
fully from a spot less than twelve feet 
away. It was more than he could stand. 
The vision blurred, seemed about to 
leap forward again, and he knew that 
this time it would fasten on him and 
drag him down to the Pit. 

He broke the frozen horror that held 
him and raced aft, cowering away 
beside the wheel grating. 

“Muriel, leave me!” he _ shouted, 
groaning. “Leave me. If I killed you, 
let me rest, for I’m walking in hell. 
Muriel, it was your money—I wanted 
it; and you—you os 

He looked up to see Seaton bending 
over him. Forrester, shadowy in 
pajamas, was behind; both the two set 
faces looked accusation at the man. 

“Do you know -+what you've said?” 
Seaton’s voice quivered a _ little. 
“You’ve accused yourself of murder 
before witnesses!” 

“Don’t I know my own _ business 
best?” asked the crouching man. 
“Death is better than this living tor- 
ment. Muriel, be still! I'll tell every- 
thing; but for Heaven’s sake give me 
peace.” 

“Get up; don’t lie crouching there,” 
said Forrester sharply. 

“Yes, yes; I'll get up. Come down 
below, both of you. Rouse out the 
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steward. I must tell the truth.” And 
down in the saloon he told them all 
that he had to tell. Forrester wrote 
steadily, and when the tale was told he 
dipped his pen again into the ink. 

“Sign here,” he said quietly, and as 
the trembling hand moved over the 
paper, the mate looked once at the 
second mate. The steward appende 
his mark, which was duly witnessed; 
and then the half-distracted man was 
led into an empty cabin. There they 
turned the key upon him, and leit him 
to his own thoughts. 

“It’s a difficult position, I admit,” 
said the mate. “It’s something like 
mutiny to put the skipper away in that 
fashion, but we can’t have a murderer 
loose about the decks. And we've got 
that which will strengthen our hands 
if there’s any inquiry.” 

He went to his cabin and carefully 
stowed away a high-powered magic lan- 
tern and some slides; for there are vir- 
tues in being an ardent amateur photo- 
grapher who snapshots any person he 
may happen across. 


IV. 

There was small need to make use of 
the written confession, after all. They 
thought they had effectually placed the 
captain under control, but one night in 
the tropics Forrester was aroused by 
the crash of glass. He hurried to the 
captain’s improvised cell—to find him 
dying fast. The man had feared to 
face a tribunal. He had smashed the 
glass scuttle with his boot, and with a 
razor-edged fragment had cut his throat 
from ear to ear. 

“Tt’s saved a lot of trouble,” said For- 
rester aiterward. “No, Seaton, I don’t 
feel at all guilty of that man’s death; 
it needed drastic measures to bring 
him to a sense of his sin. We’ll make 
an entry in the log, and if there are any 
questions asked, as there will be, I’m 
quite ready to answer them.” 
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He was. The marine superintendent 
heard the story and called Forrester 
down into the saloon forthwith. This 
was before the police were notified, 
“Of course, there’ll have to be an of- 
ficial inquiry about it all,” he said, 
“But I’d like your view of the case 
first. From what I know of Mayne 
he’d be the last man to confess to a 
crime. I always thought he had no con. 
science, and I was against his getting 
the command. He must have had his 
hand forced somehow.” 

lorrester told the story in his own 
fashion. “I had my suspicions all the 
time, sir,” he said. “But they were 
only suspicions. Nothing to go on, 
really; and I doubt whether a jury 
would have convicted. In fact, I’m 
sure they wouldn’t. What bit of evi- 
dence I had was purely circumstantial, 
But the idea came to me quite sud- 
denly. I’d taken several snapshots of 
Mrs. Mayne; I got one of her just 
as she was coming out of the compan- 
ionway, and her husband ordered her 
back in a vile tone. I never saw such 
fear on any woman’s face; and Id 
snapshotted her before I knew what I 
was doing. So when we got to Sydney 
I bought as high-powered a magic lan- 
tern as I could get, and got the lamp 
of the riding light to work it. I gave 
two or three of my photographs toa 
slide maker out there, and told him to 
blacken everything except the face and 
figure, and he colored the face very 


well. Once I had the gear rigged, it 
was easy. 

“My port looks out on to the main 
deck; there’s nothing between it and 
the mainmast. I remember I was think- 
ing the night the murder happened what 
a stunning screen the siack-hanging 
mainsail would make; it was as white 
as snow and almost as steady as a rock. 
So I got Seaton to help me, and ad- 
justed the focus of the lantern prop- 
erly; and when the time seemed ripe 
I let Mayne have it. I thought the first 
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sight of his wife’s face would scare him 
into a confession, but it didn’t; he was 
too callous, I suppose. So I gave him 
a few shocks, and then at the last I 
jumped the reflection from the mainsail 
toa canvas cover over the after ventila- 
tor. He might have known it was there, 
if only he’d taken the trouble to in- 
quire. But his conscience was trou- 
bling him, and so—he confessed. 
That’s all, sir.” 

The marine superintendent looked 
severe. “As it turned out, you were 
successful in bringing the crime home 
to him. But supposing he hadn’t been 
guilty of her death? You stood a big 
risk of sending him mad.” 

“But I was sure he’d done it, only 
not quite sure enough to get him ar- 
rested. If I had done that, half the 
crew would have given witness that he 
and I had quarreled constantly, that I 
owed him a grudge for many a cursing. 
That would have weighed up with any 
jury; they’d think I’d done it out of 
spite. And he’d have got free. Be- 
side, I found this in his room the day 
after the murder.” He opened his hand 
and showed a small ring bolt. 
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“That was stowed away in his 
chronometer locker. I wound them up 
the morning after, you know. It’s the 
forelock of the rail. He jawed me for 
allowing it to be without a lanyard 
chain. He must have pulled it out him- 
self, before he put a slippery hitch on 
the fall of the boom guy. Now, why 
should he have pulled that out if he 
hadn’t wanted his wife to go over- 
board ?” 

“But how did you know it was the 
same forelock?” asked the superintend- 
ent. “These things are all exactly 
alike, and you might have made a mis- 
take.” 

“Because the paint on it was still 
tacky when I found it,” said Forrester. 
“We'd been painting the rails that same 
day.” 

“T see.” The superintendent nodded. 
“Yes, I see. Very lucid reasoning. 
Well, it’s all over—an unsavory mat- 
ter—but I must say you displayed some 
ingenuity. And I hear Mrs. Mayne had 
made a will in which she left everything 
she possessed away from her husband; 
so he seems to have had all his trouble 
for nothing, anyhow.” 


WOODEN-LEGGED JUSTICE CAPTURES HIGHWAYMAN 


ALTHOUGH he is handicapped by having wooden legs in place of his am- 
putated limbs, Ray Parris, justice of the peace at Montgomery, Illinois, 


is able to do effective duty in apprehending malefactors. Two men who had 
held up and robbed a nearby farmer can testify to that, for the justice himself 
effected the capture of one of them and organized a posse that rounded up 
the other. 

Parris came upon one of the robbers standing in the Fox River, into which 
he had waded up to his neck, in the hope of avoiding discovery. Covering the 
man with his revolver the justice forced him to surrender. The second thief 
was surrounded by the posse in a cornfield and capitulated to superior numbers 
without a struggle. All the booty, totaling one hundred and four dollars, was 
recovered, each footpad having half of it in his possession. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
SOON after mecting George Carson and Alice Macy, Carson's stepdaughter, 
terror of ghosts, especially 
After a quarrel with her stepfather, Alice Macy leaves the house he has rented temporarily 


soldier, learns that his host is in great 


Park. 


CHAPTERS. 
Arthur Ward, an ex. 


in the vicinity of Lakeside 


ou Chautauqua Lake, and speeds away in a big motor car, 
Ward and Mr. and Mrs. Carson are sitting on the veranda of the house that afternoon when 


an antiquated automobile, with a woman driving, approaches. 


dangerously. 
witchlike old 
road 

threat, the 


Carson 
me Jacobs, a 
cottage across the 
Disregarding the 


is fired, wounding 

Mrs. Sal 
enthusiast, in a 
Lakeside Park. 
deserted estate, and learns that 


another son, was suspected of the crime, 


woman, 
from the Carsons, 
soldier 
Mrs. Sol Caldwell 
teen years before, and her daughter Grace had become insane after the tragedy. 


As the car passes the house a shot 


who lives, with her son Billy, a motor-cyele 
warns Ward to keep away from 
discovers an ancient automobile on the 
Ed had been murdered there four. 


Geoffrey Caldwell, 


and her son 


After much urging, Alice Macy tells Ward, Doctor Otis, and Constable Ed Hopkins of her ex- 


perience on the day of the shooting. 
for two hours by a wild-looking woman. 


She had gone to Lakeside 
Doctor Otis discovers that Grace Caldwell had been taken 


Park, and been imprisoned there 


from the sanitarium some time previous by Mrs, Jacobs and her son, and the doctor is about to go 
out to the Lakeside Park estate to search for the insane woman, when Mrs. Jacobs frightens Carson, 
who admits that he is Geoffrey Caldwell, into forbidding trespass on his property. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE START FOR LAKESIDE PARK, 


All 


HERE was a brief pause. 
had anticipated this disclo- 
sure; yet the man’s frank ad- 
mission of his identity came 
They gazed at him in si- 


as a shock. 
lence; this quiet, familiar, white- 
bearded elder had been the wild young 
Geoffrey Caldwell, storm center of a 
trial which in its day had engrossed 
half a dozen States; this man, freed by 
a reluctant court, had been convicted be- 
fore the bar of public opinion of the 
brutal murder of his brother and 
mother and of the no less brutal beat- 
ing which had deprived his sister of 
her reason. Ward drew a little away, 
then softened at the sight of the man’s 
gray restrained face, whose tragic eyes 
already looked beyond this life. What- 


ever his past crimes, Carson—Cald- 
well—had paid in bitter suffering. 

And then the constable stepped for- 
ward, unfolding a document no less 
official in appearance than the deed 
which Doctor Otis still held. 

“State of New York and County of 
Chautauqua: ss.,” he read, his drawl- 
ing voice grave with the dignfty of his 
office, so that Ward, listening, realized 
that behind this lank, shirt-sleeved fig- 
ure stood the invisible power of the 
“State and county aforesaid.” 

“State of New York, and County of 
Chautauqua: To one Geoffrey Cald- 
well, and all others, owners or lessors 
of the property known as Lakeside 
Park, in the town of Westfield, State 
and county aforesaid: Greeting!” The 
thin voice droned on, stumbling over 
the precise, formal legal phrases which 
conferred the right of entry and search. 
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The sick man heard him quietly 
' through, then bowed his head. “Tt is 
the end,” he whispered. “And so, at 
last, I must go back—to die where they 
died.” He looked around at ion 
amazed, protesting faces. “I am going 
with you,” he asserted quietly. 

Doctor Otis cried out inarticulately. 
“Man, it would kill you!” he finished. 

“Well?” questioned the other. “Look 
at me. 
die?” 

The doctor bowed his head. It was 
true; go or stay. death held this man 
fast. Yet he still protested weakly. 

Geoffrey Caldwell raised his head, 
desperate purpose in his pale brooding 
eyes. “Jf I die in this bed,” he de- 
clared, still in that hoarse, uncanny 
voice, “my soul will come back from 
the grave to haunt you—as I have been 
haunted |” 

Ward shuddered at the promise and 
looked appealingly at the doctor. It 
was not good, he felt, to thwart a dy- 
ing man. 

“Oh, all right.” 


May I not choose my place to 


Otis yielded un- 
graciously. “Don’t mind me. Die 
where you please.” He felt the sick 
man’s pulse. “I’ll pump you full of 
strychnine and camphor—might possi- 
bly drag it out till you get Nurse? 
Get a ‘hypo’ ready.” 

So it was arranged, and Ward went 
out to put pillows in the roadster’s wide 
rear seat. Alice and her mother were 
in the living room. 

“Mr, Cald—Carson insists on going 
along,” said he unwillingly. “It won't 
do any harm; he’s—dying, anyway.” 

Mrs. Carson rose and walked out, 
her plump face perfectly colorless, while 
the two young people turned back into 
the sick room. The dying man lay back 
among his pillows, his face placid. 

“Ah, Alice,” he whispered, “I was 
unjust to you. You couldn’t know. 
Will you forgive me, before I go?” 

_ She dropped to the bedside and bur- 
ied her face in the coverlid, sobbing. 
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Soon all was prepared. Among them 
the three men bore out the wasted fig- 
ure, blanket wrapped, and disposed it 
as comfortably as might be in the yel- 
low roadster. Then the doctor paused, 
hair all awry. 

“Somebody’ll have to sit with him,” 
he announced. ‘“Who—oh, gosh! 
What’s all this, hay?” 

Neatly veiled and jacketed, Mrs. Car- 
son was descending the wide steps. 
“T’'ll sit with him,” said she calmly. 
“You needn’t look at me so, Doctor 
Otis; I will!” Tears rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks, but her voice was 
steady and determined. “I don’t un- 
derstand this at all; I don’t see why 
you let George get up out of bed when 
you say he’s dying, and drive off with 
him all over the country ; I don’t under- 
any of it. But whatever he’s 
and wherever you're going to 
he’s my husband! And I’m , 


stand 
done, 
take him, 

going, too.” 

She climbed into the car and leaned 
over the half-fainting man, settling his 
pillows with deft hands. In that mo- 
ment Ward accorded her a vast ad- 
miration. 

With Alice he mounted the front seat. 
“No, you drive, Arthur,” whispered the 
girl. “T’ll sit beside you.” 

“Go on,” ordered Otis. 
Ed and I’ll follow in my car. 
us; don’t go too fast. Oh, 
sake! Who else, now ?” 

It was Salome Jacobs. Unnoticed, 
she had hobbled out into the road and 
stood peering malignantly up at Cald- 
well. 

“You!” she snarled, 
him with toothless jaws. 
Caldwell, you murderin’ 
I tell ye to stop ’em?” 

The sick man smiled faintly. “No 
use, Salome,” he murmured. “Too 
late! I’m going with them—to die!” 

But the woman was unappeased. 
“’*S too good fer ye!” she raged, shak- 
ing her crippled, distorted hands. 


“Drive slow. 
Wait for 
for Pete’s 


gnashing upon 
“You! Jeff 
dog! Didn’t 
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“Damn you, Jeff Caldwell! Can’t I 
never get shut of ye? Oh, what sh’ll 
I do, what sh’ll I do?” She was sob- 
bing now; real tears hopped *down her 
grotesquely wrinkled cheeks and spat- 
tered on the running board of the car. 
“Oh, if my boy was on’y home—if 
Billy’d jus’ get back! Ye can’t go, 
that’s all; I ain’t a-goin’ t’ let ye!” 

In her agony the woman actually laid 
hold of the motor car, as though to 
hold it back by main force. But Doc- 
tor Otis disengaged her frenzied grip, 
gently enough, and led her away to- 
ward the little brown house, struggling 
to the last. 

“Go on.” He motioned 
shoulder. “We'll follow.” 

Ward started the motor, and the big 
car rolled smoothly away. Despite the 
weight of tragedy, despite the still pres- 
ence of the dying man just behind him, 
the boy felt an odd lifting of spirit. 
At last something was to be done; at 
last the mystery bade fair to be cleared. 
His impatient soul craved action; any- 
thing would be better than this past 
suspense. He sighed half pleasurably. 
His best-beloved sat beside him, and to- 
gether they were rolling swiftly toward 
what he felt must be the last act of this 
tragic drama. 

From the back seat came a_half- 
heard mumble of words, as Geoffrey 
Caldwell sought to make his confession 
to his wife. But she cut it short. 

“Never you mind, George,” said her 
clear voice. “What if your name is 
Caldwell? I don’t understand it, but 
I suppose a man’s got a right to change 
his name if he wants to. And I don’t 
care what you did before I knew you; 
you’ve been a good husband to me. So 
lie still, dear, and rest yourself. May- 
be the doctor was wrong; you seem 
so much stronger this afternoon. You'll 
get better, and we'll all go home to 
Minnesota, where things are peaceful.” 

Behind them sounded the clatter of 
the doctor’s little car. Ward glanced 


over her 
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over his shoulder, to see Otis and the 
constable coming rapidly on, then 
turned the big car to the right and 
over the hill toward Westfield. 

They jolted through the rough streets 
of that town; though Ward drove as 
carefully as he might, it must have 
shaken the dying man cruelly. Yet he 
made no moan, but lay back in his seat, 
still faced as the dead, his pale eyes 
brooding as on remembered scenes, 

They turned into the Lake road, 
Glancing back, Ward saw that he had 
distanced the other car, and slowed 
down upon the wide curve. As the 
scene of the accident, which had been 
the scene of that ancient crime opened 
before him, he noticed a huge brown- 
clad figure seated at the roadside. 

Seeing the yellow machine, this shape 
upheaved itself, vast and commanding, 
white bearded, patriarchal, and raised 
a thick brown arm to arrest their prog- 
ress. Ward slowed and stopped. 

“What is it, Mr. Watson?” he asked. 

The ancient man peered at him, blink- 
ing rheumy eyes. “It’s that detectif 
feller, ain’t it?” he quavered. “Yeah. 
Weil, mister, I just wanted to tell 
ye ” He broke off, staring intently 
at the occupant of the rear seat. “Who's 
that ye got?” he demanded in a vast, 
windy whisper. ‘Who ye got in there? 
*Sthat old Sol Caldwell’s ghost, come 
t’ call on all them other ghosts up yon- 
der?” 

He stood so for a moment, one great 
shaking hand gripping the side of the 
car. His white beard wagged to the 
soundless mumble of senile lips. Then, 
“T seen her, mister,” he quavered. The 
easy tears of age rolled down his 
bearded cheeks. “I seen her m’self— 
las’ night, it was. Grace Caldwellses 
ghost, with ’er head all bloodied up. 
I seen th’ dead, mister—I ain’t long fer 
this world!” 

Caldwell stirred. “Is that Gran’pa 
Watson?” he asked clearly. 

The ancient man’s vast frame quiv- 
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ered with fright. ‘“He’s callin’ me!” 
he cried. “Who’s ’at, callin’ Gran’pa 
Watson, hay?” 

Geoffrey Caldwell wet his dry lips 
and essayed a smile. “It’s Jeff come 
back,” he whispered; “little Jeff, that 
you spanked once.” 

The huge old man stepped closer, 


peering with faded eyes. “By jocks, 


itis! Be you dead, too, Jeff?” 

“No,” very weakly ; “not—yet.” 

Mr. Watson wheeled upon Ward, his 
voice sunk to that hollow whisper which 


was more resonant than ordinary 
speech. “What ye doin’?” he cried ve- 
hemently. “Hain’t ye got no sense at 
all, bringin’ that feller here? Ye hadn’t 
ought to of done it, mister. Don’t ye 
know the ghost car’ll get him? Ain’t 
I told you? ’S out here ever’ night, 
moanin’ round, lookin’ fer Jeff Cald- 
well. Right here it was.” His voice 
deepened and rounded; he stood erect, 
accusing. He pointed to the roadside 
with a thick, crooked cane. “Right yon- 
der, in that ditch, I seen ’em first. An’ 
Ed was dead, an’ ol’ Mis’ Caldwell was 
dead, an’ Grace laid there all bloody. 
An’ Jeff runnin’ down th’ road, cryin’.” 

As though hypnotized, the dying man 
stared at the empty ditch. His strange 
gray-green eyes were wide and fixed, 
horror filled, as they recalled that sight. 

“He hadn’t no gun,” rumbled the old 
voice, “an’ so they let him loose. 
Where'd ye hide that gun, Jeff Cald- 
well?’ He stretched out a thick arm, 
standing like Nathan of old before King 
David. 

Geoffrey Caldwell leaped in his seat 
at the words. His white face was 
beaded with a cold sweat. 

“In the—in ” he whispered, and 

seemed to faint. 
Behind them Doctor Otis was hurry- 
ing up in his little car. Now he sprang 
out and ran to the unconscious invalid. 
“Gone!” he muttered. “No; wait.” 
He fumbled desperately for his hypo- 
dermic syringe. 
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After a breathless pause the sick man 
sighed weakly, then opened tragic eyes. 
“Not there, yet?’ He moaned. “Go 
on; get it over. I am ready!” He 
spoke as to an unseen questioner. 

“Hurry—drive on!” urged the doc- 
tor; and Ward started the car. 

From the roadside the old man called 
after them quaveringly, fatefully; 
“Don’t ye take him in there—don’t ye, 
now! The ghost car’il get him, sure!” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE CALDWELL HOUSE. 

ITH Geoffrey Caldwell half con- 
scious in the rear seat, clinging to 

life with weakening fingers, they swung 
off the road, between the two old stone 
pillars, and entered the leafy tunnel 
which led to the Lakeside Park Estates. 

Nothing was changed; the  saine 
brooding air of desolation hung heavy 
upon the empty fields, the ragged, over- 
grown hedges. Over the little hill, 
through the sagging, rusty gates rolled 
the two cars, big and little ; up the grass- 
grown drive, and halted under the porte 
cochére. 

The somber shadow of great, neg- 
lected trees seemed to weigh them down. 
At one side the empty house hugged 
tragic secrets within its locked breast; 
before them was the low carriage house, 
and over it reared the leaning bulk of 
the huge barn, threatening to engulf it 
in an imminent catastrophe. It seemed 
a miracle that any timbers could hold it 
up in that perilous slant. 

Leaving Caldwell and his wife in the 
big roadster, the others dismounted and 
looked at one another queerly. In this 
atmosphere their intended entry seemed 
no less than sacrilege. 

Then, with an impatient gesture, Doc- 
tor Otis spoke. His loud voice rang in 
that solitude, echoing from the hollow 
walls startlingly, so that they all gave an 
uneasy look about. 

“Well, let’s get going. Come on, 
Ed!” 
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The four entered the wide veranda, 
their feet rustling among dried Icaves. 

“She’s probably in here, somewhere,” 
announced the doctor. “Try the door.” 

But the riotous vine had grown across 
the door almost hiding its outline, se- 
curing it more solidly than any lock. 
Tendrils embraced its big brass knob; 
a slender shoot had entered the keyhole, 
stopping it up. 

“No thoroughfare.” Otis grinned. 
He alone seemed untouched by the 
somber spell of the place. “Try a win- 
dow.” 

With broad, ruthless hands he tore 
the vine away from one of the French 
windows, exposing its dingy, smeared 
glass. He shook it vigorously; it 
groaned in complaint but held. Within, 
its yellowed, frayed curtain bellied mys- 
teriously; then the shade, released by 
the vibration, flew up with a sharp snap. 
At that even the doctor started back, a 
little dismayed. Then he laughed. “Get 
that cold-chisel, Ed,” he directed. 

The constable returned to the auto- 
mobile for the required tool, and 
brought it back on tiptoe, the old floor 
boards creaking beneath his feet. He 
inserted its edge between sash and sill, 
after the manner of a burglar’s jimmy, 
and bore down on the handle. The rot- 
ten wood splintered beneath the strain; 
then, with a scream of rusted metals, 
the sash swung back, disclosing dark- 
ness and the close, cold breath of mil- 
dew and decay. 

Instinctively the others hung back, 
leaving Doctor Otis to enter first. With 
an impatient grunt he swept aside the 
loose curtain, from which dust fell in 
elouds, and clambered in. Undoing the 
latch, he flung back the other half of the 
window, so that his companions might 
enter as through a door. Reluctantly, 
fearing he knew not what, Ward 
stepped in, Alice,close at his heels. 
The constable followed, and all four 
stood still for a moment, accustoming 
their eyes to the darkness within. 
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They stood in a big over-furnished | 
sitting room. Once, perhaps, it had 
been light and pleasant enough; but now 
the unkempt vine had overgrown the 
windows, shutting out the sun. They 
could barely discern each other’s faces 
in the gloom, through which chairs and 
tables loomed portentous and unfamil- 
iar. In one corner stood a grand father’s 
clock, like an upended coffin. The air 
was heavy with the smell of mildew; 
spider webs stretched from chair to 
chair, but the silence was of death, 
No living thing moved in that dark 
room, not even an insect. And all about 
was dust, heavy and gray and feathery. 
Dust on the chairs, whereon none had 
sat these many years; dust overlaid the 
books and magazines, lying open and 
forgotten upon the center table; dust 
filled the thick carpet under their feet, 
and rose in choking clouds at every 
movement. 

“Nobody in here, that’s certain,” de- 
clared Otis; and again his bluff, asser- 
tive voice seemed too loud, out of place 
in this “Wonder 
where this door goes, hey? 

Coughing, he strode across the dim 





uncanny _ silence. 


” 


room in a gray impalpable cloud and 
tried the door. It opened easily, dis- 
closing beyond a shadowy, echoing hall. 

Huddled close together for mutual 
comfort, the four explorers entered this 
new Here, too, silence; 
mildew, cobwebs, and over all the dust 
of long neglect. And here, too, was 
the same deep shadow. The old house 
seemed to hold darkness like some nox- 
ious liquid long collected; a deep, un- 
natural shade. 

“Hello, the house!” bellowed Otis, 
face upturned. The sound rang up the 
hollow stair, startlingly loud, then faded 
into eerie whispering in the unseen 
spaces above. 

They waited, breathless. 
above them a heavy weight seemed to 
drop, shaking the old floor timbers. 
‘Then dead silence. 


space. was 


Somewhere 















breath exhaled in a 
as though it 
Then 


The doctor’s 
queer, wheezing sound, 
had been knocked out of him, 
he rallied. 

“Must be somewhere up there,” he 
cried. “Come on, boys!” He stooped 
down. “Looks as if there might be 
tracks on the stairs; can’t make out in 
this infernal dark. It’s like a tomb. 
Yah!’ And he began to mount the 
stamping heavily, like 


creaking treads, 
bolster failing 


a small boy trying to 
courage. 

The others 
heels, up the y 
second floor. 
the light did 


followed, close on his 
ide, winding stairs to the 
lere it was less dark, yet 
not relieve their growing 
hostly light, fit 





tension. It was a gray, gl 
ful and uncertain, casting grotesque 
shadows, which came and went unpleas 


antly. 

Half a dozen doors stood open upon 
the long, uncarpeted hall, whose bare 
floor had once, no doubt, been bright 
with wax. Now the dust obscured even 
its pattern; dust that lay in little heaps 
and hollows, according to some fan- 
tastic pattert Here were no honest 
human footprints, thought Ward; 
rather, the trailing draperies of some 
shrouded, shapeless figure had left those 
marks. They were like 
dren might leave, playing in a 
heap. 

Into the first open door plunged Doc- 
tor Otis, and the three followed 
him; none wished to be left alone in 
this place. 

This was a bedroom. At 


the brane 


the traces chil- 
sand 





the window 
h of a huge maple tap-tapped 
at the bs ine 1 seemed to be beckon- 
ing then ou into the free air before 
evil | fel hem. The wide bed was 
deorde red as though some one had just 
left it; but over the careless fall of the 
flung-back 
dust. 


sheet lay the same thick gray 

“Somebody taking an afternoon nap 
—fourteen years ago!” murmured Otis. 
Even his voice began to be lowered ; the 


8C ps 
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spell of the place was working upon that 
sturdily skeptical soul. “And it’s been 
like that ever since.” He turned away. 

Ward had stepped to the bedside 
stand, where lay a little open book. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he blew 
aside the all-enveloping dust and dis- 
closed the lines of some forgotten versi- 
fier. 

“Orestes and the Furies,’ read the 
title. Turning back to the flyleaf, he 


S 
glanced at the faded inscription thereon: 
“Geoffrey Carson Caldwell”—in long 


flowing script—“from his loving sister, 


Grace. August, 1905.” Surely a pro- 
phetic gift! Shuddering, the boy 
dropped the little book and uncon- 


ed his hands. Guilt seemed 
like a tangible thing. 

But the doctor had turned back to- 
He hastened to follow, 
lest he be left alone in this dreadful 
place. Into the next room they went, 
Here the bed was neatly 
marked 
the pattern of the embroidered pillow- 
From beneath one of them a 
huge black spider peered out at them. 
Ward welcomed even the sight of this 
living thing 
window 


sciously Wit 
to cling to it 


ward the hall. 


all together. 
spread; raised lines in the dust 


1 
snams, 


creature; it was the first 
they had found. phones the 
stood a low dressing table, whose tar- 


nished silver mirror seemed just 





dropped by a careless hand. On the 
wall beside it hung a long braid of 
human hair, a gray switch. In some 
way this mute token of the vanity of 
an old woman long dea d adde | the last 
touch of pathos to thi 

tne bDOVS eyes 

tears. 

“Poor old thing,” vhispered \lice 
beside him. “Oh, the poor old thing!” 
She S< bbed mice, 

With a glance into the dark closet, 


where rich, heavy dresses hung in sag- 
ging lines, Doctor Otis turned away. 

* Nobody here, eithe ae said he. “We 
getting dark.’ 


Indeed, the uncertain light was fad- 


got to hurry 
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ing fast, though it was scarcely after 
four o'clock. A rumble of distant 
thunder promised storm. Quickening 
their steps, the searchers turned into 
the next room. Here, again, the bed 
was disturbed. chamber- 


“Careless 
maids they had,” grumbled Otis; and 
laid his hand upon the sheet. “Huh! 
No dust here. Bed’s been slept in 
lately,” he announced. “Now we're 
getting at it!” In a dark corner lay 


an overturned chair. ‘Bet that’s what 
we heard fall!” 
He dived at the closet, fumbling 


among faded, dingy silks and muslins 
that ripped at his touch and fell into 
pathetic, dusty heaps upon the floor. 

The constable, standing in the door- 
way, coughed violently. “Seems t’ me 
you’re raisin’ a awful dust, Doc,” he 
complained, then sniffed suspiciously. 
“Nope!” he declared; “that ain’t dust, 
neither. Say, Doc-—c’me ’ere! I smell 
smoke!” 

They all smelled it, and flocked to- 
ward | brush, dislodged 
from the dressing table by Otis’ hasty 
movement, fell to the floor with a terri- 
fying clatter. Nerves al! on edge, they 
swung«toward the sound. 

And then, behind them in the hall, 
they heard the creaking of ancient 
boards; a light, stealthy footstep; the 
ghost of a faint, derisive chuckle. 

Forgetting all else, they rushed out. 
The hall was empty, silent as ever, but 
Ward’s straining ears caught a rustling 
in the distance. 

“This way,” he shouted; 
back stairs!” and ran. 

The others pelted after him through 
the dusk, stumbling and tripping down 
the narrow, twisting stairs which led 


um. A hair 


> 1 





“down the 


kitchenward. Ward, going first, 
thought he saw a glimpse of white flee- 


ing before him as he plunged through 
a tiny entry into the kitchen. 

Here it was lighter; the vine had not 
overgrown this side of the house. But 


here also was desolation and empty 
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space. Unwashed dishes littered the 
table; a tea-kettle still stood upon th 
cold, dust-covered stove. And—yes, 
the back door was open and still Swing- 
ing! 

He ran out on the kitchen porch 
among the moldy tubs half full of wet, 
black, rotting leaves. 

Silence; solitude; no slightest sign 
of a fleeing shape; no stir in all that 
empty, desolate landscape. That half- 
seen figure—if it had truly been a hu- 
man thing at all, and not one of the 
ghosts of this dead house—had van- 
ished into thin air. Had he really seen 
or heard anything? The boy’s hair 
prickled queerly as he turned to his 
companions. 

“T guess it wasn’t anything,” he mut- 
tered shamefacedly. ‘“Let’s go home 
There’s nobody here.” 

Doctor Otis glared at him. “Yah! 
No!” he shouted. “Not till I’ve been 
into that barn.” 

They gazed at the big ramshackle 
structure, leaning so dangerously over 
the carriage house at its foot. It was 
etched clearly against a black storm 
cloud, from which came a heavy, sul- 
len peal of thunder. Upon its heels, 
as though in answer, the tortured tim- 
bers of the old barn groaned aloud; it 
seemed to shift bodily, to lean still 
further forward. 

Hopkins spat contemptuously. “That 
barn ain’t no more’n forty-fifty years 
old,” he declared. “Must of been a 
terr’ble cheap job. ’Tain’t goin’ t’ hold 
out much longer.” Then he leaned for- 
ward. “Lookit!” he cried eagerly; 
“lookit!” there!” 

Ward followed his pointing finger. 
The double doors of the cart iage house 
were tight shut and padlocked still, but 
at one side a little low door was swung 
back against the wall, leaving a square 
Across this something 
white moved indistinctly. 

“She’s in there,” declared the com 
stable. “C’me on!” 


f 


of blackness. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE END OF THE GHOST CAR. 


AS they still stared, a tremendous 
racket arose in the bowels of the 
old carriage house; a clanking, grind- 
ing roar. Lightning beat fiercely across 
the black sky; the thunder crashed, 
right on its heels. Then suddenly the 
air was filled with clamor; the crash- 
ing and splintering of beams, the shriek 
of great spikes torn loose from their 
hold. The great fabric of the barn 
tottered and swayed. 

As they all watched, awestruck, the 
whole structure leaned visibly forward, 
seemed to recover itself, then plunged 
down upon the little building below in 
a deafening roar. Vast clouds of dust 
arose; a myriad of dishoused barn- 
swallows fluttered wildly about, shriek- 


ing. 
Save for its very front, the little 
carriage house seemed demolished. 


They gazed at it in silence, huddled to- 
gether on the porch. Alice slipped her 
hand into Ward’s. Then the doctor 
groaned. 

“She’s done for,” said he. ‘Poor, 
crazy woman!” Tis face con- 
torted itself queerly; the little eyes 
blinked. 

But upon the words a renewed clank- 
ing and roaring came from the ruined 
structure ; blank, padlocked doors 
bulged visibly—bulged, strained; and 
burst wide open. And from its black 
interior, as though forced out by the 
weight of its collapse, the old carriage 
house exiruded the chost car! 

A moment it hung in the shattered 
doorway, while they all stood at 
a dreadful ruin, battered and dust-cov- 
ered, its anguished gears crying aloud 
at this rude breaking of their rest. And 
behind its wheel sat a woman. 

Such a woman! Tall and gaunt 


broad 


its 


oaz7e: 
—saZze, 


and 
meager, dressed in stained, mildewed 
clothes of a forgotten fashion. Her 


face was bone-white and rigid, empty 


~ 
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of all expression, and her monstrous 
black eyes, which seemed bigger than 
any human eyes, brooded upon vacancy. 
Across her cropped head, from eye- 
brows to occiput, ran a wide, jagged 
scar, still red and angry looking. Its 
course was marked by a streak of dis- 
colored hair, dead white against the 
blackness of the rest. 

A moment she sat so, oblivious of 
spectators, then stooped forward, reach- 
ing outside the car for the old-fashioned 
gear levers. With an increase of: its 
deafening clatter the ghost car rolled 
slowly forward, limping upon flat, 
ragged tires. 

All four ran down the steps, too late. 
They could only stand helpless and wit- 
ness the impending tragedy. 

For Carson—Geoffrey Caldwell— 
forgotten all this while, had heard the 
summons. As Ward came down the 
steps he raised himself from the yellow 
car, where he had sat beside his wife; 
raised himself vigorously, unaided, and 
climbed down. His voice sounded clear 
and strong, with a hint of relief in its 
even tones. 

“Yes, Grace; I heard you. 
ing !” 

Arms outstretched, even a faint smile 
upon his colorless lips, he walked stead- 
ily toward the approaching car. There 


I’m com- 





was no other movement; all the spec- 
tators were frozen, rigid—gaping at 
this unbelievable meeting of brother and 
sister. 

The ghost car came steadily, inex- 
orably on, like that other, Indian car 
of the god Juggernau Its driver sat 
behind the wheel, upright, motionless 
as a statue. Her steady, unseeing gaze 
embraced no earthly object. 

The scene printed itself indelibh 


i 





upon Ward’s brain, so that 

he would dream of it and wake. crv; 
ne would dream iit and wake, crying 
out in fear. The waiting man, calm 


faced, dying on his feet; the clanking, 
groaning mechanical monstrosity rum- 


bling toward him; that dreadful, un- 
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earthly woman who drove it—or rather, 
let it drive itself, for her hands had 
dropped from the 
folded in her lap. It 
thing to watch. 


and were 


1 ] 
wee! 


was a dreadful 








The car came closer and closer, self- 
guided, as though with its own grudge 
against this pitiful waiting figure. And 
then—it struck him! Without a cry, 


without a sound, he fell, and the re 


lentless wheels rolled 
The ghost car went on, 


bei } ig, it 


over him. 
still unguided. 
Like a sentient swerved from 
the driveway, avoided a shrub or two, 
- +14 j + ad +7 _ |} A 
and then dashed, head on, into a huge 
maple tree. 

There was a last, res 
a horrible 





4 


miding crash; 


groaning, as of some strange, 
stricken animal, while the grinding gears 


oD 





tore themselves to picces. And then 
£ 

the ghost car, its mission ended, turned 

gently on its side and collapsed into a 

mere scrap heap of twisted metals and 


torn leather. 


Its driver, pitched out on her head, 
lay motionless beside the wreck. 

Then Mrs. Carson screamed once 
It broke the spell that bound them all; 
as though § suddenly eleased from 


chains, they dashed forward, Dector 


Otis in the lea 


He gave a mere glance a fallen 


man. “Dead!” he whispered; and ran 
on toward Grace Caldwel 

The woman lay inert, eves half clesed, 
breathing faintly. Oiis | 1 one limp 


] iropped back nervel ssh , 
she’s going fast. Nothu g to be done 
there, cit] 

He looked 


comer who had approached 





in the excitement. i as the luge 
‘ aloe . as ; 
old man, Gran’pa W m. Now | 
stood beside the wrecked hin tug 
ging at his long white beard with shak- 
ing finger 
oe bate: 9 — 1% 
I seed it,” he qua ed A seed it 
all. By jocks, it was terr’ble didn 


’ 


I tell you the ghost car’d get him, if ye 
brung Seed it ali, I hev,” 


"im here? 
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he mumbled, “f’um the first thing rigit 


till now. ‘’S the end of them Cal¢ 
wellses, ain’t it? An’ the ghost car, too, 
looks like. Well, it done like I said i 


would; they’s no use of it any longer,” 
ly at the ruiz 
with his thick, knotty stick. Under jt 
ted old radi- 
| examined } 
with intent curiosity, as people fix up 


He was poking absent 


1 1 1 1 , 
toucn the cracked ana 


trifling things at ‘such a time. 
“Queer,” he muttered; “! never seey 


such a big radiator cap as that. Hey! 
Hold on, gran’pa; what's that?” 
e stooped 


somet 


swiftly, clutching at a 
hi g i} lie belly of the 
broken water chamber. “That” proved 
to be a tarnished, blackened pistol; a 
revolver so rusted as to be almost un- 


rusted 


a te 
recogenizapie, 


ake: onounced the 
constable solemnly; and looked about 


thutty two,” pi 





at his audience 

“°N so tha?’s what he done with it!” 
hrilled the old man vindictively, “Al 
ways said it was Jeff Caldwell done 
them murders.” Tle spat in disgust. 
“The dirty skunk!” 

“Hush,” said the doctor gravely. 


Then he sprang up. 
m tragedy so 
smell of 
Now an 


® 7 
led | 
fast that all had forgoiten the 


house. 


upstairs windowpane broke out, it 
fragments tinkling to the ground; 


st a thick cloud 
s acrid taste was in ther 


tongue of flame, 


doubly menacing in the daylight, licked 
out at them 

- Pi; ce on ’ ] a(| the 
doctor O nio my car and 
chase back to Wesifield. Have ‘em get 
the engines out here 1 t av ry!” 

i0j lin yked 1 the burning 
hous 1 I he agreed. 
“But it ain't no use. ‘S too late now 
—place is gone, even if it sh’d ram. 


And that sho vel : off south.” 
He turned to go, but Alice checked 











as 















4 
him. “No, let it burn,” said she. “I 
suppose it must belong to mother and 
me now—so let it go!” 

Doctor Otis nodded solemnly where 
he knelt beside the dying woman. “Yes, 
let it burn,” said he. “It is the end of 
the House of Caldwell.” And he took 


off his hat. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


SALOME SPEAKS. 


HERE was one whose part was as 
yet unexplained. Even the 
thought crossed Ward’s mind, he heard 
the approaching rattle of a motor cycle, 
and Billy Jacobs drove up. 

Bobbing and bounding in the side-car 
attached to it was his mother. She 
leaned far forward, crippled hands 
clutching at its sides, and urged the 
boy to further speed, in spite of its 
shaking. 

The little machine slid to a stop be- 
side the yellow roadster, and old Mrs. 
Jacobs clambered out, unaided. She 
looked about for a moment, her face 
twitching ibly; then her blinking 
eyes caught sight of the wrecked car. 

“Oh!”,she groaned. “I knew it’d 
be too late,” dashed toward the 
unconscious woman with painful, hob- 
bling speed. 

“Miss Grace!” 


as 


terrib 
{ 

1 
and 


She sobbed, gather- 
ing the cropped, scarred head into her 
arms. “Oh, my Miss Gracie—my pet, 
my lamb, my birdie! Don’t ye 
know me, lovey ; don’t ye know me?” 
The heavy lids lifted a bit, and those 
great somber looked up into the 
old woman’s distorted face; looked and 
softened, as at a welcome sight. 
“Oh, Sal-o-me,” She sighed. 
—see you. So tired—tired!” 
The old woman groaned aloud. “Oh, 
my pretty!’ What'd he do—what’d that 
murderin’ Jeff Caldwell do to my lovey, 
hey ?” : : 





eves 


“Glad 


The mournful eyes . opened, hard- 
ened. “Hush!” said the dying woman 
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clearly. “Not a word!” She fell back, 
limp. 

And so Grace Caldwell died, as she 
had lived, without the mention of her 
brother’s name. 

Her old nurse was sobbing uncon- 
trollably when Doctor Otis tapped her 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Now then, Salome,” 
said he, not unkindly, “isn’t it time you 
explained a few things to us?” 

The old woman looked up at him 
from hot, hepeless eyes, mowing and 
mouthing strangely. “I ain’t got noth- 
in’ to explain,” said she dully. “Oh— 
y’ mean "bout gettin’ Miss Gracie outa 
that ’sylum? Well, it ain’t goin’ to do 
no harm now, ’s I know of. Harm’s all 
done. 

“Well, I went with her to that Rest- 
Haven place when she was first took. 
An’ I come onct after that, but she 
didn’t seem to want to see nobody, so 
I stayed to home. An’ then, bout a 
month ago, she wrote me a letter—kind 
of a queer letter, ‘twas; but, anyways, 
she wanted to see me. So I went in 
there. Well, seems she was gettin’ bet- 
ter, the doctor said; begun to talk some- 
times, but her head wa’n’t right, he 
said. An’ she took me off in a corner, 
an’ whispered ; said she was reely dead, 
an’ a * they hadn’t ought t’ 
keep her there no longer. 

“Well, of course I she wa’n’t 
just right, so I says, ‘What ye want t’ 
do, outside, Miss Gracie?’ An’ sez 
she, ‘I want to go home to Lakeside,” 
she says; ‘an’ ha’nt him. 

“Well, I give a kind of a skreek at 
that; Jeff Caldwell’d jus’ come back 
with a beard an’ a new name, an’ ever’- 
thing. But I reco’nized the feller—/ 
knew him! An’ so I wondered how 
she could of heard, and I says, ‘Ha’nt 
But she wouldn’t 
say nothin’ on’y, ‘You know!’ She 
ain’t never said Jeff's name, neither; 
I d’ know if she reely knew he was here, 
er imagined it, er what. 

“Well, anyways, we fixed it up that 


ghost, an 


seen 


who, Miss Gracie?’ 
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I'd hide her if she could get out. ’N’ 
she showed me a key to the front door, 
she’d stole offen a nurse, an’ we fixed 
it she was to sneak out next night. 

“V’d brung Bill along with me, 
bein’ so crippled. So we both stayed 
over. An’ next night she got out all 
right, ’fore we'd got there, an’ wan- 
dered ’way off some’eres. Finally 
found her down to the 


river, wadin’ 
So I throwed her the water, 
so’s folks’d 


1 -£ 
nere 


she 
come on back. 
’member, she 
Said 


a}y] TT 
mebbe was 


drownded, an’ we 
“Down to the station, I 
fussed I’d got her a ticket. 
didn’t need no 


she was a ghost, an’ 
The feller at the gate looked 


’ 
cau 


ticket. ie fel 
kinda queer 
So we fetch 
hardly 
was 
couldn’t be 
there to La! 
“T made 
motor Cy cle, 
window : 


knowin 
hea me— 


back 


} eqt 
poun 


on y 


r there on his 
isted in cellar 
back door f’um 
ras. An’ there 
ee her onct or twict, nights 
being so a bg 
him go ever’ ni 
stuff fer her to eat an’ 
old auto- 


“T was t’ 
—can’t 
Sut Bill, J made 


, 
go much, o 


an’ fetch 
She was bound lave that 
aid she had 
never say 
made Bill 


mobeel fixed up to drive—s 
to ” ha’nt 
Jeff, on’y ‘him.’ 
fix it, a he done it, nights. 
must of 
night he was 
well—Car 

plumb in 


says he 


ee : 4 
nim. he) | a 


ress it 


been a First 


an’ that give me a idee 


“So when utomol 
er just how 
one aft’noon, 
Amidon Point, his house 
“And him th 
supplied Doctor Otis. 


shot ugh the body,” 
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The woma qerte at him. “§ 
didn’t neither!” she cried a —— “My 
Miss Gracie Peer ‘ ; 
No, sir—she ~- st said 
an’ had to ha’nt her br 
on’y that.” 

“Well,” demanded the 
plexed, “then who did shoot 
Carson or Caldwell, or 


other, per. 
the ‘oa 
latever his 
name was?” 
“Me!” shrieked 
umphantly. “It was me. 
I’m glad of it—so there!” 


She 


Salome 
I done it, an’ 
was withered 


n-kn 


pounding her 
breast with one gnarled, swolle 
led hand in an 
“Yes,” she repeated; ‘ 
if-I be all crippled up. 
“Bill, he had a thutty rifle, an’ 

I made cme hx it onto a kind of a iron 
I didn’t have t’ hold it. Put 

it up in the chamber, he did, an’ ent 
a hole in the blind so’s 
I kep’ that window 
“Teff Caldu 
ame cheer on 
Bill he trained his 
he went out 


I done 


it myself, 


I c’d see through, 
open, a-purpose, 
ell, he always set in that 
< 


tne Stoop ¢ pp’ site, an’ 


gun right onto that 
to Lake- 
ne back fast, 
1d automo- 
helpe: and all, 
he come out an’ sat in the same 
he did. An’ I set up there back 
at gun an’ squinted along it, ’n 
right. 
my Miss 


} 1 . 
then he co 


spot, just before 
ide. Well, an’ 
aft’ she’d started with the 
| 


beel, an’ me upstairs, 
Jeff, 
pl ace, 
of tl 
it was pinted just 

“An’ then, 
come past Vv it 
in’ ever’body y 
I pulled trigger. 
it m’self, that old engyne 
racket. An’ ever’body thought it was 


road, 


when Gracie 
h that noisy old machine, 
right at her, 


hardly hear 


ras lookin’ 
Couldn’t 
made such a 


done from the 
‘I didn’t s’pose anybody’d s‘spicion 
‘aldwellses—it’s 
so long, an’ al An’ they 


. neither. It'd of been all right 


they was folks up to ¢ 


been empty 


f it wa’n’t fer this young whip- 
persnapper here She glared venge- 
fully at Ward. 

‘What'd ye 


want to pry into things 
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fer?” she demanded. “S’posin’ if folks 
did think it was Alice done it? They 
couldn’t of proved nothin’—and they 
wouldn’t of been no talk, anyways, if 
she'd of kept away f’um Lakeside, like 
she'd ought to. 

“Well, anyways, this young - feller 
here kept comin’ ’round and nosin’ into 
things, ’n’ I told Bill to fix ‘im. An’ 

” She checked herself, looking 
fearfully around. “I do’ know as he 
done nothin’,” she amended. “But any- 
ways they was a accident. I wisht it’d 
been him! But it wa’n’t. An’ Jeff, 
he was gettin’ better, they says, an’ I 
didn’t want he sh’d get over it. 
I told Bill to go holler under his win- 
dow told him what t’ 
my Miss 
fer nigh onto fifteen year. 

Mebbe he done somethin’ to 
yellow car—I do’ know. Anyways, 


SO 


hat night, an 
ast Gracie 
An’ 


ast words 


that 
it didn’t do no good. 
“An’ s what’s come of it: 
i caldwell dead—not that that’s any 
great Ioss—an’ the old house burnin’, 
Miss Gracie dead an’ 
an’ gone!” 
her withered, misshapen 
ply together, swaying back 

in silent grief. 
| hed the doctor and 
him secretly. “Think I’d ought 


killin’ 


now here’ 


sweet 


nudged 
to ‘rest her fer this here Carson- 
Caldwell?’ he whispered. 

“No,” answered the other flatly. 
“You can’t. She didn’t kill him: it was 
the unguided Uncon- 

into the common 
trick of pee h: ail these 


ghost car.” 
sciously he had fallen 
witnesses of 
the final tragedy must think of that old 
automobile thus. “1 he’d have 
yl but was the car did 
It. He walke right into it. So 
couldn’t 


know 


died, anyho, 


l she 
1 e 7 

red with murder. 
that’s the law. Of course, you might 
tat. ay , ger 

take her up for assault with intent to 
kill, or something of the kind, and Billy 
might be accused of causing that smash- 
up that killed two fellers. 


be ‘har 


But what’s 


, 
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the use? It’s all over and done with 
now; we'd have to prove everything; 
and the innocent would suffer more 
than the guilty.” 

He glanced at Mrs. Carson, still hud- 
died in the yellow car, her plump face 
covered; then at Alice, beside him. 
Ward agreed fervently, if silently. 
Why should these two innocent ones 
be pilloried before the public eye, as 
they must if a criminal charge were 
brought? Let the old woman and her 
son go! 

Otis heaved a sigh. The heat from 
the old house, now burning merrily,*be 
came unbearable; a rising wind puffed 
choking smoke into their faces. 

“Can't here,” he muttered. 
with now. The 
mystery of Caldwell murders is 
cleared up at last. We know the solu- 
tion: Geoffrey Caldwell did them with 
that rusted old revolver, and hid it in the 
radiator of the murder car afterward. 
And after fourteen long years the same 
old car came out to exact the penalty 
death, 


He sighed again, hea, 


Stay 


“Everything’s over 
the 


of his crimes, and, in its ow1 
to prove them.” 
ily. 

tell it all; but what’s the 
‘aldwell 


“We might 
use? has 
plead his cause 
than that at Mayville; 
will all be there, to testify for or against 
him. Listen to me, all of you.” 
swept the little a keen blue 
eye; the two young people, standing 
very close together, unconsciously hand 


in hand; the constable, lank and 


yone io 
“4 


Geoffrey ( 
I 


before a higher court 


and his family 


i 
1e 


crowd with 


slouch- 
the huge frame of the white- 
bearded patriarch; Salome Jacobs, hud 
dled the the dead 
woman, mouthing and grimacing fear- 


ing beside 


on ‘ound beside 
somely in her sorrow; behind her the 
boy, Billy; and in the background the 
weeping woman in the yellow car and 
that form beyond, alone on the 
weedy turf. “Listen, all of you: Prom- 
ise never to breathe a word of this 
thing!” 


silent 
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And they all promised solemnly in 
their several ways—and kept that prom- 
ise. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

ENDS EVERYTHING. 
ME: ‘ 1FORGE CARSON,” went on 

the doctor’s dominant voice, 

“while recovering from an unexplained 
bullet wound, met death in an auto- 
mobile accident. And Grace Caldwell, 
escaped from a hospital for the insane, 
returned to her old home and there 
died from — and weakness. Un- 
rigpotcenaged She had set fire to the house 
in some insane freak, and we came in, 
drawn a the flames. 

Have you got that all straight? 
Well, then, scatter! Somebody will be 
‘drawn by the flames,’ pretty soon, and 
all of you must be gone but Hopkins 
and me. Weill stay to explain things 
to the coroner. You, Ward, take those 
two women away from here.” fe 
beckoned the boy closer. “We'll have 
to move the bodies,” he whispered. 
“Getting too hot here. They’ve seen 
trouble enough, those two. Take ’em 
home, and try to cheer ’em up.” 

Ward nodded. Salome Jacobs and 
her son were already put-putting back 
toward the main road in the noisy motor 
cycle. The patriarch had set out across 
the fields 

He took the girl’s arm and led her 
back to the apres car, where her 
mother still sat ious of everything 
He helped Alice 


blin 
f. 


but her own grie 
in and settled himself in the driver’s 
seat beside her, then backed and swung 
the big car toward the gates. 

At the crest of the little hill he paused 
involuntarily, to look over his shoulder. 

pillar of smoke, shot with pale, ugly 
flames, rose from the doomed house; 
the wreck of the carriage house and 
barn was already smoldering. Even 
as he watched, it sprang into flames 
leaped rods high, roaring hungrily. It 
was the end: house, barn, car—all had 


perished in the fall of the last of the 
House of Caldwell. 

It was on this sight that he turned 
and drove through the thick wood tg 
the main road. [Behind them the trees 
closed in, shutting off even the sight 
of that great pillar of smoke; they were 
back in the kindly, familiar world of 
everyday life. 

The young man drew a long breath 
of relief; it was an omen. So must 
this dreadful memory be shut out of 
all their lives. He turned to the silent 
girl beside him. 

“Alice,” he whispered, “ \lice—dear! 
I know you’re in trouble s still, and | 
ought not to, but I just can’t wait any 
longer. I love you, dear—I want you!” 

She turned dark eyes upon him. In 
their depths still lingered the shadow 
of that scene of terror. “You doni 
want we,” she denied. “You can’t want 
me, Arthur—after this! The daughter 
of the man who—oh!” she cried sharply 
and stopped. 

“Only his stepdaughter,” corrected 
the boy stoutly. ‘And I don’t care if 
you were his own daughter twice over! 
And, dear, I’ve got a splendid job wait- 
ing for me out in Denver; I’ve told you 
about it. I know you’ve been used to 
having the best of everything, but I'll 
work so hard for you! Will you come, 
sweetheart? Will you come with me, 
out West, away from all this?” 

He made an eloquent sweep with his 
arm, at once indicating and_ brushing 
away the atmosphere of tragedy which 
had surrounded them for so long. Then 
the big car, bowling along at ten miles 
an hour, swerved suddenly, so that the 
driver of a passing mochine cried out 
in alarm, then badworded Ward’s blind- 
ness as he roared by. 

For Alice had given him her eyes; 
eyes soft and warm, and oh, so tender! 
Purged of.all brooding fears, empty 
of the sad past, bright with the hope 


the future. 
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“Yes, Arthur,” she whispered; and 
slipped a slender hand into his. ‘Yes, 
boy. Take me with you—take me away 
from all this!” 

He stopped the car there on the wide 
road, regardless of the bright evening 
sun, of passing machines, of every- 
thing; leaned over and caught her in 
his arms. 

“Oh, Alice!” he cried. ‘Alice!’ 

Then some one touched him on the 
shoulder and he turned, startled. 

“T haven’t understood a bit of all 
this.’ came a subdued, sad voice from 
the back seat, “only that poor George is 
dead. But I don’t want to stay here— 
I don’t think I like the East at all. And 


I’ve always thought Denver would be 
such a nice place to live. I’ve got plenty 
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of money of my own; I wouldn’t be a 
drag on you. Tell me, children,” she 
finished wistfully, “could you stand it 
to have a lonely old woman to live with 
you there? I’m a real good cook!” 

And so, after another week, when 
Geoffrey Caldwell had been laid quietly 
to rest beneath a plain granite stone 
marked “George Carson’—just this, 
and no more—the westbound limited 
steamed out of Dunkirk bearing three 
people in decorous black. 

Mrs. Carson, her wonted poise re- 
stored,.was gently content, sad eyed 
but cheerful; her placid voice flowed 
on unchecked. And Alice and Arthur 
Ward, gazing at each other, let her talk 
drift past unhearing ears—for they 
were happy. 


House of Carson 


END. 


























WANTS CURFEW LAW FOR 


NEW YORK 


|‘ the opinion of Mrs. Ellen O'Grady, New York’s woman deputy police com- 
missioner, boys and girls of the metropolis would run less risk of making 


undesirable acquaintances if there were an ordinance prohibiting children from 
being on the street without proper chaperonage after a certain hour at night. 
At present, says Mrs. O’Grady, she has a special force of twenty plainclothes 
policewoman at work trying to protect girls and boys from persons of ques- 
tionable character. 

During the past summer two women detectives were on night duty at Coney 
Island, the popular amusement resort. They visited the dance halls during the 
hours from seven to four a. m., and by questioning girls they believed to 
be escorted by in finding and returning to their parents 
many girls who had run away from home. 

A curfew ordinance would permit the police to take into custody any youths 
found on the streets without proper guardians after the evening hour decided 
upon, and would also bring home in striking manner to parents their responsi- 
bility for the moral welfare of their children. That juvenile delinquency would 
decrease under these conditions is the belief of the advocates of the curfew. 


Dp. 


m. 


strangers, succeeded 





4J.R.Ward. 


HE question before the com- 

mittee to-day is: “‘Why is 

a hat?” The first guy that 

can think of any good, sen- 

sible reason why people have got to 

wear hats can step up to the grand 
stand and take the brown derby. 

In the first place, if it wasn’t for the 
ladies, the birds that make hats for a 
livin’ would starve to death, ’cause 
everybody knows that the menfolks 
ain’t worryin’ about what kind of a hat 
they are gonna wear the season after 
next. One guy wears ’em because they 
cover up his bald spot, another because 
his mother put one on him when he 
was a kid and he never got out of the 


and still another guy wears ’em 


habi 
because the other fella does. And so 
it goes. They all wear ’em, but thev 
don’t know why they do. A guy will 
tell you that a hat will stop you from 
catchin’ cold in your belfry, but this is 
bunk. The fact remains that when our 
distant relations was climbin’ trees they 
didn’t know what a hat was, and thev 
didn’t catch cold, neither. 

So I say, if it wasn’t for the ladies, 
the hat business would get in the same 
class with the hoop-skirt business. 
Hats, with the ladies, has took their 
places alongside of husbands. The 
ladies must have ’em, and what’s more, 
they got to be different from anybody 
else’s, 

However, this ain’t the time to talk 
about unnecessary. things, as the guy 


said that pinched a watch out of an- 
other guy’s pocket. What I been 
tryin’ to bring out is the fact that the 
millinery business is one of them things 
which will always be with us. The 
day might come when all! 
New York will join the church, but 
ladies’ hats, with feathers and trim- 
min’s on ’em, we wil! have with us al- 
ways. 

I never realized what a big thin; 
millinery business was ‘til [ met 
Count. When a guy spends the biggest 
part of his life in jail, and some more 
of it learnin’ how to crack safes and 
pick pockets, he kinda gets out of touch 
with the social world, and that’s how 
come I didn’t get The Count’s drift 
when I first run into ! 

I was sittin’ in f the 
Swelldorf Hotel one evenin’, tryin’ to 
look influential, when I notices a tall 


slim guy, dressed up like a advertise- 


the crooks in 


ment for clothes, comin’ across. the 
lobby. As he gets nearer to me I 
tices that he’s got a little goatee, 
one of those football mustache 
eleven on a side—which he’s got all 
glued up ’til they come out in a point. 
Some class, this gent is, and I’m givin’ 


no- 


an 


him the once-over and back again, 
when he comes over and sits down on 
the settee with me. The next thing I 
know he’s tappin’ me on the shoulder. 
“Bon jour, m’sieu,” says he. 
“Oh, I feel alright,” says I, not 
knowin’ whether he’s honest-to-good- 











it on. 
“Parles vous says he. 
“Cut the hog-latin,” says I, ‘‘What’s 
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on your chest 
With that he gives me a sweet smile, 





and starts in on a different lingo. 


“You are ze American?” asks he. 


I nods me head, admittin’ that I’m 
just that—no more, no les 


“And you do not 
he goes on, lookin’ Ike he can 
believe it. 

I pleads “N 

With that he hands me a ecard which 





t Guilty” on that. 


reads: 


I gives the double-O. It 


M. GAStoN DupRE, 
No. 33 ikue Chalfonte, 


France. 


“You made a mistake,” says I. “You 
gimme your wile’s card, or some lady 


Milliner. Paris, 


friend’s that’s a milliner.” 





“NO; 1 oO, a’s 4 1e, 
kinda upset or somethin’. “Zat iss my 
ecard. I I am Ginstor Duy re, e reat 
Pari il) hz 1] I en ilii 
net 

“WI t | naa k de ( 1c l } 
I, refusi belie it. | ri in’ the 
worst. 

ey , > ¥ 7. , 
ton D I make z« hahea vhat 
you call him i untry—ze hat 
ze ladies’ hat.’ 

This | First 
off I thinl be I’ve run into a nut 
or somethin’ B nit | in't no 
dummy, but that’s the first time in my 


life that 1 ¢ neard of a he milliner 
“WI you trvin’ to ei 

asks I, thinkin’ that maybe he’s some 

kind of a new con man or somethin’, 
The C looks like he’s insulted. 

“Oui Out? , ; , 


of his fir :. La, la, la—] ke 


b-e-autiful cre ! T mal elf 
what you call ze n onaire 
On this crack from The Count, ] 


smells a rat. 
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ness tongue-tied or if he’s just puttin’ 
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“Do you mean to tell me that you 
got a lot o’ money?” I asks, gettin’ 
mighty interested. 


“Money,” he sings. “I have come 
1 4 4 oars 
here to zis great America to spend 
t’ousand of dollaire to make ze Amer- 


I cater to 
call ze 


creations, 


1 4 4 
ze fe Deau monde, what you 


nable world. 


fac] 
zasnio 


“And you say you got thousands of 


dollars to spend I shouts, almost 
pas sin’ out ith excitement 

“I shall spend more as zat, my 
fr’en’,”’ s he, mighty cool. “I shall 


spend ze t’ousand dollaire and make ze 


meelion. I shall make it all wiz my 
creations. La, la—so b-e-autiful zay are. 


I breeng fifty of zem wiz me to show 


ze American lady.” 
“You got this money wiih you?” 


thinkin’ this is too good 


, S 
true 
Frenchy nods his head. “Oui, O 
m’sieu,” sings he ‘And ( on Du 
pre shall spend it T’ousand of dol- 
laire shall he spend 

I s up from where | s sittin’ 

nd looks around 1 e if I could 
cate ny con 1 W 1) I 1e to 
let go of this bird so they could rope 
him. I don’t spot none of the regular 
gang, so ] run over to t} e cigar 
counter and bw inion, and then | 
comes back and gives it to the milli 
guy. 

Stay ht here ‘til I ge ick,” I 
directs “T got a friend S itst 
What you’re lookin’ for This eu 
the swellest little busine nan in tow! 
Dp n't moO, 1 1 chair, nd aol 
talk toa s« l il | vet ck. ¢ 
lial u it f 

Witl hat I t another look 
wd te in Od) Ise ha SI) 
ted him beside: ¢ ind 1 n Il he 
Toot it d l € reet in search o 
] find him tryin’ to sell some uy 
with waller-tail coat the ovyste 


idson River durin’ 


oo 
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the months of June, July, and August. 
Believe me, I didn’t waste no time 
draggin’ our hero outside and tellin’ 
him the glad news. 

“He might be a nut for all I know,” 
I tells him. “He says he’s the world’s 

reatest he milliner. From what he 
ays, he’s got a mess of wimmen’s hats 
with him which he has brought over 
from France. ‘He also knows more 
about murderin’ the English language 
than anybody I seen yet.” 

Benny asks a lot of questions, and 
while I’m answerin’ him he looks like 
he’s doin’ a lot of heavy thinkin’. I'll 
say that’s one of the best things Benny 
does. He can think up a con game 
quicker than I can get locked up, and 
I hoid the record of twenty-three sec- 
onds on a slippery pavement. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
walked off and left this guy by him 
self, do your” he snorts. “Can’t you 
never learn anything. You run back 
to the hotel and watch him close. I'll 
be there as soon as I can get a few 
cards printed. We're going to make 
some coin. For the love of Mike don’t 
let him get out of your sight, or he 
won't have a nickel when we get a 
whack at him.,”’ 

I didn’t lose no time gettin’ back to 
my milliner friend. He’s sittin’ just 
where I left him, and when I arrives 
on the scene he gets up real graceful 
and shakes hands. First off I thinks 
maybe he’s forgot who I was, but I 
soon finds out that he’s just one of 
those p’lite lil’ fellas that like to shake 
hands all the time. We trys to talk to 
r a little while, and then 
along comes Benny. 

| ‘pives Benny a 
right away he seems to make a hit with 

to talk hisself to 


tellin’ 


Oo 
db 
5 


° 


each other fo 


knockdown, and 
our friend, who tries 
death 
about the dome-warmers he’s got with 
him, et cetera, et cetera. 

Benny listens like a judge. He lets 
on he knows just what Frenchy is 


right away, Benny all 
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talkin’ about. Sittin’ there in his plaid 
suit and his gray derby, Benny is the 
picture of wisdom. Pretty soon he 
manages to get a word in edgeways, 

“You’re in luck, Mr. Dupre,” he 
says, takin’ some cards from his pocket, 
“I’m very much interested in your cre- 
ations, and I think I can make you a 
proposition that will be highly satis. 
factory to you. I think, for the small 
expenditure of—-say—about two thov- 
sand dollars, I can put your millinery 
before the public, and within a very 
short space of time—two or three 
weeks at the most—your name will be 
famous from one end of the United 
States to the other. I have one of the 
greatest advertising mediums known to 
the world to-day.” 

{ was afraid that The Count—I 
couldn’t help callin’ him that, it came 
so natural—was gonna 3enny 
when he uncorks that gas. He dances 
around like a kid, and I'll bet he sang 
“La, la” a million times. 

Benny shoots him a little more of 
the soft soap and springs a few artistic 
lies, about how other people he has 
done business for has made theirself 
famous through Benny’s advertisin’ 
methods, and then he gives Frenchy 
one of the cards, which he has been 
holdin’ and fingerin’» to make The 
Count anxious to see what was on it. 

I like to took the floor when I seen 
what it said: 


kiss 


es Fotey, A. M., 
General Advertising 
Department, 

Ussex Moving Picture Corporation. 


BEN J 
Director 


The Count gives it the once over, and 
believe me he was impressed, that boy 
was. He starts to chatter like a chip 
monk, 

It’s then that Benny uncorks his 
scheme. He tells Gaston that for the 
small sum of two thousand seeds, he 
will bring all the lights, machines, and 
everything up to Frenchy's room, and 
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he'll take pictures of all the lids. He 
says he'll take a “close-up” of Gaston 
standin’ in the middle of his flock of 
hats, like a strawberry 


patch, besides 


farmer in a 
which he will put Gas- 
ton’s full name on the picture in big 
letters, sayin’ that he’s the greatest and 
most famous milliner in the world. 
Then he tells Gaston that positively 
he'll get that film showed in every 
movie joint in the United States. Be- 
sides that, he goes on to say, Frenchy 
will get a royalty on the picture, which 
will amount to over fifteen hundred 
berries, so all that it will cost him to 
get his all the wimmen folks 
in America paltry five 
hundred. 
To hear Genny tell it you’d 
that all the ladies got up at 
o'clock ! 


in the to be on 

when the mov 
He says that all the ladies in America 
1ovies at least once every 
ays that his company 
\merica that has the 
wimmen’s clothes 


hats before 


pe a 


think 
three 
mornin’ time 
ies opened at three-thirty. 


go to the 1 
day, and he also 
is the only one in 
rights to adve tise 
on the screen, 

ure did paint a pretty 
the filthy 
and it 
to the gent from 
kept bobbin’ his 
like they was a 


Believe me, he 
much of 


gonna 


about how 
green Gaston was make, 
musta sounded good 
France, ’cause he 
dome up and 
feng fed to it. 
a lot more of the back and 
forth Allee Benny and The Count 
We goes upstairs to take a look at the 
lids in question. 
I finds them to be the 
lookin’ bun irimmin’s 


, 
and 
and funny 71 ! had the 


1 


down 


wickedest 
feathers 
une to 


glance 


misfort 
see for a | ne. first 

they emit >¢f ¢ f th old picture 
called oe y th Hespe ru = 
I kinda felt like I oughta said some- 
ruldn’t 
rd enough, so I keeps 


thin’ nice about ’em. ti « 
make mesel f 
me trap shut. However, 


, Benny goes 
Mraptures over ’em. He 


looked at ’em 
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and all the 
chatte1 
woulda 
anybody b 1e, WI knows 
Benny’s believe him. 

again I was afraid that The Count was 
gonna kiss Benny. The two of ’em 
dances around like a coupla crazy 
Mexican beans, and they chattered like 
a pair of magpies over how classy 
lookin’ the lids was. 

When I and Benny gets by ourself 
in the lobby downstairs gives 
me some instructions. 

“You sit here,” says he, kinda seri- 
ouslike, “and for the love of Mike don’t 
let anybody ahold of Frenchy. 
I know where I can moving- 
picture machine and the Cooper- 
Hewitts and everything. We're going 
to pull down some coin on this job.” 
hustles on out to get 
I sticks around smokin’ and 
for any of the old 
en to drift in, and 


ae 
DUSV, 


sideways and frontways, 
time there stream of 
comin’ out of his 

made 


Was a 


+ 


‘abil lity 


Benny 


else get 
rent a 


So sayin’, he 
the stuff. 
keepin’ me eyes open 
gang that might happ 
that’s kinda 
gets a slap on the shoulder that like to 

me lop-sided for life. 
“Well, well, well,” roars 
“Tf it ain't me old friend Hank. 
did you get outa jail, Hank? 


I’m just getting ready to give this 
when I 


keepin’ me 


made 
somebody. 
When 


fresh mug a tap on the smelier, 
sees who it is. There, standi: 
life and as ugly as a mule w 
mumps, stands Mulcahey, the 
that had I and Benny sent wp the 
a coupla times. 

“T certainly am surpi 
Hank. How did they treat you at 
Moundsville?”’ 

All this 


the 
16,4° 28 


Lick 


river 


ised tO see VOU, 


ks he. 
Was Cra e l a 1ouc voice, 


] : | stan? ° q j } _ 
A coupla people sittin’ around, hearin 
} } 
I 


1e snout 


- 1 
gimme the 


s of greetin’, turns around and 


double-O. 


1 
5 


soit needie, 


down an 


th treet. 
> him feel bad 
none. 

“You oughta be gla O see an old 
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friend,” he yells: “I ain’t on the force” 
no more. I’m the house detective here 
at the hotel.” 

“T’ll bet the guy that’s fixin’ the roof 
can hear you tell it,” I remarks. 

“Oh, don’t be a sorehead,” he hol- 
lers, waggin’ his dome. “I couldn’t do 
no different than what I did. When I 
caught you liftin’ that guy’s wallet I 
couldn’t do nothin’ else but lock you 
‘up. It’s duty with me, and duty comes 
before everything.” 

By this time Mulcahey’s got quite a 
audience listenin’ to him. He’s talkin’ 
loud enough for the King of the Hokus 
Islands to hear him without strainin’ 
his ears none. Just at that minute, 
also, I has another shock. Who should 
come bustin’ in the door but Benny. 
He’s got a coupla big packages under 
his arms, and at that minute he spots 
us. He’s startin’ to back out again 
when Mulcahey spots him. 

“Well, well, well,’ shouts he. “If 
this ain’t,a s’prise I never seen one. 
There’s Benny Foley, too. Somebody 
told me that he was servin’ big time.” 

With that he goes over and gives 
Benny’s hand the up and down, all the 
time roarin’ like a lion that’s gettin’ a 
tooth pulled Benny’s face is 
mighty sour lookin’, but it don’t stop 
Mulcahey none. fle’s just one of those 
birds that won’t be stopped. 
keen on Mulcahey’s 
company, but I goes over and gets 
ahold of him by the wing. “Come on,” 
“We'll go look up a vacant lot 
This place ain’t big 


out. 


I ain’t exactly 


says I. 
so you can talk. 
enough for you.” 
Benny to take the stuff up 
along with Mul- 
cahey. He’s got than a 
dozen ordinary people and to hear him 
tell it you'd think he was tickled stiff 
to see I and Benn He apologized 
about a hundred times for lockin’ us 
up,.and pretty soon I gets kinda fed up 
on it. 
“Say,” says I. “Do you have to tell 


Leavin’ 
to our room, I strolls 


more to Say 


everybody that I and Benny served 
time once?” 

“Once!” he shouts. “T’ll bet you’ye 
been sent up a dozen times. You oughta 
be an old man by now, Hank.” 

“Yes, and if talk was horses you'd 
be a circus parade, too,” I snorts, 

Anyway, I don’t seem to make much 
headway with him. He won’t keep his 
trap shut, and he won't leave me. | 
can’t get rid of him. I figures it out 
that he must like me, or somethin’, 
Anyway, when I gets back to the hotel 
he’s still taggin’ along. 

“You got a room here?” asks he. 

I admits that we has. 

“Good,” says he. “Let’s go up and 
see Benny. I always liked Benny. He's 
a good boy, but he would make a mis- 
take every once in a while and get put 
in jail. I always hated to lock Benny 
up, and I always hated to appear in 
court against him. I'll leave word at 
the desk where I am in case I’m 
wanted, and we'll go up.” 

We finds Benny all right, and when! 
walks in with Mulcahey he sure did 
gimme a nasty look. 

There was a good bit of the back and 
forth passed around by all three of us, 
and then Mulcahey asks a very sudden 
question. 

“Where you guys gettin’ all the 
money to live in so much class?” asks 
he, lookin’ at us kinda suspiciouslike. 

I keeps my-~bazoo shut ‘cause I 
knowed that if I opened it I’d make a 
break that would make Mulcahey catch 
on; but Benny takes it on hisself to an- 
swer him. 

“Oh,” says he, 
“Haven't you heard about it?” 

Mulcahey admits that he ain’t heard 
nothin’. Neither have I, but I’m willin’ 
to listen. 

“Why, I had an aunt die and leave 
me a pile of money,” Benny tells him. 
“It was sort of a surprise to me.” 

Believe me, I was kinda s’prised me- 
self, and one look at Mulcahey and I 


lookin’ s’prised. 











“could see that he was, too. He comes 
across with the congratulations, 
though, in great shape. 

“Well, well, well,” says he, shakin’ 
Benny’s flapper. “Ain’t I glad to hear 
that, now. It ain’t been so long ago 
since you been a jailbird, and now 
you're a man of money.” 
" Then he turns to me. 
you?” asks he. 
| was just tryin’ to think of some- 
thin’ to say when a cute little tap comes 
onthe door. Mulcahey, who is standin’ 
nearest it, opens it. 

“Ah—m’sieu,’ says somebody. “I 
am in ze wrong door—Yes ?—No?” 

Believe me, I nearly took the count 
when I hears that voice. Here’s where 
the beans get spilled, as I figure it out. 

“Who you lookin’ for?’ demands 
Mulcahey, his big, fat self propped in 
the door so Gaston can’t look inside. 


“How ’bout 


“Ah—m’sieu,”’ says Gaston. “I am 
look for M’siew Foley. He is my 
fr’en’.” 

Mulcahey opens the door a little 


wider and Frenchy musta seen Benny 
standin’ there, for he lets out a squeal 
and prances in. 

“Ah—zere is my fr’en,” he says, his 
face broke up in smiles so bad I was 
afraid it wasn’t gonna be no more use 


to him. “La, la, zere he is. Ha, ha, 
I have think I am tap at ze wrong 
door.” 


Well, there wasn’t nothin’ else to do 
but to give Mulcahey a knockdown to 
The Count. Mulcahey tries to ask him 
a lotta questions, but he don’t seem to 
be able to get what The Count’s tryin’ 
to say, so he give him up as a bad job, 
which is a way, "cause 
Mulcahey is a regular duck, and has 
got his beak in everything that ain’t 
none of his business. _ 

Everything was goin’ until 
The Count starts lookin’ around. “You 
§ot ze lights and ze machine, M’sieu 
Foley?” he asks. 

Mulcahey ain’t lookin’ at Benny just 


blessin’ in a 


lovel VY 
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then, and Benny puts his finger up to 
his mouth to make Frenchy under- 
stand that he’s supposed to keep quiet 
about that. However, Frenchy don’t 
get the drift. 

“For why you do zat, M’sieu Foley?” 
asks he. “For what is ze fingaire be- 
fore ze leeps?” 

Just then Mulcahey turns around 
and sees Frenchy imitatin’ Benny. I 
don’t believe he got what The Count 
was tryin’ to say, but he put two and 
two together and made six out of it. 

“Say! Listen!” he roars at Benny. 
“What’s goin’ on here? Are you tryin’ 
to make motions in back of me?” 

Benny gulps a coupla times, and then 
he smiles. “Oh, don’t be so suspicious, 
Mulcahey.” 

Just then, as luck would have it, the 
telephone in our room rings. I goes 
over and gives it the hello thing. The 
manager wants to see Mr. Mulcahey in 
the office downstairs. Believe me, that’s 
good news for yours truly. Things was 
gettin’ a little too hot in our room, the 
way I seen it. Mulcahey strolls on out, 
lookin’ kinda mean in the map, and | 
can see that he’s still suspicious. 

As soon as he’s gone The Count 
starts his line of chatter goin’. He 
wants to know why is ze fingaire be- 
fore ze leeps, and “for why is ze beeg 
man so angry?” 

Benny smiles kinda persuasive and 
goes over and puts his hand on The 
Count’s shoulder. 

“Tl tell you, Mr. Dupre,” says he. 
“T hate to do it, but I must. Mr. Mul- 
cahey is a milliner. He has one of the 
largest millinery stores in New York. 

} 


He also is a man of questionable repu- 
tation. I didn’t want you to say any- 


creations while he 
was here, because he would instantly 
want } him. Of 
course, not knowing him, and thinking 


thing about your 


you to show them to 
he was all right merely because you met 
him in our rooms, you would, no doubt, 
show him your beautiful hats. As I 
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said before, Mulcahey has a question- 
able reputation. I was afraid that if 
he saw your creations he would try to 
copy them so that he could sell them in 
his store.”’ 

Gaston asks what is to stop other 
people from doin’ that same thing when 
hey see his hats in the 
copyrighted,” ex- 
once get them 
nobody can use your 


pictures. 


“The picture is 
Jains Benny. “If you 


in the pictures 
desigi 
“An you M’sieu Mulcahey he 
would steal zem?” asks Count. 
“Say! That guy’s been making hats 
for years. He could look at one of those 
anl go back to his store and make 
one just like it. | wouldn't advise you 
even to speak to him, end don’t | 


tell you 


sink 
The 


hats 


et him 
: nythin aed 

No, no, no,” chatters Frenchy, all 
upset by this bad news. “Gaston Du- 
ore shail say nossing. He shall protect 
shall keel any one 
ll try to take zem from him. 
em, La, la! I feex heem.” 
makin’ them remarks 
and down on one foot 
and actin’ like he’s in a sword fight or 
somethin’. He’s all excited, is this 
and I was kinda scared he was 
he smellin’ 
xives hima a little of the con- 

] 


ry rr + 1 o 4 4 _ 
solation stuff, and én W tarts to go 


his creations, He 
who sha : 
1 feex h 

As Gaston is 
he’s dancin’ up 


bird, 
nna need salts, so I goes 


er and 


downsts irs. 

room he insists on gol 
lids is afe. tle counts 
mighty careful, 


sweet names and throwin’ ki 


"em all over 
and then. At this time Benny 
that he goes and gets the 
novie 
n The Count’s 
the picture whe 
ny’s figurin’ 


machine 

room so we can tak 
Ben- 
Mulcahey out 


n we get a chance. 
on me takin’ 
him, durin’ which 
will take the pictures and 
collect the coin. With this idea in his 
bean Benny over to our room to 
get the machine and the lights 


some place and losin’ 


time Benny 


goes 


young life. 


a 
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He’s gone about a minute wheg 
somebody bangs on the door. Frenchy 
opens it ona crack. I hea rs Mulcahey’s 
voice. 

“Ts TAs ink in he pil hollers he. 

“Fr’en’ Hank is ee re—yes—but he js 
beezy. You shall see him again,” says 
The Count, kinda IEC 

ae! Wwani to see him now,” says Mul- 
“Lemme in.” 

Frenchy tries to stop Mulcahey from 
comin’ in, but he woulda had better 
luck tryin’ to push the Woolworth 
Buildin’ ust pushes by The 
( 1S. wel- 


cahey. 


over. He j 
Count and walks in like he 
cone. 

“T been lookin’ for you,” he tells me, 
“I went over to your room and Benny 
said you was here.” 

He don’t look like he’s 
nothin’, and J takes it 
says that he’s just 
to have a chat. 

Just at that 


sore nor 
from what he 
been lockin’ me up 


minute Mulcahey done 
somethin’ that like to ended his sweet 
He looks around and starts 
to examine Frenchy’s hats. 

Before I knowed what was comin’ 
off Frenchy has grabbed up a chair 
and tapped Mulcahey on the bean with 
it. All the time somethin’ 
-~ French. To make matters worse, 
cahey dropped like a log on the 
eae. and before could get to The 
Count he’s walloped Mulcahey with the 
i i 3 a in. 
, knowin’ 


ik lin’ 
> rellin 
nes yeiin 


ule 


He aint got not 
that Mulcahey 

ind him we n 

f The if chatterin’ 
way ike a worn phonograph ree- 
ord put mm at hig } peed, an 1d he’s 
| ullin’ his hair an llin’ the worl fair 
| what he vill anybody that 
dome- 


to steal designs off his 


es to 


warmers. 

It took some time to bring Mulcahey 
back to life. His map is all bus ted up, 
and he’st got two of the prettiest shiners 
I’ve seen in a long time. However, with 
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the help of about three gallons of 
water, which we throwed around kinda 
careless, we finally gets him up on his 
The first thing he does 
that is handcuff The Count, 
downstairs, and call for the 
black limousine with the gold writin’ on 
the side of it. That last we 
seen of The Count that night. 
The next we all 
“Good-mornin’, judge. tg 
I ain’t exactly keen 
thing. To tell the truth I'm kinda fed 
up on ‘em, and | like I’ve seen 
anough of ‘em to suit 
life. 


young 


walkin’ pins. 
after 


march him 
was the 


mornin’ was sayin’ 


on this court 
feel 
me the rest of me 
sweet They’s always a 
coupla bird 

tions and exp 


their } Ib i 


and 


how big a 
g 


vers, 


liar every! 
hauker 
roundin’ 
Well, 
alled, and 
face read off a paper and asked Gaston 
if he was guiltv of committin’ 
and battery on Mulcahey 
This causes gent 
to get a chatterin’ fit on him. 
judge looks at me, and ] 
and Benn: 
not a do: 
he was say 
hands aroun 
“T don’t 
snorts the 


from 
Frenchy’ 
big cuy 
assault 
France 


. , 
the trom 


look 2 


> and 


; knowed what 


som ebody 


as havine 
was 
bout it, 
4% 
and 


\ ‘om the corre 
have no trouble ’caus 1ad 


lope, 
. s of experienc 

Then Mutlcal 
map. I'll say 
complete 
seen in some time. 


most 
that I’d 
The judge seemed 
to be a little uncertain about whether 
all that damage coulda been done with 
a chair, but that gets straightened out 
alter I explains that the plasterin’ in 

OL Ds 


scene 


‘eckave 


the room nor the walls hadn’t fell in on 
Mulcahey, too. Then the judge wants 
to know if Frenchy’s got anything to 
say. That was a very unwise move. 
Immediately probably sooner, 
Frenchy off his base again. They 
just let him chatter ’til he run out of 
breath. This time the judge acted like 
he knew what The Count was talkin’ 
about. He waits ’til everything was 
quiet again, and then he soaks Frenchy 
hitty 


The Count 


get 


beans. 

pays the fine, and we all 

and starts for the hotel. 
ten that Benny gets a idea. 

NY ell go up now and take those 

he to The Count. Then 

and “Mul- 


come around the hotel 


evs on out 


ictures,” says 
le gimme wink says: 


won't 
face 


lhcte 
1ste 


cahey 
like he’s got.” 
good to all hands, and 
e’re in The Count’s 
Benny takes all 
out of their 
the 
movie 
fun 


sath 
YIID a 


light bulbs 
en he hooks up 
s, and we gets the 
then the 


Cooper-Hew tts 
machine in place, and 
arts. 

Frenchy gets hi 


sself all harnessed up 
and he puts a plug hat 
and he waxes up his gv and 
is lovely on the Hudson. He prances 
round like a buckin’ broncho, and 
every other minute he’d throw a kiss 
at the lids propped up on 
At last the job is over. The lights is 
the mat and 

; 


everything. Denny takes out his note- 


7 


waller-tail, 


saree, 


stands. 


all packed up, 


and ‘hine 
‘ 
hook. 

“Ahem!” says he. 


Mr. Duy 


the 


“That will be two 
Er—uh 


agreed 


housand dollars, 
I think that was 
upon.” 

his pocket 


While he’s 


that 


The ¢ reached into 


ount 
and produces a check book. 
I can see 

doin’ heavy thinkin’. 
“T’ll tell you what to do,” says he, 
smilin’. “We'll this machine and 
apparatus down to a friend of mine 


werities’ he check Benny’s 


some 


take 
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and get him-to keep it for me, and 
then we'll just drop by your bank and 
get this check cashed.” 

This is O. K. to Gaston, so we gives 
Benny a lift and each one takes a 
couple o’ the bundles and I and 
Frenchy stand outside while Benny 
goes in the store and returns the stuff. 
Then we goes over to Frenchy’s bank. 
Benny hands the bird in the window 
the check and tells him to mix it up in 
hundred-dollar bills. 

The teller looks at Benny and then 
he looks at me and then at Gaston. 

“Ts this Mr. Dupre?’ he asks, 
pointin’ to The Count. 

Benny admits that that is the guy, 
no more and no less. 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen,” he 
kinda quiet. “I can’t cash this check.” 

“What!” yells I, stickin my beak in. 
“Tt’s good, ain't it?” 

“Oh, yes,” says he. 
cannot be honored at this time.’ 

“Say! Listen!’ says I. “You can’t 
sing no music like that to me. Just 
gimme them seeds.” 

“But I can’t,” he snaps. “This gen- 
tleman’s account is under an attach- 
ment. The gentleman is being sued, 
and while his account is under attach- 
ment he cannot touch the money he has 
deposited here at the bank.” 

I turns to Gaston on that one. “There 
ain’t nobody suin’ you, is there?” 

“No, no,” sings he. 

I turns back and gives the clerk the 


says, 


“But this check 
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haughty eye. “Did you ever fall dowp 
and hurt your head when you was lit 
tle?” asks I. “This gent ain’t bei’ 
sued.” 

“Oh, yes he is, too,” retorts he. “His 
account was attached about fifteen min. 
utes ago. He is being sued by a party 
named -” Here he gets hisself a long 
paper and reads off it. “A party named 
Mulcahey is suing him for damages 
caused by an assault made upon him by 
Mr. Dupre. He asks ten thousand ddl- 
lars damages. Mr. Dupre has ten 
thousand to his credit here at the bank 
The account is therefore attached by 
law, and I am afraid I can do nothing 
for you gentlemen.” 

I lets this spiel soak in kinda slow, 
When it finally gets to me, I has to 
gulp. I just opens me mouth and no 
sounds come out for a minute. For 
once in me life I can’t talk. I and 
Benny and Gaston moves away from 
the window like we was in a dream, 

When we gets outside we explains 
the bad news to Frenchy. Right away 
he starts to make hisself a pest, runnin’ 
up and down the bank steps like a 
chicken on a hot stove lid, chatterin 
first in pidgeon English and then in 
French ’til he didn’t know what he was 
talkin’ about hisself. ‘he last I seen 
of him he was doin’ a “Dyin’ Gladia 
tor” act in the front door of the bank. 

“Ain’t that rotten luck?’ asks Benny, 
when we gets down the street. 

“Oui, oui,’ says I. 


SQA 


WOODEN LEG TERRIFIES BURGLAR 


\ HAT were the thoughts of the unknown thief who recently 


entered the 


home of T. M. Thompson, of Medford, Oregon, can only be conjectured, 
for the robber hasn’t told. That they were fear-impelling is almost certain, 10f 
he emptied his pockets of all their loot and fled from the house in dismay. 


A wooden leg was the cause of his ignominious flight. 


It had been left by 


its owner inside his trousers when he retired for the night, and while the burglar 


was ransacking said trousers the leg descended with a thud to the floor. Pet 
haps the thief believed he had happened upon a ghastly murder mystery. 


At 


any rate he flung upon the floor the jewels and watch he had collected in other 
rooms and, with a yell, ran from the house. 
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looked 
with ill- 
concealed annoyance. He felt 
that his unappreciated work 
in the office of the Stannard Lumber 
Company was arduous and disagreeable 
enough at best, with frequent overtime 
and heavy responsibility, to say nothing 
of the added burden of being barked 
at continually by Henry Wallace, the 
head bookkeeper. The fact that Wal- 
lace was his immediate superior did not 
in the least mitigate his feeling of re- 
sentment. Had been the case, 
would not, have 

minded the continual gr “in which the 
head bookkeeper seemed to be nursing 
—any more than did the eaaeenare 
who openly flouted the man, and on 
occasions even mocked him to his face. 
But with Peterson it was different. The 
thin, nervous, bald-headed figure of 
Wallace had of late grown on him like 
an obse 


PETERSON 


om his 


ALPH 


up fi work 











uch not 


and 


he need not, 


sssion, was indeed haunting his 
very dreams. It seemed to stand be- 
tween him and his shutting 
off his ambitions with its sinister 
shadow. For it was a well-defined and 

of the Stannard 
advance a man 
only on the recommendation of the head 
and old Wallace was 
bookkeeping depart- 


prospects, 


long-established policy 


Lumber Company to 


of his department : 
the head of the 
ment. 


‘ y . . aes . 
‘Well, what is it? inquired Peterson, 


to conceal the snarl 
into his voice. 

stared at him a moment be- 
cold hard stare. 
“Gee, how the old duck hates me,” 
thought Peterson. “I’ve got a fat 
chance of getting a raise, if it o— 
on him! And I’ve done a lot of good 
work for the firm, too.” 

“T want enter the final pay- 
ments on those Liberty Bonds,” sna an 
Wallace. ‘The books and the i are 
at my desk. You'd better work there. 
I'll be in the private office, so I won't 
be using the desk.” 

“All right,” said Peterson, the 
journal on which he had been working, 
and sticking his pen in the slice of raw 
that served as a holder for it 
when not in use. 

Wallace shuffled away toward the 
glass-partitioned office where Stannard, 
the head of the firm, worked, and in 
a corner of which stood the big safe. 
Wallace’s desk stood directly against 
the partition; and since it was an old- 
fashioned high desk, at which one had 
to work either st nding or perched on 
a_ high Peterson could look 
through the glass ] He scowled 
unseen at the back of Wallace, who sat 
in conversation with Mr. Stannard, 
one of the luxurious leather-upholstered 
chairs that office so 
different an atmosphere from the hum- 


making no effort 


th: it crept 


Wallace 


fore answering—a 


you to 


( ‘losing 


potato 


stool, 


vartitic nN 


ave thes “str 
gave the private 
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ming hive of industry outside the par- 

tition. 
“Tne 

money thi 


ld on , . ohm aan? re a 
ol firm’s certainly coined 
winter,” thought Peterson. 


“No wonder Stannard has leathe: 


and 


- chairs 


and mahogany desks thick, soft 


carpets in his office! But we fellows 
do our share to help him make 


I have slaved all winter! 


I hope it’s a long 


outside 
it. Lord! how 
time before we have 
another good season—if 
firm. 
me here, so long as t 
me.” ga 
then turned to the work before him. 
The final payments which he had to 
1 


enter were those made 


1 stay with the 
not much to keep 
it old crab is 
He scowled again at Wallace, and 


Though there 


over 


by employees of 
the company, whi ike thousands of 
other firms, had undertaken to buy 
bonds for its men. deducting the pay- 


ments at the rate of two dollars or 


week envelopes. 


had 


more a 
The 


a great many 


‘ompany 
when it came 


Stannard Lumber ( 
any employees, 
to counting the numerous logging crews, 


who were included in the Liberty Bond 
offer : 


had subscribed for bonds, the task of 


and since nearly t man they 





keeping the " r] vas no 
small one. \nd it w quite in addi- 
tion to his recula: thought Pe 

son, the rh that was already swelled to 
formidable proporti¢ by the large 
volume of business which the firm had 


thouch, 


been doing. 


thing in 


any- 
the nature of extra pav was 


quite out of the question—or of extra 


con siderati nN te t} e overwe rke 1 office 
force. In fac old Wallace seemed 
more exasperating, more exacting and 


° 1 1 1 
crificai, thin ever hetore. 


The sound of t! door to the private 
{Gr : | ° 
omce opening cau ed etrerson O give 
a sidelong clance inside. A bank mes 
senger had just entered with two bule 
+? . j ] . one mia J J 
ing satchels which he placed, at a nod 
fro Vir. Star r 1 the flat-topped 
polis mahogany d in t centet 
e 4} . j 4 1 41 

of the roon He opened them with 


P P R 
roduced trom his 
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.: 


and drew therefrom several packages 
of papers which the watcher, by shifting 
his head 


“1 I 
Liberty | 


bit, was able to identify as 
mds. ‘‘The same ones that 
“The 
stringing into 
town any day now, so I suppose the 
old man has to have them on hand ready 


a 
¢ 
; ‘3 ; 
I’m entering here,” he concluded, 


logging crews will be 


to pass out. 


He saw Wallace draw up a chair to 


the desk and go through the packages, 
p the numbers of the bonds 
on a slip of paper. Stannard himself 
went to the safe and began to work 
with the « 

“It’s a good thing he’s got a strong 





checking u 


ombination. 


commented Peter- 
to himself. ‘‘Those bonds would 
haul for a cracksman. 
il thousand dollars’ 
Well, Pll be——” 


modern safe there,” 
son 
make a good 
There musi be sever 
worth there. 
With his 

; 

ood at tl 


discovered that the light 


on Stannard 
e safe, the bookkeeper 
from the broad 


front windows glanced upon the nicke- 


gaze riveted 


ini 
as ne s 


ife at just 
all the nicks 


ishable from 


plated knob and dial of the s 





the proper 
and let 
where he s it. 

Mechanically, scarcely knowing. that 
Peterson pulled a_ piece of 
d him, and with the pen 
the turns 
gave to ihe nob, noted 
‘h the indicator stopped 
‘d the result 


as 9 
ne aid so 
paper towa 


hand, counted 


already n his 


trailscribve 


Aftei inal twist of the knob Stan- 


nard turned the swung the 
| his tally 
pleted, passed it t 


1 Ca tt 


‘ 1 
and 


i) 
Wallace, 


1 1 
heavy a 1 


him, and it was placed in a recess ot 


the stron O% 
Pet Son came to hin self with a 
t | oked at the paper under 
his hand. What had he done? There 
Wa the « ? { 1 he office cafe! 
He glanced around him swiftly, fur 
tively. What if somebody had seen 


the numbers, had noted his 











preoccupation while Stannard was 
opening the safe? So far as he was 
able to see no one had observed him. 
All in the ofiice seemed too busy to 
ay any attention to what he was doing. 

He folded the paper and thrust it 
into his vest pocket. It would not do 
to let any it, if he had so far 
escaped observation. It would be hard 
to explain that he had jotted the num- 
bers and letters down on a mere impulse 
of the moment, while fascinated at his 
discovery that he could read the move- 
ments of the knob under his employer’s 
hand. Should the paper fall into other 
hands it would be prima-facie evidence 
that he had designs on the same—espe 
cially in connection with the fact, known 
to others as to him, that it now con 
tained a large sum in bonds. He must 
destroy the paper at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

He turned again to his books and 
tried to concentrate his mind on the 
work, and rigidly to keep his eyes from 


one see 





roaming in the direction of the glass 
partition. a haul that would 
be for some thief! He turned back a 
few pages and glanced at the total num- 
ber of items in the last payments which 
had been entered. Three hundred and 
fifty! Multiplied by fifty—that was the 
denomination of n the bonds, 
though some were larger—that made at 
least seventeen thousand dollars! 

Angrily he shook his head and went 
doggedly at his task. The company had 
not treated him right, perhaps, but he 
was no thief, and didn’t purpose to be- 
He’d quit the job, take a 
vacation for awhile, and then get a new 
place with some firm that could offer 
him a chance to advance to something 
alittle more worth having. He’d slaved 
enough for unappreciative bosses; he’d 
had altogether too much of Wallace’s 
domineering treatment. 

Vacation ? 


But what 


most of 


come one. 


Say, what a vacation one 
could have with seventeen thousand dol- 
lars, when it came to that! Ora fellow 
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could put it into some good business, 
and be his own boss. He fingered the 
slip of paper in his vest pocket gently, 
longingly. 

No! He withdrew his hand with a 
start. What was the matter with him? 
He wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. Was he losing control of 
himself entirely? Was he becoming a 
thief, just because he had seen seven- 
teen thousand dollars? 

He gave one more glance into the 
private office. The man from the bank 
had gone; Wallace was still checking 
the numbers on the last package of 
and Stannard sat near the open 
safe smoking a cigar, waiting for him 
to finish. 

“No!” thought Peterson, so fiercely 
that he looked about him, apprehensive 
lest the had actually escaped 
through “No!” He 
at which he was work- 
ing and carried them across the room 
to his own desk. “Maybe I'll be able 
to work better over here,” he muttered 


bonds, 


svilable 
his clenched lips. 


closed the books 


erimly. 


[It was nearly five o’clock when Wal- 
lace at last came out of the private 
office. Ralph Peterson, at last thor- 
oughly engrossed in his work, looked 
up as he heard the rasping voice. “Oh, 
here you are!” 

“Yes,” he replied shortly. “I found 
I could work better at my own desk, so 
T brought the books over here. Shall! 








I bring them back now? 
“No: I'll take them,” said the head 
bookkeeper. 
Peterson hat and started 
homeward. On the way his mind re- 
verted to the strange temptation of the 


got his 


His experience had shaken 
indeed one who could 
in the 
face of an opportunity to become a 
thief? Was some taint in him 


afternoon. 
him. Was he 
not be trusted to remain honest 
there 
that had remained hidden until to-day, 
only through fear of the law? Never 
before had he questioned his own in- 
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tegrity: he had not thought about it, 
because he had taken it as a matter of 
course. But the afternoon’s events had 
startled him into thoughtfulness. 

He finally concluded, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, that he was worrying un- 
reasonably. He had been overworking 
for a long time, and was in a very nerv- 
ous state. No doubt that was the reason 
for his strange lack of self-control. If 
there was any taint in him it surely 
would have developed itself before this. 
A little rest, something to take his mind 
for a while off the daily grind, would fix 
him up and make him himself again. 
He laughed at his fears. 

“By Jove,” he thought suddenly 
bit of paper! I nearly forgot al 
[ must destroy it at once—and for safe- 
sake, without reading it.” He 
thrust his fingers into his vest pocket; 
He was startled. 


, “that 
out it. 


ty’s 


they came out empty. 
“I’m sure that was the pocket,” he 
thought, “the lower right-hand 
pocket.’ Nevertheless he felt in 
others, in his watch pocket, in all the 
I and trousers. He 


pockets of his 
did not find the slip of paper 


vest 
the 


coat 
didn’t 


at the office, did 
a silly 


“Strange,” he muttered. “I 


put a wastebasket 
I a that 


it in 

But 
thing to do; it had been so important 
ran- 


: would have been 
that the paper be destroyed. He 
sacked his memory in vain; he recalled 
placing the paper in his pocket, but he 
had no other recollection of it. 

“T wonder if I could have dropped it 
“Tove! 
and 
idiot 


way home?” he thought. 
[f anybody should get hold of it, 


it is! And even an 


on the 
euess what 
would nbination of 
1 sate 


Although he 


know that it’s the co1 
+33 


} 


1OoOmMme 


steps over tne 


ran to retrace his 


that separated him from the office, cast 


ine his eyes anxiously about as he did 

1 1: = 1 . 
so. In this manner he proceeded until 
he found himself near the office again. 
\ light told that 


the janitor was still there, cleaning up. 


burning within him 


S 


“I might have dropped it somewhere 
inside,” he admitted to himself. “I was 
pretty well up in the air, and hardly 
knew what I was doing. Suppose olf 
Burton, the janitor, has found it? He's 
a keen old fellow, and could guess what 
And if come in looking for a 
piece of paper——” 

The instinct of self-preservation 
warned him not to enter—to draw away 
from the vicinity as rapidly as possible, 
before he should be seen by Burton 
or any one else who might report it, 
He drew into the shadow of the build- 
ing and thought hard for a minute, 
Then he laughed. 

“T came as near to being a crook this 
afternoon as I ever intend to,” he de- 
cided. “It’s up to me to get that paper, 
no matter what happens, before some. 
body else does, who might usc it.” 

The was not locked, so he 
opened it and entered. “Hello, Bur. 
ton,” he hailed as the janitor looked up 
from his sweeping. “I dropped some 
afternoon, and I want 


it is. 


door 


thing here this 


to look for it.” 

It occurred to him now that while 
working at Wallace’s desk he had felt 
of the paper in his pocket, then with 
drawn his hand suddenly. Could it be 
that in so doing he had jerked the folded 
paner out and onto the floor? 

“It was a piece of paper,” he said, 
when he had looked near the tall desk 
without finding it. ‘“Tolded. I see 
you've already swept up here.” 
over there in 
that corner,” volunteered Burton. “If 
you dropped it in here it ought to bein 
that pile.” His voice betraved nothing 
of suspicion; evidently he had not found 
it, knew nothine about it. Tt was with 
a feeling of relief that Ralph Peterson 
bent over the pile of sweepings and rat- 
sacked it for scraps of paper. 

He found several, but not the one he 
sought. “But it must be somewhere,’ 
he thought. He looked all around the 
floor, in case it had been swept from 


“The sweepings are 
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its original place and lodged under some 
desk where it had eluded the continued 
attack of the broom. There was no 
trace of it; and he was forced to con- 
clude that it was not there: either he 
had not dropped it, or else—somebody 
had picked it up. 

It was the latter possibility that both- 
ered him long after he went home, after 
he had finished his supper; even after 
he had retired for the night. Finally, 
however, by an effort of will, he dis- 
missed the entire matter from his mind 
and went to sleep. 

In the morning he had quite forgot- 
ten the incident. As he swung vigor- 
ously down the street on his way to 
work, inhaling deep breaths of the crisp 
morning air, he felt more like himself 
than he had for a long time. He even 
thought of old Wallace at the 
with toleration. Maybe he wasn’t such 
a bad old sort, if a fellow’s nerves were 
in good condition so that Wallace’s 
manner did not grate on him. He.was 
certainly a conscientious worker, and 
one who at least tried to be fair to those 
under him. 
my wrist 


way,” said Ralph, 


office 


“And I sure never sprained 
rub him the right 


chuckling. 


trving to 


He passed a knot of men who were 
gathered in animated conversation at 
a street corner. One of them, seeing 
him, called to him by name. He halted 
and turned. 

“Hear about the burglars that got into 
your place last night?” said the man. 

Peterson’s face went white. “No,” 
he managed to utter. “Did they ——” 

“Cleaned out the safe, I understand,” 
went on his informant, eager to be the 
first teller of the “Old Stan- 
nard’s auto went by a mile a minute 
They phoned him from the 
as soon as they discoy ered it.” 

Raiph Peterson muttered something 
tnintelligible and hurried on. Truly 
the worst had happened. His one mo- 
ment of weakness had borne a full crop 
of bitter fruit. Tf only 


news. 


just now, 
Office a 


he had destroyed 
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that fatal paper immediately, while yet 
there was time! 

As he sped on, a though crept un- 
bidden into his mind. Nobody need 
know that he had copied the combina- 
tion. Even if the burglars had left it 
in the office after using it—which was 
not likely—it would be impossible to 
identify it as his. Had it been written 
words, it might be traced to him; but 
it consisted only of figures and the ini- 
tials R and L. No one could say with 
even probable certainty that it had been 
written by him rather than another of 
the numerous clerks and bookkeepers. 
Let ail of them write the same series of 
numbers on separate slips of paper, mix 
up these slips, and it would be almost 
impossible to identify each man’s 
ures. 

For that 


fig- 
matter, it must have been 
found by some one in the office. If 
that were the case—if it were an “in- 
side job”’—the finder would scarcely 
have the hardihood to accuse him: he 
would be too preoccupied in averting 
suspicion from himself. Of course, he 
night have dropped the paper outside 
f the office on the way home. At any 
rate, he was in no vital danger of dis- 
covery.. 

He entered 
went at once to 
were gathered eroups, ex- 
citedly buzzing in low tones. He must 
take care not to act in a suspicious man- 
ner. That was the only weak 
his armor now. 

Nonchalantly he walked over to the 
water cooler for a drink, nodding to one 
or two fellow employees on the way. 
The cooler was located near the door 
of Mr. Stannard’s private office. As he 
stood with the glass in his hand, he cast 

furtive glance into the partitioned 
room. A man, whom he recognized as 
the local chief of police, was just rising 
from a chair, in which he had been sit- 
ting in conversation with Mr. Stannard. 

Peterson did toward the 


oO 


familiar office and 
The others 


the 
his desk. 


‘ oe. ot 
into little 


point in 


one 


+ 1 » 
not i 0k 
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safe, but averted his eyes quickly. He 
saw the back of his superior, Henry 
Wallace, as he sat perched on the high 
stool before his desk——the same desk at 
which he, Petersen, had copied the com- 
bination yesterday. 

The door beside him opened, giving 
him a start, affd the chief of police 
emerged and strode through the main 
office. Peterson set down the glass 
from which he had been drinking and 
started for his own desk. Halfway 
there he stopped short, with the light 
of resolution in his eyes. 

“Ralph Peterson,” he said to him- 
self, “you’re in wrong—we’ll admit that. 
But you’re not a crook, and you know 
it; and you’re not going to act like a 
crook. There’s just one thing to do 
now, and that’s to go in and tell Mr. 
Stannard the whole story. It means the 
finish of you so far as this office is con- 
cerned, but you can leave it with self- 
respect, anyhow.” 

He went rapidly to the door of the 
private office and knocked. Without 
waiting for an answer he turned the 
knob and walked in. 

Mr. Stannard was alone, and he 
looked up in surprise as Ralph entered. 
Reading from Ralph’s face that he had 
something of importance to say, how- 
ever, he courteously waved him to a 
chair. 

He sank into its yielding depths, and 
under the encouraging, questioning gaze 
of his employer began his story—his 
confession. He made one or two false 
starts, then recovered his composure 
and resolution and told, in a dull, color- 
what had occurred 
on the preceding afternoon. He spared 
himself not at all; neither did he mag- 
nify his own blame; he simply stated 
the facts, as 
something in which he had no personal 
concern. “But I realize,” he concluded, 
“that the robbery is due to my careless- 
ness or weakness, which ever you pre- 
fer to call it.” 





less voice, exactly 





though he were telling 
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“I think not,” said his employer, iq: 
a relieved voice. “Look behind you,” 

Peterson had been sitting with his 
back to the safe. At the command he 
turned, and his eyes opened to their 
full width. 

“It—it was blown open!” he ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Stannard. “The bur- 
glars didn’t use your combination, you 
see—because they didn’t have it. As 
a matter of fact, I found that slip of 
paper myself on my way out last night, 
after the rest of you had gone.” 

Peterson’s first thought was one of 
immense relief. He was not responsible 
for the actual robbery after all— 
though his momentary guilt was by no 
means lessened by that fact, and had 
now been brought home to him by his 
own confession. But whatever it meant 
for him, he was glad. He had acted 
a man’s part, he had kept his self-re- 
spect; nothing could harm him now. 

Mr. Stannard broke the silence. 
“Frankly, I was worried when I found 
that paper. I saw at once what it was, 
and it shook me to think that I hada 
traitor in my own office. So you can u- 
derstand how glad I am that you’ve come 
to me and told me what you have. And 
I’m glad for your sake, too. You've 
proved to me that you’re a man to be 
trusted. I tell you, Peterson, none of us 
are immune from impulses such as you 
had yesterday afternoon. It’s fighting 
them and downing them, as you have 
done, that shows a man’s worth. I cot 
gratulate you. 

“And that reminds me. Mr. Wallace 
is in no condition to go on with his 
work. His nerves are giving way from 
overstrain. No doubt you've noticed 
it yourself—he’s so touchy and irritable 
that it would be a wonder if you haven't 
So I’ve arranged to give him a good 
long vacation; and I want you to take 
his place—at the same salary he has 


. yr y 
been getting. When he comes back, I'll 
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find something else just as good, for positions in my business. I'll know that 


ou.” I can trust you.” 

Ralph Peterson found it hard to be- “But Mr. Stannard! The money! 
lieve the evidence of his own ears. The bonds! I can’t help but feel——” 
“But, Mr. Stannard——” he began. “The bonds are safe,” said Mr. Stan- 

“I confess that I had by doubts about nard. “When I found that paper last 


ou,” interrupted the older man. “But night, I assumed, of course, that some 


Wallace himself suggested your name one was planning to rob the safe. So 
—and this thing that you’ve done to-day I came back and removed them and 
convinces me that you’re just the sort everything else of value, and carried 
of man that T want for the important them all home with me!” 














TWO NOTORIOUS CONVICTS FREED 


WO old men, both with exceptional records in the criminal world, although 
in widely separated sections of the country, have recently been released 
from prison. One of them is Edward B. Trafton, sixty-six years old, who in 
the spring of 1915 held up, single-handed, more than one hundred men and 
women tourists in Yellowstone Park. He was captured and sentenced to serve 
five years in the Federal penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, but because of good 
conduct while there, his term was shortened and now, at sixty-six, he is facing 
the world again. 

“Big Bill’ Mason, whose sentence Governor Smith of New York re- 
cently commuted, is even older than Trafton. He is seventy-four, and has spent 
over thirty years of his life in penal institutions. At one time rated as one of the 
most dangerous criminals in the United States, Big Biil, when surprised by the 
police at his work of burglaring, did not hesitate to fight. He once engaged in 
a pistol duel with a New York police inspector in the West Shore ferry house, 
and had one of his fingers shot off in the encounter. 











COMMITS SUICIDE WHEN ROBBED 


ATHER than break the news to his family that he had been robbed of fifteen 
hundred dollars, his life savings, Joseph Pagaret, night watchman at the 
Clifton Paper Mills, at Clifton, New Jersey, killed himself. His body was 
found in a millpond, with the pockets of his clothes torn and turned inside out, 
and his money missing. 
He had gone to work in the evening, carrying his fifteen hundred dollars in 
a vest pocket, and had been struck down in the mills, as a pool of blood on the 
floor mutely testified. The police believe that when he recovered consciousness 
he rushed after the men who had robbed him. He followed their trail to the 
Passaic River, then swam across it, and went on through a field to the mill- 
pond. There, finally realizing that he could not overtake the thieves, and de- 
spondent because of the imagined effect of his financial loss upon his family, 
he committed suicide. 
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The officer heard the sound of 
running feet. He guessed that the 
moonshiners would stay together. 
Knowing him as they did, they would 
doubtless be afraid that he might “pick 
them off” one at a time if they should 
separate. 

Because of the cliffs and the depths 
of the hollow, the four men would 
not be able to reach very quickly the top 
of the ridge which ended in the cliff he 
was on, but Whitley Teague did not 
mean to To linger 
would certainly give them a chance to 
cut off his line of retreat. He knew 
that before him lay a race for his life. 
To fall just once, to lose his head for a 
moment, to lose his nerve for an in- 
stant, to make a miscalculation, to for- 
get the lay of the land and blunder as 
to the direction in which he should best 
retreat—any of these things might very 
well mean quick and sure death, if not 
a terrible death. He knew that Sam 
Wright hated him as only the bitterest 
of mountain men can hate, and he 
wondered just what Sam would do to 
him if he were helpless and in Sam’s 
power. 

Oddly enough, the hated “revenuer” 
smiled grimly as he left the cliff, passed 
through the clump of black pines, and 
strode smoothly but swiftly away into 


lose a moment. 


the silent forest. 

“Come on, you low-livered cowards !” 
he shouted at the top of his voice, as 
if it were his purpose to anger them as 
much as possible. ‘Come on and get 
me!” And he fired his pistol among 
the trees. “Hurry up, you soxless flock 
of ’coon-stepping ridge-runners !” 

He listened, and was sure he heard 
them cursing in great fury. He thought 
he could Sam Wright’s 
voice above the rest. 

Whitley Teague climbed northward 
to the highest point of the ridge. There 
he paused and faced the east. His re- 
treat toward the big main stem of the 
Cumberland range, some two miles and 


distinguish 
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a half away, would, to say the least, 
lead him over grottnd exceedingly 
rough and hard to traverse. His joup. 
ney would be as crooked as the trail of 
a snake. With death hurrying along 
behind, eagerly, relentlessly, he fully 
realized that it was a perilous way he 
had to go. It was truly another great 
adventure, and it might very well end 
with the spilling of his blood. But, 
true to Whitley Teague’s iron nerve 
he thought of it with a smile. 

Probably ten minutes had _ passed 
since he left the cliff. Now, as he 
paused at the top of the ridge, he could 
faintly hear the moonshiners rushing up 
the slope toward him. As yet he had 
not had a glimpse of them since they 
left the hollow, nor they of him, but 
voices carry far in the silent woods, 
and he could hear them talking. He 
could not make out all they were say- 
ing, but he was sure he heard Sam 
Wright repeat three times: 
“We'll git him if we can!” 

It was plain that they were bent on 
and businesslike 
They were not going to stalk 


two or 


a straightforward 
murder. 
him, nor try to surround him, nor take 
advantage in any way of their great 
knowledge of woodcraft. It seemed 
that they desired simply to run him 
down, if they could, and shoot him up, 
or else, if luck so favored them, shoot 
They were eager 
matter to 
they were 


him while in flight. 
for his life, and it did not 
them how they got it. Only, 
not going to waste any time getting tt. 
There were why he 
should be killed, and killed as soon as 
He had the goods on them, 
allowed to return to 


grave reasons 
possible. 
and must not be 
civilization—where, of course, he would 


armed force, come back at 


collect an 
once, and either capture them or make 
life hardly worth living. They knew 
him well. If he were allowed to escape 
now he would hound their trails for 
months, and every hour of the day of 
night they would stand in danger o 





The Man-Fox 


being handcuffed and led out of the wil- 
And, besides, they reasoned 


derness. 
c} ld 
nou 


that all men like the 


1 


“e ””? 
revenue! 


_ 


be dead, anyhow. 
1gue rested for a moment, 


[ter the long climb. 
he 


t 
moonshiners. One 


Whitley T< 
breathing heavils 
Then he smiled 
direction of 
might have thought that the “revenuer 
orward with pleasant an- 
1 


+ 1 
danger that lay 


17 


1 } > 
erinly, oddly, in 


was looking f 
ticipation to the thead. 
“Come on, sheep-killing 
hounds!” he yelled, firing his revolver 
into the air as he started down the 


ridge, going east. ‘‘What’s the matter? 


you 


Feet sore?” 


They reac 


somewhere 


causing | 


a rattler 


and he wa 

his compan 
and slender, a 
old, he looked 
that he 
gleam 


1 


tiger’s, and 
cheek added 

ily and roughly 
unshaven, and wit! at rolling d 
their faces, | 
but they appear 
* . "* =: 
their tall, mu 


dressed companions, 


“or . 
Come 
at them. 


ps 
again, 


the 
“or 
Come on, ! 
full of holes the 


> 9 
um! 
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They made a wild and noisy rush 
for Whitley Teague, and now the race 
gave every pt ise of becon 
close and hot that it was not re: 
to think that uld last long. 
through hollow, acro 
h another hol 
A halfw 1yV aroun 
bluff 


woods. 


and then 
Whenever 


‘atch a glimpse of 


‘rowned 
stretch of flat 
managed to the off: 
» fired 


1 


cer they fired, and occasionally he 
back. In the hollows, among the laure 
and ivy bushes, both the officer and his 
pursuers often had to crawl; and some- 
tit i roughest 
n the ridges, they all had to 
but whether they wi 


or ran, Whitley Teague 


steepest and 


; he 
in the 


woods 
appeared 


lf 


Whitley 
bie Ik 


he was 


wrinkling 
fiendish smil 
A minute 
blood on 


branches of 
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Finally he reached a little open space 
among the trees. It did not seem like 
Whitley Teague’s real self to enter this 
spot of ground, but that is exactly what 
he did do. He staggered rather than 
walked~into it, crossed to its farther 
edge, then caught one foot behind the 
other and fell face-downward and lay 
still. 

When Sam Wright, leading his com- 
panions by a few reached the 
open space, he came to an abrupt halt 
and stood staring with bulging eyes. 
But he did not lift his revolver to fire. 
There mountaineer 
among the.great Pines or Cumberlands, 
no matier how bad, who would shoot a 
fallen foe. Even were he so inclined, 


he would not 


paces 


’ 


is perhaps not a 


dare. 
’ Sam cried as the others 
came uf “T knowed I hit him. 
And he’s done fer, boys!” 

In a m:z 


satter 
a 2iiclh tic 


{ lin 
p to nim, 


the four 
moonshiners had crowded eagerly about 
Whitley Teague. There was not the 
slightest indication of remorse on the 
hard features of any them. They 

glaring steadily down at him, 


plainly proud that the chase had ended 


of seconds 


any of 
stood 
in this fashion 

“Face the sky, you dog,” said Sam 
Wright, seizing the officer’s arm and 
turning “Tf you 
ain’t pli want to see your 
dyin’ eyes. 

“All right,” Whitley Teague, 
smiling up at him; “help yourself!’ 


him over on his back. 
imb dead, I 


said 
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“Lord A’mighty!” yelled Sam ag fe 
and his horrified companions sprang 
back. ‘You—-you——” 

“Hands up,” interrupted a sharp 
voice, and the moonshiners suddenly 
found themselves surrounded by five of 
Whitley deputies, all with 
leveled rifles. “Hands up! Be quick, 
men! 

The mountaineers dropped their 
revolvers at their feet and shot their 
hands into the air like so many jump- 
ing-jacks. Less than a minute later 
they were all handcuffed together, 

In the meantime Whitley Teague had 
risen quietly to his feet. Now he pro- 
duced a pipe and lit it, then smiled at 
the leader of the moonshiners. 

“A right nice little trap, Sam, don't 
you think?” 

Sam was powerless to speak., He 
moistened his dry lips with his tongue 
and stared dumbly back at the officer, 

“T suppose you found blood out there 
in the woods,” said Whitley. “I meant 
that you should. I caught a ground 
squirrel early this morning and had 
been carrying him in my pocket all day. 
[ had him in one hand and my knife 
in the other when you fired those last 
[ hated to wound the poor 
was what I had 


League s 


shots at me. 
little devil, but that 
him with me “for. 
“Well, men, we'd better be going,” 
he added to his deputies. ‘We'll let my 
friend Sam and his gang stand in a row 
watch us I!” 


and wreck their sti 
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pN MRDINATE desire for alcoholic liquors has proved the undoing of William 
: 
Lf 


TY: cat ee 
Linker, accol 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, 


has spent twenty-seven 


inil and also when at liberty— 
quantity. Then he steals 


dD 


Before his 
two years, put fell from 


ing to his own statement when 
charged with receiving 
ars in prison for various offenses, is 
except when he obtains intoxicating liquors im 


before a court im 


Rinker, who 


arraigned 
stolen goods. 
a model when in 


itest offense he had worked steadily and given good service for 
grace, so he says, when a stranger, after plying him 


with whisky, handed him a bag, the cortents of which he knew nothing about. 


The bag was later found t 


» be filled with stolen shoes. 
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Author of ‘‘Through the Open Wirndow,’’ etc. 


O heavily did Young Kinsella 
the door that the 
glass plate rattled 
was a door, 


slam 

glazed 
ominously. It 
too, that as a rule was treated with ex 
treme sometimes with 
reverence, one might say. In the cen- 
ter, in neat and modest black type, it 
bore a name that caused certain men 
to curse blindly, and others to regain 
hope: 





~and 


respect 


DANIEL LOWRIE 


Detective. 


Kinsella passed into the almost se- 
vere but immaculate office, with its two 
flat-topped desks of huge dimensions 
and its single steel filing cabinet and 
safe. There was a sort of a cantanker- 
ous look on well-modeled, 
youthful face. 

“Hm, lad,” greeted Pop Hennessy. 
Lowrie’s old friend and only lieutenant. 
“Here’s something to make you cheer 


his big, 


up. The reliable old pay envelope.” 

The younger man, however, allowed 
the usually coveted object to lay un 
heeded on the mahogany. He flushed 
somewhat, and said bitterly : 

“Oh, it isn’t that. Hang money, as 
faras I care. What I’m 
are the orders. 
drawled out hi 


anxious about 
I suppose”’—and he 
words with a_ half 
sneer—“T suppose orders are the same, 
eh? ‘Keep after Tony Collins?” 

“Right you are, lad,” answered the 





white-haired old man, a half-humorous 
expression in his kindly yet immensely 
shrewd blue eyes. 

Kinsella’s face flooded and his eyes 
blazed; he made no effort to hold back 
his wrath. 

“If that’s the case, Mr. Hennessy,” 

Of course, I 
may be just a young cub at the game— 
and I'll admit it. JI don’t care, though, 
for I think the chief’s crazy with the 
heat Lord, 
here he’s kept me on this fool case for 
four month: 
worth anything, anyway—yjust 
trying to get some damaging evidence 
on a cheap heeler and tout like Tony 
Collins. Why, it’s—it’s an insult to a 
man to let him string along on a dead 
one as long as I have! No, sir—I’m fin- 
ished !” 

Old Pop Hennessy regarded the 
voungster with genuine pity; then it 
turned to sincere and deep friendliness. 
He leaned desk and 
slowly and gently, as one would speak 
oa wayward child: 


he said, “I’m finished! 


the way he’s acting now. 


for over four months. It 


isnt 


over the spe ke 


“My boy, you’re making a mistake- 
1. great big mistake! I’m going to speak 
plain, now, too. The trouble with you 


+1 + "t 
iS tnat and on 


you came in here green 


vour first week you landed that Bam- 


berger counterfeiting gang. It was 
good work—lI’ll even say it was great 
work. It’s the truth. I’m afraid 


though, you've let it get to your head! 
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“Dan Lowrie, my boy, I’ve known 
for just forty-two years—for just as 
iong as he’s lived, that is. Son, there’s 
never been a finer or a whiter man and 
frend; there’s never been a squarer one 
to any and all; there’s never been a 
craftier or wiser brain. If he-tells you 
to stick to Tony Collins, and you think 
ihe quarry isn’t worth the game, you're 
wrong—you’re making a mistake, I'll 

in, Stick to him and get some- 
thing on him, way, 
You can do it, slick though he is. 
Dan Lowrie wouldn’t have given you 
the job if he hadn’t had faith in you. 
Think it over—think it over!” 

“Then it’s final that I stick to Tony 
asked Young Kinsella, 
the anger rising to his head. 

“Absolutely,” retorted Pop Hen- 
nessy, time with a nod that was 
almost grim. 

The young man, at that, lost his 
reserve. He ripped open his coat, 
pulled off his badge, and flung it on the 
desk; after it he tossed the automatic 
which he yanked from under his left 
arm-pit; and then, as he strode off and 
savagely gripped the 
turned for a last word: 

“You can say [’m fen- 
nessy,” he snapped out, “but you can 
say also that I won't be treated like a 
regular kid amateur!” . 

“Hold on, son,” called the old man. 
“Remember, Dan Lowrie himself will 
be back from the coast any day now 
iny hour. You'd better wait and tell 
it to him!” 

“And he’ll say the same thing he says 
in his orders. Don’t I know ?” 

“Still, lad——’”’ 

But already the door had closed— 
slammed more viciously than before, in 
and was 

to lean back in his swivel chair 
with a hearty laugh. 

+A 


say again, 
sonie somehow. 


Son, 


=) 


Collins, is it? 


this 


doorknob, he 


sorrv, Mr. H 


fact- Lowrie’s lieutenant 


forced 
\ hot-headed youngster,” he 
aloud. “A good kid—when he’ll grow 
up. There’s one thing different about 


said 
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him, though. I'll be hanged if he didnt! 


leave his pay here!” 


Out in the street Young Kinsella, be. 
ing a healthy animal, took refuge in 
an endeavor to work off his spleen in 
long, rapid strides. but, like the very 
young, he found that his anger ip. 
creased instead of lessened. He kept 
on exaggerating little details, making 
proverbial mountains out of molehills 
And still he walked—biindly walked! 

It was a raw deal, that’s wh: 
Huh; probably Lowrie th 

ill a kid—sti 


re to trust 


it it was, 
ught he was 

an unknown quantity, 
with the real stuff. That 
it, he’d bet- that was it. His 
keeping him on, at this un- 


sh game, sim- 


ves, 
chief was 
important and really fooli 
rance to draw his 
Chat was it, all 
I that Dan 
Hadn't he 
in the beginning 
the son of a dear 
Yes, had a 
as far as that con- 
Where he was mak- 
in thinking 
for the big things. He un- 
Probably he 
that the Bamberger case had 
been a fluke—just a lucky fluke. 
Well, he’d show him that 
He wa he’ erted himself 
and spoken like a {t would show 
Lowrie he wasn't the kid he thought he 


1e wouldn’t 
Lowrie wasn’t a white man. 
Bee ye 
given him his chance 
Le | 
he’d 
was 
right. 


mistake 


cerned, 


though, 


ing 
1 


he wasn't fit 


derstood the _ other. 


thought 


it wasn’t. 


S olad that 


was a rotten anyWway— 


a rotten game ( nly the big b ) ; with 
t the credit ; the young ones 
did the drew their pay 
on building up the repttta 
l s it, all 


darned glad he'd 


the name 
that 
and 
t1ons of tl eir bos es, 


work just 
kept 
Phat wa 
and he wi 
chucked it! 

Huh! Trying to keep him on chasing 
a low tout like Tony Collins—trying to 


right 
g 


4 , ? 
keep the man who'd run down the Banm- 


berger gang on a job like that! 








Young Kinsella tried his best to kill 
time—though why he was wanting to 
slaughter it he c yuldn’t say. He tried 
the movies; he tried a long ride in the 
Ls he tried to get hold of 
friends who naturally weren’t in when 
Anyway, it was a 


several 


one wanted them. 
racking and desperate afternoon for 
him—and the evening ahead looked 
quite as unpromising. Huh, trying to 
make a kid out of the man who ran 
down the Bamberger crew! 

He passed a familiar corner—a cor- 
ner in Tony Collins’ ward. A lounger 
against a fire-alarm box—a slouchy in- 
dividual with a mean look who was one 
of the tout’s adherents—spoke to him: 

“Evenin’, Mr. Detective Kinsella. 
An’ how is the sleuthin’ business these 
hard days?” 

It was said politely—excruciatingly 
politely—with what was calculated to 
be superlative mockery. Formerly, the 
detective would have done either of two 
things—utterly ignored the remark or 
countered with one in kind. To-day, 
however, he paused and showed a sav- 
age face: 





‘[m through with the sleuthing 
game! Through with the Mr. De- 
tective business! I’m out of it for 


good!” 

The rough looked startled, surprised, 
incredulous. Then he smiled. 

‘Whaddayamean ?” he 
OCs * 9 599 
otringin’ a guy? 

“I mean it’s from 
that? Get that and shut up!’ 

And, with a glare, Young Kinsella 
walked on down the street, raging more 
than ever. 

H 4 1 . 7 

He entered a dairy lunch room—he 
couldn’t tell you where it wa 
he ate—and managed to 
dinner of some sort. Again, 


asked. 
the shoulder; get 


s or what 





hove down a 
: aiter that, 
he idled around. Quite unconsciously, 
he dropped into a small, squalid little 
cigar store in the middle of the block 
—and not until he was in it did he 
realize that it was the hangout of Tony 
10C Ds 
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Collins and his gang! That is, he was 
aware that they used a back room, at 
the end of a long and dark corridor, for 
the convenience of rolling the ivories 
and shuffling the pasteboards! 

As he lighted a cigarette, however, 
he was more strongly reminded of the 
fact. Tony himself—Tony Collins the 
dapper—sauntered through the door- 
way and leaned airily against the 
counter. 

In his flashy, bediamoned way, he 
was as immaculate as ever. His small 
eyes, piercing under still blacker eye- 
brows, were absolutely drilling through 
the other man; at the same time, how- 
ever, there was a smile on the lips un- 
der the waxed mustache that his fin- 
gers fondled. 

“Hear you’ve quit the bull game, 
Kinsella,” he drawled pleasantly. “At 
least, so gossip says.” 

The big young chap turned squarely, 
and faced him. He looked him cleanly 
in the eyes. 

“T have,” he retorted evenly. 

“T guess gossip didn’t lie—for once,” 
replied Tony. He was a good judge of 
men, was this gang leader. 

Walking to the door of the passage- 
vay leading to the room in back, he 
paused. What prompted him chiefly, 
perhaps, was the desire to play with 
a former enemy—and an enemy that 
was already whipped. 

“Care to drop in with me, Kinsella: 
Probably a few of the boys there. 
Might enjoy a harmless and friendly 
little game—what ?” 

Kinsella was facing a black evenin; 
and his nerves were certainly on edge 
He might as well spend it here as any 


y 


place—he might better, in fact. It 
would at least be more satisfactory than 
doing nothing—and it might even be 
interesti He always had wanted to 





Tony Collins on a more even foot- 
study out exactly what sort 
What finer 


meet 
ing, and 


of a bird he was at heart. 
chance than now? 
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“Why—why, yes, Collins,” he agreed 
easily. “I think I might!” 

In the back room just two of the five 
tables were occupied. The players 
looked up casually, greeted their chief 

and then paused in surprise when 
they saw his companion. 

“Mr. Kinsella, boys—Detective Kin- 
sella no longer,” he mentioned, with a 
smile that might have held the ves- 
tige of a sneer. 

Young Kinsella, with Tony Collins, 
joined a poker table. He had always 
been a more than average player, but 
he was exercising no skill in his play 
to-night. He was merely going through 
it all in a half-hearted, half-mechanical 
nanner—for the rumpus of the after- 
noon still rankled—rankled and ate 
deeper. Nevertheless, with the luck of 
the uninterested, he found that his 
stacks were increasing at a steady and 
even alarming rate. 

Whisky was brought from some- 
where, as the game progressed, and it 
was also noticed that the alcohol itself 
was making progress. Kinsella de- 
clined; therefore he was better able to 
see the new flushes on the faces and 
the sharper looks in the eyes. One or 
two remarks of a slighting nature were 
passed, but they were not sufficiently 
so to necessitate instant taking up. 
Anyway, the youngster, as was always 
usual with him, was growing cooler un- 
der the strain that was coming. But 
eventually the thing happened—as he 
had lately been realizing it must hap- 
pen. 

He took a particularly large pot; to 
be exact, he did it by beating Tony 
Collins’ high full with four small ones. 

“I’m busted,” remarked one. “What- 
dayuknow ?” 

“Oh, well,” said the usually icy Tony, 
the drink completely causing him to 
lose his head, “what else but luck can 
you expect from a fool that’s worked 
for a dirty, yellow-livered cur like 
Lowrie!” 
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Young Kinsella stopped in the midy’ 
of raking in his pot. His face, with 
his square fighting jaw, went strangely 
taut, and his eyes became uncomfort. 
ably cold. 

“Tony Collins,” he said calmly, 
gravely, “you'd better take that back! 
Dan Lowrie and I may not agree—] 
may have left his employ; but I’m r 
membering that he was a friend of 
mine and a friend of my father, and 
I’m not hearing him called names like 
that! I’d take it back if I were you!” 

The ‘silence was immediate—and 
every eye was turned on the gang 
leader. Tony sat there, suddenly waxy 
white, and struggling with his emo- 
tions. His creed was to avoid the rough 
stuff always—and let another do the 
dirty work for him. In this case, 
though, it was put right clean up to 
him, and him alone. Another thing; he 
had been drinking—and when Tony 
drank it did not by any means improve 
his diplomacy. Therefore, he took the 
only course left to him. 

“Is that so, eh—is that so?” he 
drawled, his lips lifting, an ugly look 
coming to his face as he tried the noble 
game of bluff. 

“Ves,” said the other, a bad man to 
try that game on. “It’s so, all right— 
and you can bet your life on it. Take 
it back, I'm telling you, for I don't 
stand for a friend being called that.” 

Tony Collins acted quickly—and 9 
did everything that followed. Spring- 
ing from his seat, he grabbed up his 
chair, swung it above his head, and 
crashed it through the air at Young 
Kinsella. The latter, for all his big 
ness, was as lithe as a tiger. He deftly 
stepped aside, caught the chair with 
sinewy fingers, and wrested it from the 
other’s hands. 

“Bean him—bean him, boys,” shrilly 
called Collins. “Get his dome!” 

As far as obedience went, the gang 
ster certainly demanded and received 
it. Four of his followers, with vicious 








Jooking jacks in their hands, rushed 
him. Their prospective prey, however, 
showed the stuff and the brains he had. 
Stooping swiftiy, he gripped the table 
by the legs, poised it aloft, and sent it 
full at the oncoming roughnecks with 
a single sweep of his left arm. With 
his right he reached dexterously out 
and grabbed for Tony Collins’ shoul- 
der—grabbed for it and obtained it! 

Kinsella was wisely doing his might- 
iest to make for the corner to his left 
—for he noticed that several of the 
gang were trying to get in behind him. 
Once they did, he knew that he was aly 
most certainly gone. Nevertheless, as 
he fought for his position, he still held 
to his prize; in the effort it demanded, 
however, it gave the other.a chance to 
secure an automatic from his pocket. 

The other was now beside himself 
with rage, with no regard for conSe- 
quences, and Kinsella saw the blue 
flash coming, straight for his middle. 
The youngster knew his time was short 
—and he lunged madly out to grip the 
arm as he pulled himself and his pris- 
oner to the corner he had struggled for. 
As he caught the wrist, however, an &- 
plosion came—and he felt a short, hot 
stab go through his left thigh. The next 
instant, though, he held the automatic 
in his own hand and had a firm grip 
of Tony Collins. 

Holding the gangster before him, 
with steely fingers about the thin neck, 
he leveled the weapon at the 
wildered, panic-stricken crowd. 

“Put ’em up,” he snapped, “put up 
your hands! The first man that doesn’t 
—the first man that makes a break of 
any sort—gets drilled. And I’m telling 
the truth when I say I can shoot, too. 
Another thing. Begin any double cross 
stuff, see, and your Tony here is the 
first one to get it. Am I right, Collins 
—am I right?” Here he increased his 
pressure on the throat. “If so, tell the 
buncls I am!” 

“Damn you,” gurgled Collins. 


be- 







But 
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then he added, hastily: “Yes, boys, he’s 


right. Go shy on your gats and shift 
your mitts—and do what this guy 
says!” 


“One of you jump to that ’phone in 
the corner,” went on Kinsella, resting 
ont his right leg, “and get the residence 
number of Old Pop Hennessy. Tell 
him to beat it down here quick, too— 
tell him not to lose any time.” 

No haste was made to execute this 
order ; instead, there was a good bit of 
shifting and grumbling from the gang 
with their raised hands. 

“Tell ’em, Tony Collins,” said Kin- 
sella blandly, using his thumb ex- 
pertly. 

“Ouch—confound you—have a 
heart! Go—go to it, one of you boys. 
This guy’s got us, an’ he’s chokin’ me!” 

“The number is Columbus 49000!” 

The operator was prompt—luckily, 
for Kinsella’s leg was paining and stiff- 
ening, and he was 
from the loss of blood. 

“Hennessy?” a voice was saying 
surlily. ‘Well, Kinsella’s here—yeh, 
at Small’s cigar store. He says to come 
down. 

“Hold that,” snapped Kinsella. “And 
tell him Kinsella says he’s got the goods 
on Tony Collins and his whole gang 
him to make record 


feeling weakness 


Goo--——” 


—and also tell 
time!” 

With repressed rage the message was 
given—and the wounded man allowed 
a breath of relief to escape him! 

At that time of night taxies move 
faster; even so, Hennessy must have 
broke all records, Kinsella sure. 
In less than ten minutes, it seemed, he 
heard footsteps along the passageway 
—and more than the footsteps of one, 
he realized! 

This wa 


was 


conclusively verified. Old 

Pop Hennessy was not the first to en- 

ter; before him, strode Dan 

Lowrie—compact, medium-sized, wiz- 
| 

ard-eyed Dan Lowrie. He had the effi- 


indeed, 


cient, businesslike air he always car- 
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ried, but he flashed a friendly smile 
and an admiring glance at Kinsella. 

“Nice work, son,” he said breezily, 
“snappy and grand work. Got the 
bunch, eh? Got ’em with the goods? 
Tony Collins’ gat in your hand, eh?” 

“Yes, Mr. Lowrie—Tony’s gat!” 

“That’s  sure——” But Lowrie 
broke off. “Hang it, kid—you’re shot; 
you’re bleeding like a stuck pig!” 

He righted a chair, nodded to Hen- 
nessy to take charge of things, and 
helped the youngster to a seat. Kin- 
sella, faintness overcoming him, saw 
that Old Pop herded the whole outfit 
into the farthest corner of the room. 
He spoke in a whisper—and in an 
ashamed whisper—as Dan Lowrie bent 
over to examine his wound. 

“Mr. Lowrie, I feel more sorry than 
I can tell you, for what I said this 
afternoon about you and everything— 
for I know Pop had to tell you. I—TI 
don’t know what got hold of me,” he 
admitted, like the man he was, “but I 
guess it was just some fool kid grouch! 
I’m downright sorry, sir, and—if you 
can forgive me, I’ll promise i 

Dan Lowrie reached into his pocket 
and deftly extracted a badge. This he 
pinned on Kinsella’s coat, as he ex- 
plained, so that he’d have it when the 
cops came. 

“Hennessy,” he called, “ring an am- 
bulance before you try to get the sta- 
tion house!” 
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Then, leaning over again, he spoke 
words that caused the young detectiye’s 
heart to glow: 

“Son, it never happened, as far as 
I’m concerned. And I’m handing i 
to you now. “There’ve been over 
twenty men, in the last year, trying to 
get the goods on Collins. I'll explain it 
all sometime—but I couldn’t before. It 
was hanged important. He’s strong 
politically in this ward—as you knov, 
And so it was hard to get him. Any- 
way, it means a great big private fee 
for me—and for you. My boy, I al 
ways said you were there, and you've 
proven it again.” 

Then his eyes twinkled, and the rare 
smile came to his lips as he went on: 

“T understand, though, that you like 
more action in your cases—things like 
the Bamberger one, eh? Well, you're 
going to get it—and get it soon. Son, 
as soon as you can walk you're going 
with me to Detroit on the biggest and 
most dangerous case I ever tackled. 
I need only one man, and he’s got to 
be a blamed good one—and you're it 
What about it?” 

Kinsella didn’t reply, in words, He 
looked up at his chief and smiled. 

Old Pop Hennessy, as he finished his 
two calls, indulged in his life-long habit 
of conversing with himself—but this 
time he just barely muttered his words: 

“Well, the kid’s grown up, all right, 
all right!” 


Qa. 
WEDDING RING LOST TEN YEARS 


HEN Mrs. Leroy Johnson went out into the vegetable garden on her farm 
near Marietta, Pennsylvania, to dig some potatoes for dinner she had no 
idea that she was going to find something that another woman had searched for 
carefully ten years before. The object was a wedding ring belonging to Mrs 
Kathryn Janny, former owner of the property, who had lost the gold circlet a 
decade ago. At that time Mrs. Janny thought it had slipped off her finger while 
she was depositing ashes on a corner of the farm. The pile of waste and the 
ground around it were examined minutely, but in vain. Later Mrs. Janny 
parted with the land and had entirely given up hope of ever seeing her ring agai, 
when Mrs. Johnson upturned the earth in quest of the lowly potato and found 
the long-lost reminder of Mrs. Janny’s wedding day. 
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OU will be interested to know, we are sure, that our detective story contest, 
in which we are offering ten thousand dollars in prizes for three detective 
stories, has awakened tremendous interest in literary circles. But this 

interest, which extends to all writers, and is not confined to those who specialize 
in mystery and detective stories, has also acted as a great stimulus to “ae 8 
of persons who up to the time this contest was announced, had never written 
for a magazine. 

Lots of persons for years have had a story buzzing about in their heads, 
that “some day they were going to write.” During sleepless hours at night, on 
railroad journeys, and in idle moments they have written and rewritten chapter 
upon chapter in their minds. Such as these are not done as much, no doubt, 
for the pleasure in doing it—the satisfaction of getting the yarn “off their chests” 
—as for the large reward that is held out to the winner; consequently new 
authors are now putting on paper the story they have been mulling over so long. 

That a detective story would be worth five thousand dollars to us has 
seemed incredible to a large majority of our readers, who have not realized the 
tremendous strides our magazine has been so fortunate in making in the great 
fiction-reading public’s favor. But we can assure you that such a story is worth 
that amount to us. And don’t forget that this contest is going to bring to us 
the cream of the mystery and detective stories of = year—stories that, = for 
this contest, would never have been written, and, if written, would never have 
been written so well. For nothing so whets the a: to excel as competition. Put 
it will not be entirely the prize that will impel the authors to excel, but the love 
of their art, which they value and cherish far more dearly than any money 


or renown. 


In answer to many letters that have been received, and apropos of the 
suggestion that we get personal here in The Chat about our authors, Miss Anna 
Alice Chapin has not been well, and this accounts for the fact that you have not 
seen stories by this gifted lady in the magazine of late. Almost the last that was 
written by Miss Chapin, or “Anna Alice,” as our readers seem to like to call her, 
and that was printed in Detective Story MAGAZINE, was an article telling why 
she liked to write stories about criminals and crime; it met with marked approval 
Not only did our readers in general send Miss Chapin letters of commendation, 
but a number of pathetic epistles came from those who tenant, against thei 
desires, the little rooms behind the grim gray walls. They all agreed that Mis 
Chapin had probed right down under the skin; that she understood their point o 
view. 

We have been getting some bully good stories from Doctor Poate, and you 
can look forward to reading them in the very near future. A number of medical 
journals have taken account lately of his work in the magazine, commending it 
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most highly. The beauty of Poate’s stories is that they are based on fact, that fe” 
doesn’t invent some poison when there “ain’t no such animal,” but uses a real 
concoction that will kill. Often it is a medicine or combination of medicines that 
might be found in any family remedy chest. So, besides reading a w onderfully 
good story, one can acquire some mighty valuable information about poisons a 
their antidotes. 

Poate lives in western New York, when he is home, but he is going down 
to South Carolina for the winter—to be in the same town in which Hugh Kahler 
spends the cold months. Perhaps they will get together and exchange ideas that 
will be to their, and what is more important to us—our—common advantage, 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad: 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


L. A. A.—You will never succeed in a “proffession,” L. A. A., until you 
learn to leave off that extra “f.” Nor are you likely to astonish the world in any 
way so long as your writing jiggers up and down and-back and forth the 
way it does! Do any kind of work that comes to your hand while you try t0 
get a more stable character, and while you try to give yourself better mental 
training. ‘ 


J. J. Laucuirn.—You have quite a temper; are ambitious, but not in any 
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definite way; and are affectionate, without having realized that love means 
less than nothing when it is selfish, The specimen which you want read shows 
a nature of great gentleness, sincerity, and good humor. This belongs ‘to the 
type of person who is often “put upon” by such aggressive and self-centered 
people as yourself, so watch your step. 


E. Frep S.—I’m glad you are taking up the line of work I recommended. 
Of course, that is what you like. Your writing was unusually clear on the point. 
The specimen A shows a person of moderation in all things. This is not a nature 
capable of much enthusiasm; but for a long, steady pull at a job, or for lasting 
friendship I would not ask a better partner. The specimen B shows vanity and 
lack of ideality. It’s a funny thing—but as a rule a person who chooses this 
high-falutin’ poetry to write, as a specimen, is far from what the choice would 
lead one to expect! What this person needs is a development of modesty and 
concentration. 


W. N. D.—Glad you like the department. Yes, this is a very odd character 
that you wish me to read. On the surface, sincere, if brusque and untactful; 
but really absurdly vain. This element of vanity is the core of the whole business. 
Not shown in the personality, you know—carefully, though probably uncon- 
sciously hidden. People like this always cherish the notion that they are superbly 
efficient. 


Frances.—For a school girl of seventeen, you write an unusually promising 
“hand” just because it is not so pretty as the usual school hand. Which means 
that you have a strongly marked individuality, and even now are forming your 
opinions and convictions upon your own observations. Go right on in this line. 
Incidentally, develop your practical ability in all possible ways. 

W. F. G.—Traveling salesman, eh? I hope that you are handling some line 
of goods which requires imagination when you describe it; otherwise you are 
wasting one of your best bets. Don’t sell something which is “all of a piece,” 
like whisk brooms or a patent washing machine. Sell stuff with a great deal of 
variety, and with many side lines, so that you can use your ingenuity in building 
up your list of orders. 

Harry S. Tome.—A traveling salesman, too! But not in your right line, 
Mr. Tome. With your temperamental possibilities you ought to be training your- 
self to be an interior decorator, or something that will develop and encourage 
your natural love of and appreciation for beauty. You have a personality which 
Iam sure would impress any character student with your exceptional artistic 
possibilities. 


F. W. & H. W.—You, F. W., are energetic, but lack confidence in yourself. 
I doubt whether you would be successful in a general way as an employée, how- 
ever, for despite your lack of confidence, you are patiently persistent in doing 
things your own way. Men of your type do best in running a small business; or, 
when trained to it, in running small, intensive farms. H. W. shows far more will- 
power and self-understanding than you. She is quite efficient in many ways, and 
has a personality which expresses this. In either of the lines of work which I 
have suggested, she would be a most valuable partner. 


RoyALHANSEN.—A moving-picture star? How do I know? Because your 
becoming a star depends upon fate and whether you make friends in the business 
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and whether you work hard and whether you keep your health and improve your 
mind. But I can tell you that you have some dramatic talent, and if you develop 
it I haven’t the slightest doubt that you can gain some measure of success, By 
begin by joining some good stock company for training. You won’t be paid ap 
enormous salary, but there is no royal road in any art, you know. 


Rutu V. D.—The specimen enclosed shows a person who is far too imagina- 
tive. I can’t imagine such a type of man being a good physician. Sorry—but | 
think this person needs a dose of medicine different from those he prescribes—of 
common sense! He’s proud and vain, too, but undoubtedly a person of talent, 
Your handwriting shows your credibility, your gentleness, and your tendency to 
be not only fair in your judgments, but too charitable. 


C. A. W.—You will undoubtedly make a successful farmer; not only because 
you begin to show the type of character best adapted to that work, but because 
any boy of fourteen who has a well-defined and sensible ambition like that is 
beginning life with all chances in his favor. Most lads of your age anxiously in- 
quire of me whether they shall choose for their “life-work” literature, art, the 
sea, or the detective profession. 


H. S. & W. H.—“Two young men, trying to get ahead” impress me by their 
handwriting as chaps of rather more than the usual promise; not because of any 
marked talents possessed, but because of a certain sincerity and modesty and 
practicality shown in both “hands.” H. S. is the more eccentric of the two, 
W. H. has the better judgment. Let H. S. originate schemes and W. H. pick 
flaws in them, and there ought to be a very successful and happy partnership. 


Eruet Grace.—Perhaps it was necessary for you to go to work asa 
stenographer, but it certainly was not fortunate. Why not go to the evening 
sessions of the Art Students’ League? Yes, your writing shows decided signs of 
artistic ability, especially for color. Specialize on that and you will be on the 
right track; though, of course, you will have to learn line, too. The reason you 
feel so uncertain about yourself is that your will power is so weak. I'll tell you 
how to bolster it up; just try to act as though you were perfectly sure of yourself, 
and your will will sit up and take notice. 


E. M. D.—If you would allow yourself to be as enthusiastic and as ambitious 
as your nature wants you to be I am sure that you would find your life far more 
interesting and profitable. That first, legible, careful “hand” represents what you 
are trying to be, and that sweeping, almost illegible, upward-flung “hand” with 
which you end your note to me is your natural self. The last has power, authority, 
and promise. 


Atma Mater.—Your handwriting shows me a person who is, so far, t00 
commonplace. What’s the matter? You don’t live up to some of your very 
individual letter formations in the rest of your writing. You need hard knocks 
from the world, I suspect. Anyway, you are a kind and affectionate person, with 
plenty of good humor. ‘The specimen you enclose shows a nature which is 4 
natural prey to agitation—in other words, a worrier, However, worriers are 
usually keen folks mentally, and their ideas are usually good; only they are too 
fatalistic! This person possesses a very unusual mind, 














HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON VIII. 
Size of Writing 


T can be laid down as a hard-and-fast rule that small writing always shows 
the power of concentration, and that large writing does not. However, the 
number of modifiers that must be added to this dictum is great. 
Concentration, in itself, is either a natural talent or an acquired faculty, and 

in either case it is not necessarily a virtue. A burglar may concentrate upon his 
nefarious trade and be just as skillful in applying it as the great scientist who 
discovered, through its use, the meaning of the Rosetta Stone, which unlocked 
for us moderns all the lore of Egypt: the difference lies in its application. 

If you have a specimen with little, mean, awkward capitals, no margins, 
letters squeezed close together and words close together, you may be sure that 
the writer possesses the faculty of concentration, but you can be equally sure that 
it is applied strictly to selfish ends of a sordid nature. If you find the mark of 
concentration in the intuitional, spiritual, feminized type discussed in the last 
lesson, you may be sure that it is the very highest use possible of that faculty 
which is indicated. 

We may pause a moment here to discuss the inherent quality of concentration. 
What is it? The dictionary will give you a definition, but here is one which I 
have found to be better, from the standpoint of the practicing graphologist: 
“concentration is the faculty of giving strict attention to one thing at a time; and 
of doing some one thing or set of things supremely well.” There it is in a nutshell, 
and you can measure anybody’s possession of it by those two tests. Be wary of 
the person who flies swiftly from subject to subject, who wants to do several 
things at once, and who cannot be trusted to keep eyes, hands, mind, and thoughts 
upon some one point. 

It may sound absurd to say “mind and thoughts” but that there are separate 
stratas, composing those two, any one can be sure of who will carefully observe 
the process of his own inner being. The mind is the certain state at which we 
held our attention; the thoughts are the undercurrents which continually flow 
beneath that upper, more easily controlled condition. The undercurrent is what 
is most difficult to control. Thus, you may have your mind fixed on what a lec- 
turer is saying—really be following him—but somewhere off in the side lines, 
quite clear to you, although you are not looking in that direction, are all kinds of 
observations, memories, figure images, doubts, hopes, fears, and anticipations. 
The ability to pull the attention from all that, and to focus all attributes of the 
mind upon one point, constitutes the highest degree of concentrativeness. It 
is the degree attained by all artists of any success. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has bgen 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr, 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Disguises 
A NUMBER of the correspondents of the Detective Story MAGAZINE have 


written this department, asking about the wearing of disguises in detective 
work, 

Personally, I do not believe very much in this wearing of false beards, hair, 
and so on. In broad daylight it is almost impossible to conceal the fact that these 
are artificial, and even in an uncertain light a disguise is apt to appear to be just 
what is. 

The best detectives do not depend upon such appliances. Occasionally a 
master at the art of make-up can change his appearance successfully, and women 
can sometimes do so by wearing a wig and greatly altering the style of hair 
dressing, but the ordinary detective had best trust to an inconspicuous appearance, 
and to the ability to inspire trust and confidence. 

A decided change in clothing often will make a detective inconspicuous. 
Close observers frequently can suit their speech and carriage to the people among 
whom they find themselves, and so escape special notice. But unless a man knows 
the art of make-up from A to Z he had better not try any disguises, which are 
apt to be the opposite of what he intends; i. e., a give-away. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 

Mrs. L. Saryer.—Better ‘trust to information given you by the usual 
channels. People who make a profession of finding missing heirs are not always 
able to do what they promise. No, I do not know the publication to which you 
refer. 

30x 242, Des Mornes.—No, I do not want your discharge papers. This 
is not an employment department, but only one for giving advice. If you are 
known there get employment under some well-established detective or agency. 
With your experience it should not be difficult. 

Grorce BLunt.—The principle qualifications of a detective, about which you 
ask, depend upon the particular kind of work the detective is to do. Some men 
specialize in shadowing. They must be clever at effacing themselves from the 
scenery, quick and light on their feet, rapid thinkers, with no marked physical 
characteristics; patient, and able to go without sleep for quite a while, when 
necessary. It all depends on the kind of work done. I do not advise any young 
man of seventeen, still in high school, to do anything toward becoming a detective. 
Let him get his education first, and become strong, physically and mentally. 












UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


OMPLETE knowledge of the fundamental principles of cryptography 
includes a good idea of the relative frequency with which letters recur 
in the English language. In a previous article we considered a table 

that was compiled from the copious data of the late Inspector Steele, which 
showed how frequently each letter of the alphabet was used, in proportion to 
the number of times the other letters were employed. In another article we con- 
sidered which pair of letters were used more than others, which pair came second 
on the list as to frequency, which third, and so on. This week we shall see 
how frequently groups of three letters are used. 

If you were to make a count of eight or ten thousand letters in a newspaper 
or magazine, and recorded the number of times you found the same three letters 
used together, which three letters do you think would head the list? Before I 
tell, just turn down this page and make a guess, 

It’s “the.” Were you correct? 

Inspector Steele once made a careful count of approximately eight thousand 
letters taken from five different texts. He didn’t keep a record of what they 
were, but they might have been, for illustration, an encyclopedia article, a work 
of fiction, an agricultural report, a newspaper editorial, and an extract from the 
farmer’s almanac. The repetition of groups might vary in these texts, because of 
the varied nature of thé subject matter they contained. However, the inspector 
struck an average of the number of times each three-letter group was repeated 
in the five texts of eight thousand letters each, and here is the result: 

THE—73; AND—45; THA—40; ION—32; ENT—30; FOR—28; 
TIO—26; NDE—25; HAS—23; NCE and EDT 22 each; and TIS—2o. 

The value of these tables is very obvious. Sometimes, when you are solving 
a substitution cipher you have never seen before, and you fail to guess a word 
through foreknowledge of the subject matter, you will see a repetition of di- 
graphs or groups of letters, and presto! the cipher yields its secret in no time. 

Here is a cipher problem that should afford you entertainment and practice. 
Its text is an extract from a story no cipher enthusiast should fail to read— 
“The Gold Bug,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 
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You'll find the solution in the issue out December 16th. 


The key to last week’s hidden message is a straight line drawn from top 
to bottom through the exact center of the letter “Slim Tom” wrote to “Brother 
Bill.” Every word this line passes through is a word in the message. When 
read from top to bottom, these intersected words form the message: . “See me 
as soon as you can. I have a plan to get me out.” 








This department, conducted in duplicate in WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE and 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’ 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


” post-office address, 


for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 


like to be helped if you were in a similar position. 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele 


gram, asking for money “to get home,’ 


> et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or Ietter is the person you are seeking. 


years of age, 
inch tall, weighs about one 

' pounds, and has dark eyes 
and hair. By occupation he is a barber. His 
i r Mabel knew of him last in Brea, Cali- 
in 1914, and would be glad to get any 
of him, Mrs, WILL Sanpers, 245 South 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


GRE ENM: ~~ JACK, thirty-five 
five fe one 


hundred and thirty 


- 
Flower 


formerly of Kearney 
» Who mo vee ' - Elizabeth Str set, 
Connecticut, in August, 1915. Please 
your friend, GUSTAVE FLADUNG, 532 
Carlstadt, New Jersey 


Brest LL, STANLEY, 
} y 


Waterbury, 
write to 
First Street, 


H.—You wiil never know our 
Your note was not found 
for twenty-six days after you disappeared, We 
forgive you. se sure that we will not insist 
upon your returning, but mother always awaits 
you when you care to come. Write often. Our 
Jove and prayers will always be for you.— 
FATHER and MOTHER, 


4 DWIN, W. C. 
grief and sorrow. 


—The person who advertised for a boy 
family of this name is re- 
quested to send us her address. We have im- 
portant news for her, and letters sent to Dor- 
chester have been returned to us by the postal 
authorities. 


NELL. 
adopted by a 


OATE, TOM.—It is very important that I 
get into communication with you. A letter 
adk iressed to 125 H. Street, Perry, Oklahoma, 
will always be forwarded to me. Write me 
111 South Willow Avenue, Tampa Florida, 
to the first of the year.—M, F. CoarTe. 


SPENCER, CLEM, who was in Clarksdale, } 
sissippi over a year ago, and who has 
been heard fro m since, His niece is very 
ious to hear from him. If any one who 
his address sees this, will they please writ 
her. WorbDIn CLarK, Box 38, Palmetto, Louisi- 
ana, 


EHMAN, LOUISE.—She was in Germany 
1881, and returned to Boston in 1883. 
one who can give information of her will g 
oblige by sending it to MABEL NEVINS, 
37 Astor Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


who sent me a 
after I had mesmer- 
ized his friend, is requested to communicate 
with me again. I am willing to consider his 
offer for my _ services. CHESTER FLINT, 665 
Chetwood Street, Oakland, California, 


MclLous sHLIN, WILLIAM.—wWhen last heard 

of he was with his father in Williams, 
Colusa County, California. fiis sister Agnes, 
who was in Mount St. Joseph’s, ‘will be glad 
to hear from him, and will be grateful for any 
information concerning him. AGNES McLOovUGH- 
LIN. 2299 Sacramento Sireet, San francisco, 
Califor: 


"THE HINDU GENTLEMAN, 
note of appreciation 


ILLIS, TOM. —He is five feet four inches tall 
and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and has dark hair. He was last seen 
in Columbia, W: ashington, about three years ago. 
Any one knowing his present address will 
greatly oblige by communicating with his cousin 
GEORGE TILIS, P, O. 241, Dallas, Oregon. 


OTTER, ELLIS, who left his home at North 
Ridgeville, Ohio, about twenty-five years 
ago. He was heard from about cighteen years 
ago in the State of Texas, where he was known 
by the name of Brawn. He is the son of Albert 
and Ellen Potter. His mother who is now Mrs 
WitittaM Y. CLarK, 740 Magnolia Avenue, Long 
Beach, California, will be thankful for any pews 
of him. 


who was last heard of in New 

Virginia, in 1918. He is five 

brown hair and 

hundred and 

knowing where 
a 


ONG, LOYD, 

Richmond, 

feet nine inches tall, and has 

eyes. weight is about one 
twenty-five pounds. Any one 
he is at ‘the present time i 
by communicating with W. - 
Pine Street, Covington, Virg 


K& as ER, W. H., 
heard from he was in Los 
fornia. is widowed sister would 
from him, or from either of his brothers, B. 
W. and M. A. If any one can tell her their 
present address she will be most grateful for 
the kindness. Mrs. Dora FE. Coox, 3308 High 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


engineer. When last 
Angeles, Cali- 
like to hear 





Missing Department 


THOMAS.—He is about forty-six 

OE yeas old, and is well built man. He 

Cy at a = in 1917, 

Toronto, Canada, an e again on 

ee er 3, 1918, to get his discharge in 

New York. His friend at Toronto has heard 

nothing of him since. Any news of him will be 

gratefully received, by A. STONE, 42 Sorauren 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


enlisted in the R. F. 


MITCHELL, HOWARD, who disappeared from 
his home, 447 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York City, fifteen years ago. His mother is very 
anxious to find him and will be grateful for 
any assistance from readers of this magazine. 
Mrs. H. L. MivcHELL, 251 Madison Avenue, Has- 
prouck Heights, New Jersey. 


MANNING, SYLVESTER J.—On_ November 
2, 1892 he disappeared from his home in 
Ashtabula Harbor. He was five fect seven inches 
tall, had light hair and blue eyes, and on one 
arm his initials, J. S. M. or 8S. J. M. were tat- 
tooed. Any news of him will be gladly welcomed 

his sister, Miss MAuDE M. MANNING, 611 
Augustus Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


who served on the U. 8S. S. 
1909 to 1911. He gave 
his home address as some part_of West Phila- 
delphia. His shipmate, J. H. HILi, would like 
very much to get in touch with him again, and 
hopes that, if he sees this, he will write to him 
in care of this magazine. 


INCH, G. C., 
Colorado from 


ASSEY, J. W.—Will any reader of DeErTtc- 

TIVE STORY MAGAZINE please give me his 
address, or that of any member of his family? 
They were last heard of in Farmersville, Texas, 
about two years ago, If they see this their old 
schoolmate hopes they will write to him. HARVEY 
N. DANIEL, Flying School Detachment, Love 
Field, Dallas, Texas. 


GEORGE.—Please write to me. Father 1s 
dead, and I am wondering whetber you 
are dead or alive. Are you in trouble, and was 
the report of your injuries correct? Please 
trust me. Any communication will be strictly 
confidential—Berssig, care of this magazine. 


VERTZ, DAVID.—Age_ sixty-five, hair brown 

but partly gray, height six feet, weight one 
hundred and ninety pounds. He has a mustache. 
When last heard of he was in Arcola, Wyoming, 
in 1910, and said he was going South or West. 
Any one knowing his present address will do 
a favor by sending it to me. JAcK, care of this 
magazine. 


FINDLEY, GEORGE.—He was born in Glas- 

gow, Scotland, and was last heard of about 
twenty-eight years ago. It was supposed at 
that time that he had been in the United States, 
and had left there shortly after for Australia. 
Any infermation regarding him will bring great 
happiness to his sister Margaret, who has been 
longing for years to see him or to hear from 
him. M. F. J., care of this magazine. 


WITTER, CARL, ALICE, and LILLIAN, chil- 
dren of L. O. Witter of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Any one who can give information about 
these persons will confer a great favor by ad- 
dressing Broruer, care of this magazine, 


(CCHAPMAN,—1 was born on the 25th of Oc- 
- tober, 1892, and was cared for by the State. 
The State people of Boston told me that I was 
born in Plymouth, Massachusetts, and that my 
name was Frances Chapman. This is all that I 
how, I would like very much to find my 
thine and will be grateful to any reader of 
pe magazine who may be kind enough to assist 

in doing so. My address is 1666 Purchase 


Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
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M. A.—yYour brother and pal 


E WOLFE, 
Address C. L. K., 


wants to hear from you. 
care of this magazine, 


HE following persons are requested to send 

their addresses to the missing department. 

We have information for them, and letters sent 
to addresses given have been returned. 

MRS. ESTELLA OLSEN. CHARLES L. TAYLOR, 

FRANK H. HORBACH. GEORGE C, COLLINS. 


MITH, HENRY D. and ALBER M. my _ two 

brothers, and my sister, MRS. EMMA MIT- 
CHELL.—When last heard of they were in 
Philadelphia. I am very anxious to find them, 
and will be most grateful for any assistance 
from readers of this magazine. Mrs. ELsia 
KEETH, 311 North Main Street, Wichita, Kansas, 


ROWN, FRED H.—He has been missing since 
1915. When last heard of he was in Dex- 
ter, Maine. He has light hair, blue eyes, is five 
feet eight inches tall, of medium build, and 
weighs about one hundred and sixty pounds. 
“Dear father, did you know that mother died 
in January, 1919 of influenza? The children 
have all separated, L. and I shift for ourselves. 
<. is in a private school, and B. is with your 
mother. Please write to me, father. I want to 
see you so badly.” If any reader of this maga- 
zine can tell me where he is, I shall be deeply 
grateful for the information. OLIve Drown, 
462 Deerfield Street, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


wrote you at 
requested, on 


ROZIERO, 
Monticello, 


Doctor W. J.—I 

Indiana, as you 
May 1, 1917, but received no answer, Please 
write to me in care of this magazine. Things 
are still the same.—L. P. W. 


MILER, BERTHA, who, about fifteen years 
ago, was working as a manicurist in the 
Old Century Building in St. Louis. Maine. In- 
formation regarding her present whereabouts is 
desired by a friend. X. Y. Z., care of this maga- 
zine. 
[NFORMATION WANTED as to the _ present 
whereabouts of BRUNO GLOBY, LOTTIE 
JANSON, and MR. AUBREY, an attorney-at- 
law. They were last heard of in Galveston and 
San Antonio, Texas. Any one who can give 
me news of them will do a favor by writing to 
me, HERMAN GLOBY, 225 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


LLEN, LILLIAN, who left Lincoln, Nebraska, 
about twenty-five years ago. She was last 
heard of in Clovis, New Mexico. She has black 
hair and brown eyes, is four feet and one inch 
tall, and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, I shall be most grateful to any one 
who will give me information that will lead to 
my getting in touch with her. FRaNK BRADLEY, 
1506 O Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


CHEER, ABE, formerly of Detroit, and now 
supposed to be somewhere in California. 
Also RUBY TILLY, of Detroit, who worked at 
Himelhoch’s store about five years ago, and is 
believed to be still in Detroit. I would like to 
hear from both these persons. Address Mrs. 
B. P., care of this magazine. 
OBISON, MRS. DOROTHY.—When last heard 
of she was in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
North side. A friend would like to know her 
present address, and will be grateful to any one 
who may be kind enough to send it to her. BH, 
R., care of this magazine, 


OWEN, EVERETT.—A sailor who enlisted in 
the navy at San Francisco, in July, 1918, 
and was sent to San Diego, and from there to 
Brooklyn. His home is believed to be in Colorado. 
He is about twenty years old, has light hair 
and blue eyes. A friend would like to hear 
from him. A. N. L., care of this magazine, 
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G UNDY.—Information wanted of Mrs, Gundy, 
the second wife of George Gundy, an 
Englishman, who went to Canada in 1874, 
and died in Montreal in 1910. After his 
death the second Mrs. Gundy, who was an Ameri- 
can, left Montreal and went to the United States, 
taking with her her husband's will and some 
deeds, It is not known to what part of the 
States she went. She died a few years after 
her husband’s death, and later an advertisement 
appeared in a newspaper for a claimant for the 
will and deeds, but the persons interested did not 
see it, and are very anxious to get in touch with 
the person in whose care these papers were left 
by Mrs. Gundy. I will be deeply grateful for 
any information that will help me in this mat- 
ter. J. WALL, care of this magazine. 


M4AcPiieRsoNn, ANGUS, who was born at 
Rixford, Pennsylvania, and has not been 
beard from for Seven years. His sisters, Marie, 
Sadie, and Margaret, would like to hear from 
him. Please write to Margaret, Mrs. F. W. 
REID, 145 Washington Street, St. Mary’s Penn- 
syivania. 


OLLOCK, FRED.—A tinner, who worked for 
George Hauck at Springfield, Ohio, ten years 
ago. He is about five feet five inches tall, has 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a big dimple in his 
chin. He is asked to write to “SHERLOCK 
HouMEs,”’ at 257 South Wittenberg Avenue, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
URPITY, sergeant in 


HARRY, Headquarters 


Company, Third Infantry, Eagle ass, 

lie was a “regular.” He expected to 
to China, or to Germany, in the perma- 
nent army of occupation. He is tall, and has 
very black hair and gray eyes. He was twenty- 
seven years old last August. All mail addressed 
to him at Eagle Pass has been returned, and 
his friends fear that some accident may have 
befallen him. Any information will be gladly 
received. F, Rockwoop, Uotel Hannah, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


Texas, 
be sent 


WALLACE, ROBERT, my uncle, who was last 

heard of in Chicago, and my step brother, 
EDWARD JORDAN, who was last heard of in 
the United States army in 1901 or 1902. He 
was mustered out of the Fifteenth Cavalry in 
California. Any one who can give me news of 
either of these two relatives will confer a great 
favor. *HILLIP H. SMITH, 171 Martin Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


LOEHBR. LUCY DALTON.—If any one knowing 

the whereabouts, or, if dead, the date and 
place of death, of the above-named person, who 
once lived on Staten Island, New York, and at 
500 East Eighteenth Street, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in 1909, and perhaps later, will communi- 
cate with me, I shall be greatly obliged, and 
will pay a suitable reward for reliable infor 
mation. JAMES BURKE, JR., attorney, National 
Bank Building, Port Richard, New York. 


BOURQTIN, POLIGNAC.—He is wanted at 
~ once. A large estate awaits him. He some- 
times goes by the name of Paul Gaines, nick- 
named ‘“Gub.” He is about forty-nine years 
old, has a prominent nose, and is very erect in 
his walk. He is requested to write to brother, 
ELLIOT BourQquin, 1616 West Broad Street, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, 


EPWArps, CHARLEY EDWIN.—He lives on 

a ranch in Montana, somewhere near Medi- 
cine Lake, and was with the marine corps during 
the war. A friend has a very important mes- 
sage for him, and will be grateful to any 
who can give his present address, H. N., 
of this magazine. 


H4YEs, MARGARET.—She was last seen in 

Dallas, Texas, I have important news for 
her and would like to know her present address. 
J. G. PutTMan, Waxahachie, Texas. 


one 


care 


Missing Department 


RICHARDS, EUGENE, who was last heard of 

in Camp Eustis, Virgina, and SILAS Fog. 
TER who was last heard of in Cement, Oklahoma, 
Any one knowing the whereabouts of either of 
these men, please write to MILTON MaGEg, cape 
of O. W. Culp, First View, Colorado. 


CHALE, JOHN T., of Baltimore, Maryland— 
When last seen he was boarding a trajy 
for Eldridge, Maryland, on the night Of« Sep. 
tember 2, 1919, at about half-past eight. He jg 
six feet tall, weighs about one hundred ang 
fifty-five pounds, has dark hair and blue eyes, 
and wore a dark suit, black necktie, and soft 
collar. He can be identified by United States 
army discharge papers, which he always carrie 
with him. Any one knowing of his whereaboutg 
will do a great favor by sending their infor. 
mation to the missing department, 


TO MY DADDY. 

Dear Daddy, won’t you please come home 

To Mamma, Sister, and your Boy? 
you would see dear Grandma, too, 
And fill so many bearts with joy. 
long ago, 
return, 
but know 
yearn. 


Our Grandpa told me, 
That you would surely soon 
I’m sure you would, could you 
How sadly for your love we 


Why won't you come and see us now? 
You know we live in Grandpa’s home, 
Just let me tell you, Daddy, how 
We need your help. Why won't you come? 


If you can’t come to see your Boy, 
Mamma, and Annistasia, too. 
Then write a letter, Daddy, 
And we will all write one J 
ANDREW ANKLIN, 
A little “Michigander’’ who seeks his father, 
BOUT thirty 
placed in 
Massachusetts. 


years ago a young girl was 
an orphanage near Springfield, 
Her name was MARY. She does 
not remember her surname, but. kuows that ber 
father’s first name was WILLIAM. She also re 
members something of being with her grand- 
parents at their home near Willamansett, be 
fore being placed in the orphanage. She thinks 
that her parents’ home was in or near Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. Any one who can give informa 
tion that will help her to find her relatives will 
do a great favor by writing to Mary, care of this 
magazine. 
TTENTION.—AN ORPHAN 
nd his father and mother. 
30, 1901, and taken 
al, Kansas City, Kansas, by W. L. Brown, 
of Neosho Falls, Kansas, when he was a few 
days old, and was adopted by him and his wife. 
They are now both dead. They never told their 
adopted son anything of his real parents, and 
he is anxious to learn something of them. Any 
information will be greatly appreciated. W. R. 
Brown, Neosho Falls. Kansas, 


ROMAN, HELEN, who was formerly employed 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, in Washington, 
ID. C., and whose home is believed to be in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. She is asked to 
send her address to C. P. HAAs, 132 West Airy 
Street, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
"T RUELSON, JENS, a of 
came to this country in 1866 from Copen 
hagen, Denmark, and went to Salt Lake, Utah 
Information of him is wanted by an old friend, 
Nicoline Swandsen, who knew him in Denmark. 
‘lease write to (. THomson, P, O, Box 
Nebraska City, Nebraska. 


R OSE. WILLIAM HARRISON.—He is about 

five feet eleven inches in height, and had 
dark specks in the white of his left eye. He 
was born in 1870. The last letter he wrote to 
his mother came from Spokane, Washington, if 
1907. She bas since heard that he was it 
\laska. She begs him to write to her, and will 
be most grateful for any news of him. M. 5. 
care of this magazine. 


BOY wishes to 
Hle was bora 
from Bethany 


native Sweden, who 


MRS. N. 





Missing Department 


WILLIAM, last heard of in Chicago 
CAVENEY, 10 or 1911. His parents are very 
anxious and worried, as they have had no news 
of him since that time. It is feared that he 
may have been in a railroad accident, and per- 
haps has lost his memory. Any information will 
be gratefully appreciated by his family, 443 
Athabasca Street West, Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 


EBIN, CARRIE, JOHN, and JAMES.—They 
were placed in a home by their father on 
August 21, 1917. John was four years old, 
Carrie three, and James a baby one year old. 
heir mother has been unable tu ind out where 
they are, and will be grateful to any one who 
can help her in the matter. Please send any in- 
formation to this magazine. 


MUR, ANNA.—She was last seen in_ Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1917, 
working as a waitress at 444 Liberty Avenue. 
She is earnestly requested to write to an old 
friend, H. B., care of this magazine. 


LBERS, JULIA, formerly of 40 Hill Street, 

Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Henry Fasting, 

of Rotterdam, wants to hear from you. Any one 

knowing the whereabouts of this person, who is 

also known by the name of Waltjen, please 

communicate with O. WEHRENBERG, 2 Stone 
Street, New York City. 


BAscoM, FLORENCE V., who used to live in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and was last heard 
of in 1908. She came to Lynn from Texas. Any 
one knowing her present address will do a great 
favor by sending it to a friend who is inter- 
ested in her welfare. A. L. L., care of this 
magazine. 


LOOM, MARY ANDERSON, formerly of North 

Dakota. In 1913 she left Minneapolis for 

St. Louis, Missouri, where she worked as a 

presser and tailoress during the summer of 1914. 

Any one who can give news of her please write 
to “Hien,” care of this magazine. 


ONVILLE, VALERIA, who 
Court, Fhiladelphia, about December, 1909. 
It is thought that her home was St. Thomas, 
Canada. An old and true friend would like to 
hear from her, and will be grateful for any 
information concerning her, J, QUINN, care of 
this magazine. 
‘HARE, EARL.—-Your 
needs your assistance, 
old times’ sake, to write to her. 
this magazine. 


lived at Shortz 


wife is very ill and 
She begs you, for 
MARIE, care 


LIVER, DOROTHY CAROLINE.—She left 

Liverpool, England, six years ago, and lived 

for some time in Clinton Street, Brooklyn. An 

old friend has been trying to find her for over 

a year, and will be grateful to any one who can 

give information as to her present address. 
Please write to the missing department. 


OLLINS, JOSEPH W., who was last heard of 
in Philadelphia, on the 13th of June, 1919, 
where he was employed. Tle is five feet nine 
inches tall, weighs about one hundred and forty- 
five pounds, s light hair and blue eyes, and at 
the time he lef was wea £ green cap, 
a gray mixed suii, and a dark tie. Any one 
who has seen or heard anything of him will do 
& great kindness by writing to his anxious wife, 
Mrs. Cecinta ConLLins, 304 North Mechanic 
Street, Cumberland, Maryland. 


OHNSON, SAMUEL, formerly of Birmingham, 
/ England. [le left Liverpool for this con- 
tinent about 1875 Any information as to his 
Whereabouts will be appreciated by his nephew. 
A. Fenn, 442 Merion Street, Toronto, Canada. 


BOARDLEY, HERBERT.—He is a Canadian by 

birth and was last heard of in Youngstown, 
Ohio. He travels about a great deal, and does 
not stay long in one place. Any news of him 
will be fratefully apprecinted by an old friend. 
H. M. Frouner, West Vairlee, Vermont. 


IDINGS, MRS. ROBERT.—On September 25, 

1910, a baby girl was adopted by Mrs. Robert 
Ridings, of 26 Hilarity Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and was named Evelyn, Her mother has 
made every effort to find her child, but without 
success, and has great hopes of hearing of her 
through the medium of this magazine. Any in- 
formation will be of comfort to her, and will 
be most thankfully received, Please write to 
the missing department. 


2DERMAND, CHARLES E., formerly of Port 

Burwell, Ontario, Canada. An old friend is 
longing to hear from him again, and will be 
glad of any news that will lead to communica- 
tion with him. I. &., care of this magazine, 


PALMER, MARGARET and GENEVIEVE, who 

were last seen at Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, in the fall of 1906, and when last heard 
of were touring the Middle Southwest, and were 
at Lawton, Oklahoma, in 1909. Any one know- 
ing their present address please send it to 
“HIGH,” care of this magazine, 


SHINOSKY, SOPHIE, who once lived at 274 
s Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
An old triend who used to live at 248 Swope 
Street, and who went to Shakespear school with 
her, would like to hear from her. Any informa- 
tion regarding her will be gratefully appreciated 
by O. SMiruy, 1544 Pointview Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


"TOMSON, WILLIAM COWIN.—About twenty 
years ago he lived at 90 Bank Street, New- 
ard, New Jersey. An old friend would like to 
hear from him, and would be glad of any news 
that would lead to communication with him. 
Please address JACK, care of this magazine. 


LAVIN, AGNES, or FLAVAN.—This was my 
mother’s name. When I was about fourteen 
months old I was adopted by SAMUEL H AND 
ANNIE LAWLESS CONROY. of Cambridge 
Street, Boston. I was born May 14, 1891. I 
have brown hair and eyes. Will some one who 
knows anything about me please tell me some- 
thing of my relatives. and especially of my 
mother? I would like to know if she is alive. 
Il. G. B., care of this magazine. 


GAYNOR, LENA~MAE.—Please write to your 
J old friend, who would like to hear from 
you. Hl. EF. UL, care of this magazine. 


Scort, LUCY, who left Selma, Alabama about 

thirty years ago, is asked to send her ad- 
dress to C, GoIN, 139 Washington Street, Selma, 
Alabama. 


ARTING, LESTER, navy aviator, of Oakland, 
California. He was last heard of in Los 
Angeles about a year ago, when he was employed 
by the Lasky Film Corporation in taking air 
pictures. <A friend has valuable information for 
him, and will be grateful to any one who will 
help him to get in touch with him as soon as 
possible. N. H., care of this magazine. 


FOWLER. WILLIAM F’..—Ile was «2 corporal i 

the United States army, in 6th M. O. R. 
and was in France. His home is in New Y 
IIe is of medium height, broad-shouldered, 
has light hair. His old scout’ pal, WILLIE 
Ilover, would be glad to hear from him. Please 
write care of this magazine. 


CURISTENSEN, ERIKUS SEDENIUS.—He is 

~ a Dane and is known as Chris Christensen. 
Hlis last known address was Hudson River, Wis- 
consin, in 1911, when he was engaged in some 
kind of fishing and had a Swede partner. He 
has black hair. brown eves, and is of average 
height and weight. He is about thirty-one years 
old. His two sisters, Kirstine and Petrea, came 
to America five years ago. Any reader of this 
magazine who can give information about him, 
dead or alive, will do a great favor by writing 
to his sister. His aged parents in Denmark are 
longing for news of him. Mrs. JoHN OPITZ, 
Box 74, New Castle, Wyoming. 





Missing Department 


on Jan- 


SULLIVAN, JOHN, who left his home 
him was 


uary 11, 1918. The last known of 
that he . id taken a Boston train from Danforth, 
Maine, He had brown bair and gray eyes, 
weighed about one hundred and seventy pount 
He had rather a fat face. Some flags were 
tooed on his arms, and a chain and cross seeene 
one arm inscribed “In memory of my parents,” 
and on one shoulder the figure of a woman with 
a rose. He left a wife and one child. Please 
send any information regarding him to Mrs, 
May SULLIVAN, Drew, Maine. 


ERNEST.—He 
men at Camp Meade, 
lived on Edison Street, 
An old friend is anxious to 
be grateful for any information 
R., care of this magazine. 


YLER, MRS.—Her 
ily in Louisville, 


was with the drafted 
Maryland, and before 
York, Pennsylvania, 
find him, and will 
about him. M. 


YOONS 


that 


son was adopted by a fam- 

Kentucky, and he would 
like to find his mother. She was last heard of 
somewhere in Virginia, but worked in Ohio. Any 
information will be gratefully received, . & 
N., care of this magazine. 


WIL: SON, W. W.—Last 


Wisconsin. Please 
Jacksonville, Tennessee 
your old pal in Flint, 


NDERSON, OSCAR ELWOOD, school-teacl 
and lawyer, who spent the winter of 19¢ 
at Osceol Indiana. Any one knowing his pres- 
ent whereabouts will confer a favor by_ kindly 
communicating with Dwicur T. ArNbT, R. One, 
Park Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia. 


NFORMATION 
papers and 
the possession 

GAN, who used to 
to Franklyn County, 


heard of 
write P. O. 
and arrange 
Michigan. 


in Raci ine, 
Box - 
to 


WANTED in regard to certain 
photographs that were formerly 
of a MRS. CARRIE B. MOR- 
live in Iowa and moved, tirst 
Nebraska, and later to Holy- 
oke, Colorado, where she lived on a ranch ten 
miles east of that city. About 1882 she adopted 
a boy while on a trip East, and brought him 
back with her. Among the photographs in her 
possession was one that the name Alice 
Saunders written on the one was marked 
Lucille, and one Grace. person who has 
these photographs and will return them 
to the one who is most concerned, or give some 
explanation of them, they will do a great favor 
to him by writing to IF’. M., care of this magazine. 


ENTON, N. old buddy of the 

i in communication 
your address. F. 
Street, 


Pigeon 
with 


—Your 
get 

know 

Gregory 


East P ensacola, 


Florida, 
YOLDWIRE, 
G ter of 


REBECCA, the youngest daugh- 
Robert and Fannie Goldwire, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, is anxious to find some 
of her relatives. Her parents are dead, She has 
two sisters, Rachel and Pinky, and a_ brother, 
Robert, who were born in Williamsburg, South 
Carolina. They are colored. If any one can 
help her to find them she will be deeply grate 
ful. REBECCA GOLDWIRB, 20 South Fifteenth 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama. 


UNYAN, NELLIE, ANNIE, and CALVIN, who 

last heard of at Roosevelt and Hoxie, 
s Their cousin would be glad to have 
fF them. Also an aunt, Jane Loomis. Mrs. 
Brown, 17% First West Street, Hutchin- 


Kansas. 


rcueLL, 
andria, 
1918. She ma 
Itattiesburg, Mis 
like to hear from 


hews 


ROSE M., 
Louisiana, until 
ied an army officer 
ssissippi. An old 
her. P., care of 


lived 
July or 
and 


in Alex- 
August, 
moved to 
i would 


who 


M" 


ORGAN, JESTON 


ored, and is about 


PIERPONT.— Il col- 
five feet four inches 
tall, weighs one hundred and thirty-two pounds, 
and has very white, even teeth. Ile was last 
heard of in Steubenville, Ohio, about three years 
ago. Please send information to F. WILSON, 
3260 Green Avenue, Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 


* dress. 


ECKER.—Information wanted of the. 
scendants of KATHERINE HECKER, 
came to the United States from Germany abd 
sixty or sixty-five years ago. She is buried 
Calvary Cemetery, age thirty-eight. ’ 
death her daughter, the mother of 
tiser, was put into a New York 
also a Ber, and perhaps other 
‘ wi m relatives in the 
New Took ( ‘ity about twe nty-five years ago, 
information will be gratefully appreciated 
granddaughter, A. F, B., care of this mag 


A cGOWAN, CLIFFORD.—He is twent 
M years old, and five feet six inches ne 
has light-blue eyes, dark-brown hair, and y 
good teeth. His pal has some letters for hi 
and hopes he will write to him at his home 
GERALD CONLON. 
M>*; O. H.—He is a locomotive engin 

forty-three years old. He has gray e 
gray hair, a fair complexion, and weighs a 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. He was pk 
heard of in Joplin, Missouri, and is supposed ¢% 
have been at Picher, Oklahoma, in March, Om 
A friend would be glad to hear from him, ang 
will appreciate information from any one knows 
ing his present address. Please write to FRigyp, 
care of this magazine. 


MeERRAY, THOMAS. 

years old, and was 
Massachusetts, in 
anxious to hear from 
this, he will write 
knows where he is 
dress, the kindness will be 
Frep T. Murray, 230 High 
Connecticut. 


J Timi W. E., 

lumbus, Ohio, 1911. 
since he left home, and his 
and would like him to come home. If any reader 
of this magazine knows his address, and will b¢ 
good enough to send it, the kindness will be very 
much appreciated. H. L. JONES, Box 6, Paw 
Creek, North Carolina: 


He is about 
last heard 
1917. 

him, 
to 


eighteen 
of in Law 
His brothers are_ 
and hope t 

the m. If = 


rence, 
very 

if he 
one who 


sees 


Street, Hartf 


last heard of in G@ 
His father has died 
mother is getting old, 


who was 


in 


of this name left Dublig 

thirty-two years ago and went to Brooklyy 
New York. If any one who sees this knows 
their present whereabouts and will write to mg 
the information will be thankfully received an@ 
acknowledged Parrick McCartuy, 33 Thomal 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


ALLEN, 


ENNY A family 


He is about five feet five 
and has brown hair, large 
dark complexion. He was® 
Arkansas, during 1912-425 
present a 3s please 
Mcureny, Field Hospitdb 
Taylor. Kentucky. 


OSCAR. 
inches tall, 

brown eyes, ¢ a 

Fort Logan H. Roots, 

Any on knowing 

ify § EANT ROBERT 

‘irst Division, Camp 


BRET, HOWARD.—He is about 
years old, five and a half feet tall, 
< hair and a fair complexion. He 
arm and leg ‘in a railroad | accident. 
ard from he was selli 4 i 
of ¢ “hicago, and was then Hiving in Koa 
ri Any information regarding Ta 
rrate y received by his old pal 


7202 ‘West Fifth Street, pasta 


his 
No. 


thirty 


City, 
will 
DORI 
Ohio, 


BETZ, 


(YARTER — Lp RT. 

pari ad, some 

ppt iters, 

nt, from which their 

garet was placed with a fe 
Opal with one named Boot 
to her mother, but the 
refused to give her up. 

and is anxious to 
again. She will 

that will assist 

write to MARGARET, Care 


husb: 
her two 
in a conve 
them. Mar 
amed Cook, and 
Opal was returned 
who had Margaret 
is now married 
mother and sister 
for any information 
her family Please 
this magazine. 
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Buy Topay ' 
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OMONTHS 
TO PAY 








flat 


8 Mass 
— fine 


Icher ring; one 
Ramond. 


X-74 Exquisite di- 
mond, hexagon-set 
n platinum mount- 
ing. $125. 


on 


X-76. G nen’s 
massive seven-diamond 
platinum-set cluster 


ing. $75. 


X-78 \ style 


olid gold ring; one fine 
jiamond. $100. 


_ X-79 Ladi Belcher 
ing set with one fine 
iamond, $35. 


X-69 velv 
beautiful dia- 
monds, platinum 
set, surround a 
blue faceted sap- 
phire. $115. 


style. 


X-75 Gentlemen's solid 
gold tooth ring, set with 
one fine diamond. $50. 


¥y 

X-77 Pretty lavallicre 
set with one fine diamond 
and one genuine whole 


pearl $25. 
ae 


X-80 “Merry Widow” 
style; five perfectly cut 
platinum-set diamonds 
S100. 


Tiffany 





X-70 One spark- 
ling blue-white di- 
amond set Tiffany 
$75. 


X-72 Sold gold Tif- 
X-71 Graceful fany style ring; one 
pattern of white blue-white diamond. 
gold, set with seven $45. 
perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamonds. $85. 





Every article here shown is a special 
value. Every diamond genuine, blue- 
white, perfect-cut. Your choice will be 
sent ON APPROVAL, NO RISK. 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Pay only one-fifth if satisfied after ex- 
amination— balance in ten pay- 
ments. SWEET’S Policy: You 
must be satisfied or no sale. Maiden 
Lane’s Greatest credit Jewelers 
guarantee this. PROFIT SHARING 
PLAN: 714% yearly increase in ex- 
change value allowed onevery diamond 
purchased fromus. Liberty Bonds 
accepted at Face Value. 


Beautiful De Luxe 
128-Page Catalogue FREE 


Maiden Lane’s greatest collection of 
precious gems, jewelry, silverware, 
watches and gifts of every description. 
Every article a rare bargain. The low- 
est prices, the highest quality. Ten 
months to pay on everything. 
Write today for your Free Copy. 
Address Dept. 799-T, 


X-S9 Same as 
X-88 with 20-year 
guaranteed 

filled case, 
$12.50. 


wris 
Guaranteed 
ported move- 
ment; gilt 
dial, link ex- 
tension brace- 
let. $25. 


en-diamond 
ring. 





X-87 


X-73 Mags 
cluster 
$85. 


and é 
one fine diamond 
bexagon-set. $50. 


X- 
One fin 
diamond; 
style setting. 


White 
gold, 
amond 


Gen n’s 


massive Belcher ting; 


fir 


diamond. $50 


COCO cee Reeser 


— X-82 Hae jamond 
amond, platinum-set cluster ring. $85. 


‘SWEETECO. 


ing; One fine di- 
$25. 
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2-4 MAIDEN LANE,WNY. 














